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CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE I.—NaAME. 


This body shall be called the National Association of 
locutionists. 
ARTICLE Il.—Osject. 


To promote vocal culture and dramatic expression, and 
to unite the members of the fraternity of readers and teach- 
ers of elocution and oratory in closer professional and per- 
sonal relationship, by means of correspondence, conventions, 
and exchange of publications. 


ARTICLE I1—MemBersuip. 
(Adopted July 2, 1897.) 


SECTION 1. Active Membership.—Any teacher of ora- 


tory, elocution, dramatic expression, or voice culture for 
speech, or any author of works upon these subjects, any 
public reader, public speaker or professional actor shall be 
eligible to Active Membership. But every applicant for 
Active Membership shall have a general education equiva- 
lent to graduation from an English High School, and. in 
addition, shall be graduated from some recognized school 
of elocution, oratory, expression or dramatic-art, or shall 
have had the equivalent training in private under a teacher 
vt recognized ability; and, furthermore, shall have had at 
least two years of professional experience as artist or teach- 
er subsequent to graduation or the completion of the equiv- 
alent private course. 

§ 2. Associate Membership.—All persons not eligible 
to Active Membership (including students of subjects 
named in Section 1) shall be eligible to Associate Member- 
ship. Associate members shall not be entitled to vote or 
hold office, but shall enjoy all other privileges of member- 
ship. ; 

§ 3. Honorary Membership.—Persons of eminence in 
the profession, or such as may have rendered conspicuous 
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service to the Association, may be elected to Honorary 
Membership. 

§ 4. Membership Fee—The fee for Active or Associate 
Membership in the Association shall be $3 for the first year, 
payable on application for membership, and $2 for each 
succeeding year. Non-payment of dues for two successive 
years shall entail loss of membership in the Association. 


$5. Election,—Etection, except in the case of Honorary 
Membership, shall be by the Board of Directors, upon rec- 
ommendation by the Committee on Credentials. Honorary 
Members shall be elected by the whole body. 


§ 6. Credentials —The Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation shall elect from their number a Committee on Cre- 
dentials, who shall determine the fitness of all applicants 
for admission. The first committee shall consist of three 
members, elected for one, two and three years respectively. 
The vacancy occurring each year shall be filled at cach 
annual meeting by the election of a member for the full 
term of three years. In case of the inability of any member 
to serve out the term for which he was elected, the Board 
of Directors shall also elect a member for the unexpired 
portion thereof. The Committee on Credentials shall pub- 
lish in the official organ of the Association from time t 
time a list of applicants recommended by them for member- 
ship, and shall post a complete list of the same in some con- 
spicuous part of the hall of meeting at least twelve hours 
preceding the opening of the convention. Applications re- 
ceived later than the Saturday preceding the convention 
shall be referred to subsequent meetings of the Board of 
Directors ; but in no case shall an applicant be electéd with- 
out twelve hours’ notice of his recommendation by posting 
the same. Any member, having a valid objection to the 
admission of an applicant so posted, shall have the privilege 
of a hearing thereupon before the Committee on Creden- 
tials. Pending election, the Committee on Credentials may 
instruct the doorkeeper to admit all applicants upon pres- 
entation of the Treasurer’s receipt for membership dues. 

§ 7. Appeal.—Appeal from the action of the Committee 
on Credentials may be made to the Board of Directors, but 
‘from the action of the Board there can be no appeal. 
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ARTICLE IV.—Orricers. 

There shall be annually chosen a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, whose duties shall 
be those ordinarily devolving upon such officers. There 
shall also be a Board of twenty-one Directors, divided into 
three classes; Committee of Ways and Means, Literary 
Committee, and Board of Trustees. The seven persons re- 
ceiving the highest number of votes shall be elected for three 
years, the seven receiving the next highest number shall be 
elected for two years, and the next seven for one year. The 
officers first named shall be ex-officio members of the Board 
of Directors. 

Seven directors shall be elected annually to fill places of 
the seven retiring. 

ARTICLE V.—MEETINGs. 
The annual meeting of the Association shall be held at 


such time and place as the Directors may suggest and the 
Association determine. 


ARTICLE VI.—SEcTIONs. 


The Association may, during the year, organize itself 
into sections, each appointing its own chairman, and each 
being responsible for papers and reports in its special 
departments of study, which documents shall be forwarded 
to the Directors. 


ARTICLE VII—ALrTERATIONS> 
Alterations of this Constitution may be made by a vote 
of two-thirds of the members present at any annual meet- 
ing, provided that three months’ notice of the same shall be 
given the Directors in writing. 


ARTICLE VIII.—Notice or ALTERATION. 


Any and all notices of alterations of, and amendments to, 
the Constitution, duly announced in WERNER’S. MAGAZINE 
during the year, shall be deemed lawful notice to each and 
every member of the Association; said alteration or amend- 
ment shall be open to discussion and acceptance or rejection - 
at the coming conyention, as provided in Article VII. of the 
Constitution. Such notification shall be duly signed by the 
Chairman and Board of Directors. 


BY-LAWS. 


1. Rules of Order.—Rules of order shall be those gov- 
erning all deliberative assemblies, Roberts’ “Rules of Order” 
being the standard of authority in cases of doubt. 

2. Quorum.—Seven shall constitute a quorum in the 
Board of Directors. A quorum of the Association for busi- 
ness purposes shall consist of thirty-five members. 

3. Elections —A majority vote of the members present 
at a regular meeting shall decide the question of the recep- 
tion or rejection of new members. Unless a ballot is called 
for all elections shall be by acclamation. Not more than 
three honorary members shall be elected in one year. 

4. Committees—The Committee on Ways and Means 
shall.consider and report to the Directors the time, place 
and arrangements for each annual meeting, subject to the 
approval of the Association. The Literary Committee 
shall be responsible for the literary, scientific and artistic 
features of the annual meeting and shall report the same to 
the Board. The Trustees shall have control of the property 
of the Association, books, manuscripts, or works of art. 
They shall be responsible for the custody of revenue of the 
Association, whether from donations, bequests, members’ 
fees, investments, or from other sources. 

5. Absent Members.—Members detained from attending 
the annual meeting shall notify the Secretary. 

6. Papers.—No paper shall be read before the Conven- 
tion of the National Association of Elocutionists except by 
the author of the same, and no essay shall be published in 
the official report of the Asssociation except such as has been 
read by the author at the Convention, the proceedings of 
which constitute the report of said Convention. But this 
by-law shall not be construed so as to prevent the reading 
and publishing of the essay of any distinguished scientist or 
litterateur who may be invited by the Literary Committee to 
prepare an essay for the Association. The Literary Com- 
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mittee shall be accountable to the Board of Directors for all 
such invitations. 

7. Advertising.—No person, whether a member of the 
Association or not, shall be allowed to advertise in any man- 
ner in the rooms of the Convention any publication, com- 
position, device, school, or invention of any sort, whether by 
free distribution, by circulars, or orally. 

8. Modification or Suspension of By-Laws.—The above 
provision shall be modified or suspended only by a two- 
thirds vote at regular meetings. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELOCUTIONISTS. 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the National Association 
of Elocutionists was held in the Central High School build- 
ing, Buttalo, N. Y., June 24 to 28, 1gol1. 

The first session of the main body was called to order 
at 3 p.m. Monday, June 24, by President Henry M. Soper. 

President Soper introduced the Rev. Adelbert L. Hud- 
son, of the Church of Our Father (Unitarian), buffalo, 
who offered prayer. 

PRESIDENT SOPER: I have pleasure in introducing Rev. 
Doctor O. P. Gifford, of the Delaware Avenue Baptist 
Church, of this city, whose address is next in order. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


P. GIFFORD, DELAWARE AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH, 
BUFFALO, NY. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I feel as Paul did when he stood before Agrippa, ‘I 
count myself happy, O king, that | am to speak for my- 
self before you today,” because you are expert in many of 
the customs and tricks of the profession that I represent. 

It is one thing to manufacture goods, and another to 
market the manufactured product; and when the market 
breaks the mill stops. We are taught in the university and 
seminary how to manufacture thoughts; we are taught by 
ladies and gentlemen of your profession how to market 
them; and when the market ceases, the mill stops. You 
have heard of the Hebrew who wished to have his boy 
trained to a mercantile calling. He took him down to a 
brother Hebrew’s clothing-store and consigned him to his 
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care for proper training. After a short period the boy was 
returned to his father, who immediately went down to see 
what was the trouble with the boy. being his own boy, 
there could be no real trouble with him. He asked the mer- 
chant, “Was n't he honest?” “Yes.” © Was n't he prompt?” 
“Yes.” “Well, could not he sell goods when anybody 
wanted to buy?” “Yes.” “Then why didn’t you keep 
him?” “Well, anybody can sell goods when people want 
to buy. I want a boy who can sell goods when there don't 
anybody want to buy.” Anybody can preach when the 
people want to hear. The thing is to get a preacher so 
trained that he will compel people to want to hear. In the 
spring the physical man needs a tonic; but the congregation 
needs a spiritual tonic all the year ‘round. And elocution 
is the preacher's tonic. Through it he creates an appetite 
for the mission and the message. Of course it was in New 
York state where a certain teacher was training her boys 
and girls to give original definitions. She said one day to 
her class, ‘Will some of you give me the definition of elocu- 
tion?” A small boy raised his hand. “Well, John, what is 
elocution?”’ “It is the way they murder people in the State 
of New York.” If that were true [ should be afraid to 
stand here today in this presence. but instead of taking, 
you prolong life; you prolong the life of the preacher, for 
if he cannot market his goods in a decently respectable way, 
how is he to earn an honest living from his fellows in the 
pews? 

We are indebted to you more than to any other profes- 
sion for so vocalizing our message that the people will 
listen; and we will learn something if they keep listening, 
and we keep talking. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, of New York, says that there 
are five evidences of education; and the first is correctness 
and precision in the use of the mother tongue. You teach 
us that, the value and the beauty of the English language. 
‘The time is past when one must enter the temple of knowl- 
elge by way of a dead language, as one enters an English 
country church through a graveyard. The emphasis now is 
being laid upon the English language ; but it can be rendered 
only by a man who understands it; and one can understand 
it only by profound study of it. 
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He gives as the second evidence of an education, man- 
ners. The Latins had but one word for manners and morals 
—wmores. Manners are not the masks, but the faces of mor- 
als. One can never possess the best manners unless he is 
himself moral to the core of his being. 

And he gives as the third evidence of education, retlec- 
tion; and brings the very serious charge against the Amer- 
ican people that they have not mastered the art of reflection. 

One of the most curious characters at the dawn of our 
century is that girl Helen Keller. You remember the hand 
of <lisease made her soul a prisoner in black solitude years 
ago. Shut out from the world without, she was shut in to 
the world within. The world is too much with us. The 
real world is the world within, not the world without. God 
did not make the universe in his own image and likeness; 
he made man so; and yet we are so busy with the world 
without we have no time for the world within. One can 
never be educated till he has mastered the art and science 
of reflection. This girl Helen Keller, trained for Harvard, 
when half way through her college course pauses to reflect ; 
and in a recent issue of the Radcliffe Magazine. describing 
this period and her college experience, we find her saying: 

“There are disadvantages, I find, in going to college. 
The one | feel most is lack of time. I used to have time to 
think, to reflect my mind; and I would sit of an evening 
and listen to the inner melodies of the spirit which one hears 
only in leisure moments, when the words of some loved poet 
touch a deep, sweet chord in the soul that had been silent 
until then. But in college there is no time to commune with 
one’s thoughts. One goes to college to learn, not to think, 
it seems. 

“Tt is impossible, I think,’’ she concludes, ‘‘to read four 
or five different books, in different languages and treating 
so widely of different subjects, in one day and not lose sight 
of the very end for which one reads, mental stimulus and 
enrichment. 

“Just now my mind is so full of heterogeneous matter 
that I most despair of ever being able to put it in order. 
Whenever I enter the region that was the kingdom of my 
mind I feel like the proverbial bull in the china closet. A 
thousands odds and ends of knowledge come crashing about 
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my head like hail-stones, and when | try to escape them, 
theme-goblins and college-nixies of all sorts pursue me until 
I wish—Oh, may I be forgiven the wicked wish—that I 
might smash the idols | came to worship!” 

Amen! And amen! 

We are so busy retailing other men’s thoughts that we 
lose the power to think ourselves; yet a man can never be 
self-respecting unless he has a profound conviction that he 
is in the best company God ever made when he is alone. 
I have great sympathy with that Englishman Coleridge tells 
of, who had such a profound self-respect that he never 
spoke his own name without lifting his hat. He had been 
much alone. 

You cannot master the thoughts of the great thinkers 
and the great writers without insulating yourself in your 
study from the busy world, brooding over the thought and 
being brooded over by the spirit that underlies it, till you 
in a sense lose your personality and become the thought 
you reproduce. So you are teaching us the power and the 
value of earnest, persistent, quiet thought and reflection. 

Another evidence is in the growth of the mind. Some 
men are like crystals; they harden early and never grow. 
They have a good orthodox setting; they flash on the bosom 
of conservative thought, and rise and fall with its pulse-beats 
and heart-throbs ; but stand for nothing after they leave the 
university and the seminary. 

Another type of mind is like the plant that is never the 
same, always growing, always enriching, always transform- 
ing everything it touches into the expression of its own 
life. You cannot give your days and hours and years to the 
study of the best literature in the English-speaking and 
living world, and the reproduction of its noblest thoughts, 
without becoming akin to the nobility of the thought of the 
master you reproduce. The mind grows by what it feeds 
on. 

But his final evidence of education is the power to make 
people do. What we need at the beginning of this century 
is men of action as well as men of thought. Mr. Schwab, 
of Pennsylvania, draws a million dollars a year. Mr. 
Schwab has the power to make men do. Mr. Schwab ad- 
vertises for eight men who will stand at the head of eight 
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steel plants, and offers them each a salary of $25,000 a 
year; but every man must have power to make other men 
do. 

You, as teachers of elocution; you, as promoters of the 
world’s best thought and life, turn out into the world year 
after year classes of men and women who are taught by you 
to do things. They are stirred to the very bottom of their 
powers, and they are organized to stir the communities in 
which they live. 

And so, because you belong to the educated class, be- 
cause you are educators, brother men, and sister women, 
I welcome you to the heights of Buffalo. 

I am told—I do not know how true it is—that butfalo 
is “wide open.” When that expression is used it means the 
sewers of Buffalo are wide open. | do not welcome you to 
the sewers of Buffalo. There are certain parts of the city 
that you had better keep out of if you want to keep respect- 
able when you get home; but | welcome you to our homes, 
to our brains, and to our beautiful city; to the best that is 
in the town called Buffalo. 

May you be a blessing, and prove yourselves a blessing 
to us. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


HENRY M,. SOPER, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Fellow Members of the Association, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Next on the program is my humble part. Happily, in 
the opening address one is not expected to take any text, 
or to keep to any text if one is taken. Neither is one in 
danger of any criticism in discussion following, since this is 
one of the privileged papers of the convention which is not 
discussed or criticised—at least in public. ,I suppose it will 
be criticised liberally, privately ! 

In behalf of the Convention, I say to the good citizens 
of Buffalo, we thank you for your words of welcome and of 
kindly greeting, and for your generous courtesy extended 
to us. We feel we ought to doubly thank you when we re- 
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member what a large family of guests you entertain aside 
from us, what a multitude of other conventions are here; 
and how many similar bodies were unable to find a spot 
whereon to pitch their tents or rest their weary feet, but, 
like the Arabs, have been obliged to fold their tents and 
silently steal away, unhoused and unfed. But for us, the 
gates of this temple of learning gracefully swung open, and 
we gratefully enter. We can but congratulate you upon 
the royal way in which you have welcomed all the nations 
of all America to your city. 

The genius of your architecture, the noble towers, the 
beautiful domes, lofty pinnacles and stately columns, that 
rise so magnificently from your exposition grounds, speak 
in silent eloquence to every member of our Association whu 
has journeyed hither to gather inspirat:on for higher attain- 
ments in all that is eloquent and noble in life. 

As an Association, we feel that we may with a just pride 
congratulate ourselves on this tenth anniversary of our birth. 
The infant born in New York city in 1892, amid the chaos 
incident to all new organizations, amid dire prophecies of 
an early and ignoble grave, still lives, and with just pride 
we look back today over the history of our first decade. 
We come not to boast that those early promises of evil and 
of failure have not been realized, but rather to give fervent 
thanks that despite the indignant dissenters who marched 
out in a body and left us to our fate in 1892, despite the 
unrighteous criticisms and bitter muttering that have occa- 
sionally arisen, we stand today stronger and more united 
than ever. The infant has cast aside its swaddling clothes 
and stands forth ready to grapple with the mighty problems 
of expression in this progressive age, and exulting in all 
the growing vigor of precocious Young America. 

Let us not, however, rest upon our laurels, nor dream too 
much of our past achievements. This age of hustle and 
progress is clamoring as never before for true, practical, un- 
affected styles of expression. We must meet this demand, 
or, failing to do this, we shall justly sink before the storm 
of modern criticism. Everywhere we behold the struggle 
for power and place in the land. Not bullets nor bayonets, 
but the ballot of the people shall decide all the great national 
questions ultimately, and the true orator sways the ballot 
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of the people. Schools of oratory must recognize the fact 
that merely teaching how to “speak pieces’ should be a 
very small part of their training; they must teach their 
pupils how to talk. The business world demands talkers in 
every line of teaching, in every vocation. Even the labor 
unions are as systematically training their leaders in talking 
as the cadets of West Point are trained in military tactics. 
Young men and women in charge of offices are finding that 
grace of movement and fluency of speech will advance their 
salaries in proportion to their abilities in these particulars. 
A young man who has charge of a large law office, and re- 
ceives callers in the reception room, was recently invited 
to the office of his employer, who said, “Young man, I am 
going to raise your salary, you talk better than you did. 
You hold my clients better.” This young man had just 
taken a course of lessons in talking and public speaking, 
and this advance of salary was a direct result of that train- 
ing, as the young man himself acknowledges. It is argued 
that ladies do not need a special course in this particular 
feature, that they can talk fluently enough without this 
training, but it must be remembered that from a business 
standpoint there is as great danger in talking too much as 
there is in talking too little, and that there is quite as much 
in the way you talk as in what you say. Thus it is seen 
that the field of the true elocutionist is unlimited. and no 
teacher in this country today need lack patronage if he will 
emphasize this practical side of the profession. In short, 
to know what to say, to know how to say it, and to know 
when you have said it, is the true elocutionary trinity. This 
applies equally to the public speaker and to the orator. The 
successful talker has only to energize, amplify, and project 
his every-day talking style in society and business, and then 
preserve the same natural manner in public speaking in 
order to be truly effective before large audiences. The 
orators of the present are slowly but surely coming to recog- 
nize this fact. Henry Ward Beecher, Wendell Phillips, and 
Chauncey Depew may be cited as excellent illustrations of 
this type of oratory. 

Great questions are confronting our nation today, and 
must be met and settled. Notwithstanding the frequent 
statements that money rules the world, let me venture the 
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prediction that in the final climax of the crisis in public 
affairs that must surely come at no distant day between 
capital and labor, the ballot will prove its sovereign power 
over all else, and the orator will sway that ballot, and which- 
ever side sends forth the largest number of good orators 
will win the battle. 

Among the many things that are before this Association 
for study and investigation, we believe that above all meth- 
ods and theories rises the all-important subject of the silent 
forces in the realm of nature, and that until these are more 
thoroughly understood we shall in a great measure be grop- 
ing in the dark. The science of psychology is advancing, 
and yet with all the years that have been devoted to this 
study by the best minds of the ages, how very little there is 
in the way of formulation of even general principles upon 
which scholars seem agreed. A teacher will issue a text- 
book today proclaiming certain cardinal principles, and to- 
morrow he will teach his classes so different a theory that 
you, listening, will declare that this person cannot be the 
author of his own book. We believe that the psychologist 
will never gain much permanent ground until he deals more 
with causes and less with effects. The psychic societies of 
London and Boston have done more real laboratory work 
in unlocking the mysteries of this science than all the pro- 
fessional psychologists. 

Along this line of thought we would refer you to the 
statements of Sir William Crookes, in his address before 
the British Association of Scientists in 1898; also to the 
published proceedings of the Society for Psychological Re- 
search, and to the deductions therefrom by the late F. W. H. 
Myers, of London; also to Pierre, and Janet, and Binet in 
France; and to Brener, in Australia. 

Among the psychologists of America we may mention 
William James as having come the nearest to a practical 
analysis in his various experiments. To certain experiments 
and their resultant deductions must we look for whatever 


will stand the final test of fact. Is it wise, then, to teach as _ 


settled psychological principles, statements which, to a very 
large extent, will be supplanted by something else tomor- 
row? We would not for a moment belittle the study of 
psychology, but rather dignify it as the all-essential funda- 
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mental factor in a course of elocutionary training. What 
we do desire to urge is that we should, at the present time, 
teach only such general principles of the subject as are 
recognized by psychologists generally as incontrovertible 
facts. This science is but in its infancy. From the early 
discovery of electricity as a potent factor, how long a time 
elapsed before it began to be brought into practical use. So 
will psychology yet be made as practical in the pedagogy 
of elocution and oratory. As wireless telegraphy is now a 
practical thing of every-day life, so it also may prove in the 
science of wireless thought, or telepathy. Even now telep- 
athy is admitted by scientists to be a fact and not a fancy, 
and we believe it will yet be as practical as wireless teleg- 
raphy. 

The science of thought vibrations—the sixth sense, the 
subtle ether that pervades space—all these are worthy of 
our earnest study in connection with modulations of voice, 
and principles of action in expression and oratorical effect. 
While you may smile with incredulity at these suggestions, 
you must admit—all intelligent observers do admit—that in 
the most effective readers and orators there is a silent, subtle, 
intangible something that influences the audience favorably 
—we call it the soul-power of oratory, and various other 
terms. In oratorical contests a separate column for mark- 
ing it is drawn under the heading of rhetorical, or general 
effect, but whatever this unknown quantity may be, it is 
more potent than all the other known elocutionary forces 
combined, and beside it the known methods of elocutionary 
training sink into insignificance. It is a force the source 
and nature of which the psychology of the present day has 
not yet discovered. Would it not be well to have a special 
committee from this Association to investigate these silent 
forces, and to report at our next Convention and from year 
to year? We believe the work of such a committee to be 
as important, at least, as that of any other in our list. To 
the student who shall unlock the secrets and reveal phil- 
osophically and practically the mysteries of these silent 
forces will be accorded a grander glory and gratitude than 
ever crowned the names of Esculapius, Watt, Morse, Colum- 
bus, or Franklin. The power of hypnotism cannot be 
ignored as one of the silent forces which the reader and the 
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orator wields in his great aim to move and mould the 
thoughts of his hearers. How this power may be wisely and 
honestly employed, how we may get a clear idea of its 
philosophy and phenomena, are questions for us to consider 
in this connection. 

Today the world reels beneath the mighty pulsations of 
its teeming millions, who are pressing their claims for 
supremacy. Competition was never so great, and with eager 
haste the leaders of the masses go to the elocutionist and 
frantically ask, “What can you do for me that I may win, 
that I may carry my case against all opposing forces? Help 
me to wheel my batteries into line; help me to scale the 
heights and plant my banner high over all, and my glory 
and success shall be yours also.” Are we meeting this de- 
mand as we should? Have we not greater worlds to con- 
quer, of which we have scarcely dreamed? It seems so to 
me, and this is why I have thus emphasized the topic of the 
silent forces as factors in our profession that are far might- 
ier than all the melody and motion which are but mere re- 
sults of this force. Ole Bull, when asked why his playing 
was so much more effective than others whose technique 
was equal to his, replied, “It is not my technique; my violin 
notes are only the medium by which I convey my feelings 
to my audience.” 

We have read of a violinist who, by striking certain 
chords on his instrument, could make a stone column tremble 
and totter. Be this true or not, we believe, when the laws 
of vibration are better understood, that our whole system of 
teaching melody will be reduced to a much more absolute 
science. May not some committee on the history of elocu- 
tion investigate to see whether or not this at present 
undeveloped science of vibrations was known to the 
Greeks or Romans, or to some other ancient peoples. 
The poem entitled “The Lost Chord” has a beautiful hint 
to investigators along this line. We believe that the soul 
of the orator is often inspired with many chords of melody 


which the imperfectly—or better say—the inadequately — 


trained vocal machinery is unable to express; and if the 
avenues of vocal expression were only disciplined to re- 
spond to these promptings, we should see more frequent in- 
stances of irresistible oratory that would, like a mighty 
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whirlwind, sweep all before it. We know and read of occa- 
sional instances where such is the case, and wonder how 
it is done. Who will find the key to unlock this mystery? 
We read in Julia C. R. Dorr’s poem, “The Legend of the 
Organ-Builder,” these words: 
“Day by day the organ-builder in his lonely chamber wrought, 
Day by day the soft air trembled with the music of his thought.” 


Who shall say that this legendary statement may not be a 
reality? Tennyson says, in his Bugle Song: 


“Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever.” 

It is claimed by the ablest philosophers that a small stone 
dropped into mid-ocean moves every particle of water in 
the vast expanse of the briny deep, and that the waves thus 
set in motion reach not only to the farthest shores, but down 
to the very depths as well. Hence may we not accurately 
measure the number and force of brain and soul vibrations 
which are said to be moving on through all time and eter- 
nity? This is equally true of the reciter and the orator. 
Words saturated with soul-power and sincerity are ever 
invincible. It for the teacher to regulate and not restrict 
this power by too much grace and finish, which are the 
parents of restraint and self-consciousness. Those who 
have been the victims of the “sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal” style of elocution are crying for redress of griev- 
ances, and for the natural methods, and the judgment of 
common sense. Shall we not heed the cry? 

We eat now of the fruits of the trees planted by our 
forefathers. Shall we not plant some elocutionary trees 
today, for the benefit of the future ages? Shall we not be 
more patient and unselfish in delving into the history of 
Elocution? that we may recover the buried secrets of the 
lost art of Greek and Roman eloquence, together with the 
treasures of the oratory of all ages? And may we not yet 
have a committee on the history of Elocution, that will be 
willing to work for a common cause, and for the paramount 
honor and glory of the National Association of Elocution- 
ists. 

Trusting that the sudden transition will not jar upon 
the sensitive nerves of the audience, I wish now to step 
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abruptly from the esthetic and etherial to some very tangible 
and practical topics relating to our professional work. I 
desire to congratulate the association upon the marked pro- 
gress it has made in its work. You have reduced theories 
to practical drills, and wonderfully stimulated thoughtful 
discrimination. In the earlier years of our association many 
complained that our programs consisted of only fine-spun 
theories, and the clamor was for something practical. All 
who have attended the recent sessions of our Association 
must admit that cry has been heard and generously an- 
swered. Our very able and worthy ex-president, Professor 
Chamberlain, in his Detroit address of 1896, made several 
very valuable suggestions which have as yet not been acted 
upon. | wish here to briefly emphasize some of them: Why 
cannot this association have a standing committee upon pro- 
nunciation which shall do such thorough work that the dic- 
tionary makers shall respect and heed it? Each year the 
fluctuations in methods of pronunciation seem aiming to 
keep pace with the changes in the fashion of bonnets and 
gowns. We must either call a halt in this, or agree that it 
is correct to pronounce words to suit every sort of fad and 
fancy that may spring up in any coterie of people in any 
part of the country. By experience and observation, we 
know that the work of the chairman of the literary com- 
muttee is by far too heavy and arduous. There should be a 
special committee to arrange the evening recitals, and thus 
lighten by that much the labors of the regular program com- 
mittee. We hope to see the question-box perpetuated. We 
believe nothing else so fully meets the desideratum of hav- 
ing all the membership take part in the deliberations, and it 
also serves to bring out many valuable points which other- 
wise would not be touched upon. We earnestly recommend 
that the report of the Terminology Committee be made one 
year in advance—that is to say, have the report made to the 
Convention and published in the Annual Report, but not 
discussed nor voted upon till the meeting of the Convention 
in the following year, thus giving ample time for each mem- 
ber to consider the report and come filled with well-digested 
thoughts and opinions on this most important subject. We 
are so far behind other societies of science and art in our 
nomenclature that we urge more rapid and vigorous prose- 
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cution of this matter. We further recommend a committee 
on elocutionary literature, whose duty it shall be to make a 
thorough research into all the elocutionary literature of all 
the ages past, in print or out of print, down to the present ; 
that this committee make a complete catalogue of all the 
important books, lectures, etc., extant, with names of pub- 
‘lishers, prices, etc., and that this list be made a part of the 
Annual Report. We believe this would pave the way for 
arranging a course of yearly reading and study by the Asso- 
ciation at large, and ultimately lead to a more definite stan- 
dard of professional qualification for active membership, 
and also for grading the standard of teachers. This course 
may be on a similar plan to that of the Chatauqua, except 
that it be confined to reading bearing directly upon vocal 
and physical culture. We reiterate the desirability of a 
committee on the history of elocution; and suggest that the 
committee consist of ten members, that this be a standing 
committee for a term of years, and that it report to the 
association from year to year, and to the association only. 

We also suggest that every former, as well as present 
member of this association, act as a committee of the whole, 
to interest as many others as possible in our work, and to 
induce them to join this body; by this means alone, our 
membership may be more than doubled. 

Again, we must not forget that the perpetuation and 
growth of this association proportionately advances the 
professional interests of each member, and adds to the dig- 
nity of our art in the eyes of the world, which, by degrees, 
will learn to convert its criticism into respectful praise, as it 
sees the improvement in our aims and methods. 

This association work must mean more or less self-sacri- 
fice on the part of each and all of us, but let us be wise 
enough to see that, even from a selfish standpoint, it will 
eventually pay a large dividend on the investment. 

Of late, it has seemed eminently true that death loves a 
shining mark, and he has aimed his cruel darts at many of 
the brightest and best of our staunch and faithful members. 
The echoes of the death roll-call of our last convention had 
-scarcely died away before there was borne on trembling 
wires the sad news that our beloved Merrill had left us and 
joined the Eternal Association of the Heavenly Hosts. Who 
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can ever forget him? Who can but ever remember him 
with love? He was with us in the earliest struggles of our 
association, and contributed many words of cheer as well as 
much valuable and active labor in promoting the welfare 
of our organization. His words before our convention were 
as “apples of gold in pictures of silver,” never missed the 
mark, and fell as sweet harmonizers upon our sometimes 
discordant discusssions. How little I thought, when last I 
grasped his hand in fervent farewell at the Cincinnati con- 
vention that | should never again meet and greet him in 
our annual gatherings. 

Later in the year, our esteemed friend and near neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Riley, was suddenly called from her labors here 
to a grander field beyond. We little thought one year ago 
that we should never see her kindly face among us again. 
You will remember that when she was nominated at St. 
Louis, last summer, for vice-president, she asked to be ex- 
cused from the honor, as she hoped to be in California this 
summer, little dreaming that ere the summer came she would 
have passed through the true Golden Gate. Although work- 
ing almost side by side with her in the same building, I ever 
looked upon her not as a professional rival but as a friend. 
The association will never have a more loyal, generous and 
self-sacrificing friend than Mrs. Ida Morey Riley. She 
stood ready to respond always to every call for help in any 
emergency. She gave of her time and strength not grudg- 
ingly but gladly, whenever she realized the association had 
need for them. Could we but rally one hundred members 
with as able and willing brains and hearts as had she, our 
cause would never falter but go on to supreme success. 
But while we must mourn for her and miss her genial, in- 
spiring presence, and her generous helpfulness, God grant 
that we may be lifted higher in our own aims and efforts by 
the influence of her unselfish, noble life. 

The sweet memories of Mrs. Riley and of Mr. Merrill 
should serve to soften any and every bitter spirit of wounded. 
pride or jealousy, and all carping criticism that has ever 
been breathed in any of our conventions, and should help 
us to remember that we, too, each and all, are swiftly and 
surely moving toward the shores of that sunny land whither 
these bright spirits are gone, and serve to remind us that 
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none but the pure in heart shall find entrance there. Time 
will not permit me to mention more fully Moses True Brown, 
Mrs. Moon-Parker and others who have gone to join the 
great majority during the past year; but memory will ever 
keep bright their names and work. 


I have been urged to be a candidate for a third term, 
but as to the third-term principle I will say that, although 
they are so much taller than I in every other particular, I 
must firmly take my stand by the side of Washington and 
McKinley, and respectfully decline to thus lend my name. 

Finally, let me say that I never expect to address you 
again in my present capacity. Time is too short and words. 
are too feeble to tell you how grateful I feel toward the 
faithful members of this association, who have stood by me 
so loyally in the work of the past two years, and have helped 
keep the convention flag flying. 
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CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL AUDITORIUM. 
PRESIDENT H. M. Soper, presiding. 


1. Miss Cora M. WHEELER, Utica, N. Y. 
Scenes from Stephen Phillips’ tragedy of “King Herod.” 
2. EpMuNp VANCE Cook, Cleveland, Ohio. 
“Pot Luck with a Poet.”—Abridged. 

Readings from his own verses, chiefly from his volumes, “Rimes 
to be Read” and “A Patch of Pansies,” comprising the following: 

“Glad to See You.” 

“Nathan Flat.” 

“His Besetting Sin.” 

“Going Home to Mother.” 

“Unverstandlich.” 

“Fin de Siecle.” 

“How They Heard La Prima.” 

“The Other one was Booth!” 

“The World Awheel.” 

“Otto and the Auto.” 

“The Hero of the Hill.” 

“Red Cross Nurse.” 

“Foreboding.” 

“The Young Man Waited.” 

“Story of Old Glory.” 


SESSION OF THE MAIN BODY, Tuespay, 10:00 A. M. 


PRESIDENT HENRY M. Soper in the Chair 


STAGE BUSINESS. 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, NEW YORK CITY. 


Part I. 

A company of players is a class, of which the teacher is 
the stage manager. Rehearsals or lessons are in “stage busi- 
ness,” so-called, i. e., details in the action of dramatic char- 
acters on the stage. 
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There are many leading masters and many schools of 
“stage business.” 

There is the process which has been made so dominant 
in the theater of this country by the late Augustin Daly, 
and which has been accepted and imitated by many stage 
managers. ‘Thirty years ago, when Mr. Daly began his 
career as a manager, he invented, or rather revived, what 
was at that time a novel stage method, namely, a con- 
stant movement of the characters on the stage, keeping the 
spectator’s eye constantly entertained, and inventing a mass of 
detail of stage business. This might be called the kaleido- 
scopic or sleight-of-hand and feet method, which has proved 
admirable in German farce-comedy. It, however, has been. 
essentially a fad, a reaction from the cumbrous declamatory 
style, and is rapidly dying out, replaced, as we shall see, by 
much simpler and more reposeful processes, in which vocal 
effects appealing to the ears are more significant. Mr. 
Daly’s plan necessitated great thoroughness in the construc- 
tion of the prompt book, or stage copy of the play, on ac- 
count of minutiae of stage business. Indeed, the prompt 
book, as a sort of text-book containing the results of thor- 
ough study and preparation of the stage business of a play, 
is recognized as a necessity by all the most thorough stage 
managers. In these prompt copies, two-thirds of the matter 
will often consist of stage business. Prompt books have 
formerly been available in MS. form only; but we now have 
very interesting printed works of this description of modern 
plays, as of the master play-builder of the contemporary 
English stage, Pinero, and of that greatest composer and 
stage manager as well in the classical music drama—Rich- 
ard Wagner. The exact movements and positions to the 
accompaniment of musical score is practically a representa- 
tion of the traditional school of stage business, which is 
according to a certain system of fixed rules regulating cer- 
tain positions and movements, originated in the past and 
preserved in the present. This includes a wealth of pauses 
and emphases, starts and stoppings, the making of points 
and flourishes, especially on entrances and exits, a 1-2-3 
method; a rigid system of balanced and opposing actions, 
“sweeping back before going on,” “never a step unless three 
steps,” “always save your final line for the exit,” “play to. 
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the house, especially in asides,” “emphasize your cues,” 
“make a ‘property’ important, or cut it out,” “always replace 
the furniture,” “don’t allow furniture or people to hide you,” 
and many other forms like those used by the dancing mas- 
ter. Stage business, indeed, with the old school was largely 
stage etiquette, a decadent art in many companies of today. 

The balanced method between the traditional and the 
inspirational school, and the increased subtlety from the 
study of speech, is evidenced in the French theater of to- 
day—and the théater is always of today. The French have 
colonized and established governmental authority over the 
whole theatrical world, as they have in the technical world, 
of all art. Probably the greatest stage manager and dra- 
matic teacher of the century has been the late Regnier, of 
the Theatre Frangais and Paris Conservatoire. Perhaps 
the best extant published work on stage business is the re- 
markable prompt copy of Moliere’s “Tartuffe,” by Regnier. 
I trust an absence of stage technique will never make com- 
mon what I once saw in “Romeo and Juliet,” in which the 
heroine sang a solo on the balcony, and at her final death 
scene, not having rehearsed her fall and not knowing how 
to do it, Juliet remarked, “Oh, pshaw!” and to the audible 
discomfort of Romeo, deliberately sat on his chest and rolled 
over. 

So rapid is the progress in these matters, and so con- 
stant are the changes in stage methods, that Sarah Bern- 
hardt, the greatest technician of the theater in the world, 
may now be looked upon as a little “old school” in her pro- 
cesses. 

If the great actors of the last generation came among us 
again, we should find the distinctively classic and traditional 
school unsatisfactory, in comparison with the less formal 
but more intellectual and quite as systematic and prear- 
ranged processes of, for instance, Mme. Dusé; yet the one 
may be too pictorial, the otner too hysterical; extremes are 
ever dangerous. Let us try to find the happy mean. 

The search in the theater is too much for that which 
is merely novel, and this has given birth to a great many 
fads, all of them, as I have observed, more or less extreme, 
and therefore more or less insufficient and wrong. The rev- 
olutionary sweeping away of traditions results in the ex- 
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treme form of naturalism championed by Antoine in Paris. 
In that city are many theaters each with a peculiar name 
illustrative of some peculiar fad. As a natural reaction from 
this tendency, we find the symbolic drama now and then 
.coming to the fore. Something can be learned from all 
these methods; the value of entertaining the eye by move- 
ment, of fastening the stage business, as it were, in notes 
to be played at given points and intervals, the importance 
of retaining the inheritance of the rules of the past, the 
value of scholarship, of allowing freedom in the play of the 
natural impulses of a clever stage manager, the importance 
of the technical method of often making the stage business 
symbolic, of constantly studying the text-book, Nature; 
each and all have their values in the make-up of a perfect 
science of stage business. A danger, however, in the realis- 
tic method lies in the avowed attempt of some of our most 
prominent stage managers of the day, never to utilize an 
old situation, but always to invent or imagine that they have 
invented something new. There is danger in another form 
of the realistic method, as illustrated in the theories, but 
disproved in his practice, of the late Mr. Herne, in carrying 
the raw photography of nature so far that it is no longer an 
art picture. If art cannot improve upon nature, of what use 
is art? 

Juliet, at the close of Act 1, would in real life pass out 
of the room in a very commonplace way, but on the stage, 
as the flambeaux go out one by one, and the shades deepen 
and cross one another, the fateful figure of the old hag, the 
nurse, drawing back the white-clad, dreamy figure of Juliet 
into the darkness, whose eyes are fixed upon the place where 
Romeo has gone—in this more is suggested than reality 
would imply. 

With certain of the most advanced stage directors of the 
day, we will surely see the principles illustrated that we 
are seeking, as, for instance, in the atmospheric and pictur- 
esque method of Sir Henry Irving. The constructive ability 
of William Gillette, not only in playwriting but in stage 
management, in which the illusion of reality is obtained by 
proper artistic processes, has also, in a little different way, 
been accomplished by another very prominent playwright 
-and exceedingly able stage director, Mr. Clyde Fitch Then, 
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of course, there are geniuses, who are subject to no system, 
but whose natural powers are so advanced and creative that 
they take the place of perfected theory and science, such 
as David Belasco. The dominance of one man in the theat- 
rical world, let me say, is owing not to his unusual business 
capacity, but to the fact that he has an extraordinary in- 
stinct in the matter of designing and arranging stage busi- 
ness. This he accomplishes not only through his own nat- 
ural and inherited gifts, but because he is, as all stage man- 
agers should be, very absorptive of values in any method 
of anyone else. 


Part II. 


While every situation in every play is new, and presents 
a new problem to be solved, yet there must be fundamental 
principles that can serve as a guide in working out these 
problems, and while allowance must be made for natural 
impulse and momentary inspiration, out of sympathy and 
surrender to the emotions of the scene, yet absolute essen- 
tials exist in the proper construction of a stage situation. 
The ultimate basis of such essential principles must be found 
in the study of human nature, and in the social, personal 
and other conditions of human life, for the stage, of course, 
is simply a selected representation of episodes and conditions 
of human life. Such principles, in their relation to stage 
action, are not to found in books, however. [Even the tra- 
ditions handed down by word of mouth are so subject to the 
temperamental and changeable standards of human taste 
and judgment, that it would seem almost impossible to lay 
down a strict, formulated system or science on the subject. 
Yet, of course, the principles of the art of the stage must 
be parallel to that of other arts. In the painted picture the 
focus, contrasts, perspective, etc., are paralleled in the mov- 
ing picture of the stage, with the difference born of the 
peculiar artificial framework and arrangement of the 
theater. The theater is so constructed that the spectators 
are placed on one side of the stage, and everything is per- 
formed in the three-sided space of the stage, for the sake 
of being seen and hearl by those in front. 

It is evident that there should not be. and cannot be, a 
presentation of real life, and that there must be a modified 
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re-presentation, according to the artificial limitation and 
conditions of the theater. What are these special conditions 
peculiar to the stage? 

Real marble on the stage does not seem so real as papier 
maché imitation. This is an illustration of a comprehensive 
fact. The effect is what we want, with the greatest econ- 
omy of labor to all concerned. ‘This, combined with the 
artificial conditions of the theater stage, demands that every 
commonplace and every ordinary activity of real life must 
be learned over and over again, and the trick or technicality 
acquired that shall make it seem real. An essential rule ts, 
that the active (the front part of the) body shall be wherever 
it can best be seen, and that the movements must be adapted 
to the size and shape of the scenic environment. 

Here is a short cut to our goal. Imagine the stage to be 
in the form of a face, turned upwards, the forehead toward 
the audience, the eyes down right and left, the nose the cen- 
tral feature, and the mouth in the central line up stage and 
back. Just where the features of the face are, there the 
active and the salient meanings are expressed, and the ex- 
pression of each part of the face is paralleled in the valua- 
tion of the corresponding parts of the stage. The cheeks 
and the forehead are the passive and involuntary parts, 
where negative action takes place or unimportant people 
congregate, the mouth is the dominant, strong part, the 
nose the stage center and the eyes the positions where the 
finer and more intelligent meanings are expressed. ‘Two 
lines drawn from the point up center down on either side 
of the proscenium, and extended into the auditorium, would 
form an angle which would mark the active part of the 
stage as measured by the arc of the footlights, and the seat- 
ing part of the auditorium. The valuation of each part of 
the theater is inverse in position to that of the stage, where 
we can see that the three zones of the front, middle and 
back are respectively used for the finer, for the central and 
for forceful, declamatory purposes. In the same way, the 
division of the right and left has the same relation that the 
right and left of the face or body, the masculine and fem- 
inine distinctions, the central lines being the most evident 
and important. 
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Another illustration comes to mind, or rather an analogy, 
between the science of elocution and that of stage business, 
which may make the subject clearer. 

There must, in a sentence, be a center of interest and 
emphasis, about which the words and phrases are grouped 
in the order of their relative values. The words arrange 
themselves in groups or phrases, each about a central em- 
phasis, and between the phrases and words are pauses of 
different lengths, the words themselves having head, body 
and extremity, and are recognized as each containing an 
individual temperament. So it is on the stage. The indi- 
vidual characters arrange themselves so that there is a 
focus and center to the picture, which perfects its unity. 
They group themselves, there being a central figure in each 
group, and the spaces between the groups are analogous 
to the pauses between phrases, the prominence or otherwise 
of the different phrases or words being parallel to the per- 
spective in the picture or relative importance of the words 
or phrases. In similar manner the variations of style re- 
quire adaptation of manner, tempo, extension, key, etc., etc. 
The “business” of a blank-verse, standard drama, for exam- 
ple, would be different from a colloquial, modern play, just 
as its elocutionary delivery would vary, and in exactly sim- 
ilar forms and modes. 

We are always seeking for tableaux or pictures that can 
be held more or less, because only the sustained positions can 
make a prominent impression upon the camera of the eyes and 
the sensitized film of the brain. The only object of move- 
ment in stage business, as in pantomime, is for its value in 
reaching a certain, more or less fixed position. Beyond the 
appreciation and command of pantomimic skill in carrying 
out such movement, it will be seen that in the constantly 
changing picture great variety of choice is possible in move- 
ment of position and a constructive ability which is funda- 
mental, the same as that used by the playwright, only more 
detailed and very emphatic and expressive. 

We have inherited on the traditional side of stage business 
much that can be traced to the ancients. The original values 


given to different points of the compass by the ancients—left, 


the near city; right, the distant country—are often retained 


in our placing of set-houses and country roadways, as well as. 
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the good old rule which gives the leading actor the proprietary 
right to the center entrance. ‘The management of a crowd or 
chorus, is readily traced from the original choral dances 
which preceded the existence of the actual theater, and 
which are preserved today to some extent in the crude forms 
of opera. These have been superseded to a great extent by 
a much more photographic method and greater attention to 
detail. 
Parr III. 


In all processes certain principles are involved; first a 
preservation of unity in the picture, by constantly focusing 
and having the center of attention; second, arrangement of 
detail in movement and position; and third, development of 
situation after situation through sequent and contrasting 
effects in the main point or climax of the scene or act. 

In the practice of stage business in applying these prin- 
ciples, there are three significant elements; the situation or 
tableau, which demands primarily a study of the divisions 
of the stage and their expressive values, rank or relationship 
of people on the stage, which demands a study of degree 
and kind of attention from one person to another ; and char- 
acterization. On the first term, the formation of pictures, 
and the last term, the study of temperament and other con- 
ditions of the character, I need not dwell, but the central 
and most important and all-significant agency in the ar- 
rangement of stage business may be found in the word 
“rank,” i. e., relationship of people on the stage. The late 
Steele Mackaye had probably worked out the most scientific 
exposition of this matter of rank. To put it, as my limit of 
time demands, in a very few words, there can be three 
ranks: 1, emotional, the temporary rank of the scene; 2, nat- 
ural, that is, personal, and 3, social or conventional. Each 
form, emotional, natural and social, exhibits itself either in 
the superior, equal or inferior relationship. Ruy Blas, for 
instance, is in natural or personal rank superior to his mas- 
ter, though inferior to the latter socially. He may in a sit- 
uation either dominate the scene or be subordinate, or he may 
divide the interest equally. For this reason I call the rank of 
situation—the temporary, the emotional ; the rank of personal 
worth—the natural; and the rank of social or class distinction 
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—the conventional. Detail of stage business ts involved in a 
study of these relationships of people. These ranks depend 
upon either the degree of look focused, parallel or separated, 
and the direction of look, up, down or with; second, the de- 
gree of attention of eye, head and body, and the direction of 
attention, faced, profiled, backed; or third, position on the 
stage, above, below or on a line. 

To quote a statement by Mr. Mackaye, “The alternate 
species of rank in the action of the play constitutes the art 
of the stage manager, and creates the various problems in 
stage business which he may be called upon to solve.” 

Much of the so-called stage illusion is merely a marked 
emphasis of what occurs in real life, such as the expression 
of surprise upon all occasions, focusing of the attention on 
the speaker or central figure, the expression common in 
every-day speech, the show of complete interest, as in listen- 
ing. Many rules are, however, necessitated either by the 
art or the necessary artificiality of the stage representation, 
such as the elimination of superfluous movement, the require- 
ment of greater repose than is observed in real life, the sus- 
taining of points and the elaboration of pauses, the invariable 
domination of the speaker over the listener, the accumulation 
of by-play, and the very important confidential and sympa- 
thetic relation betweer auditor and actor. 

Rules of tradition and principles of applied reasoning are 
both important. Without the latter the old stager would 
continue to cherish one principal object to obtain the center 
of the stage, and invariably on an entrance or exit to be pro- 
foundly magnetized by the door-mat, and the rational actor 
without traditions would find himself in the water without 
knowing how to swim and with his boots on. 

Traditions are not always to be followed. Inspiration, 
as Garrick said, may be the “goddess of the lazy” In the 
right sense all must be pre-arranged. ‘Tradition is the sci- 
ence of a departed artist,” and “inspiration, a plan instantly 
executed.” 

Great artists, in a technical sense, such as the members 
of the company of the Duke of Meiningen, which unfor- 
tunately no longer exists, in their wonderful performances, 
particularly of the Shaksperian drama,—great artists, in ex- 
quisite shading and fine technique of the French theaters, 
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and a few of our own actors, have learned to have thorough 
command of the resources of their art, and have found that 
the newer and deeper and truer tendency is towards simplic- 
ity, and the realization, to quote from the leading authority 
of the French theater, Diderot’s ** Paradox Sur le Comedien,” 
that “A play is like any well-managed association, in which 
each individual sacrifices himself for the general good and 
effect.” 


DISCUSSION. 


PRESIDENT SOPER: We now have about twenty minutes 
remaining, in which to discuss the paper and give the 
speaker a chance to reply to that discussion. For the bene- 
fit of new members I will state that the discussions are lim- 
ited, three minutes only being allowed to any one speaker, 
and each speaker is supposed to rise but once until all others 
have spoken who wish to take part. 

Mr. Boorn: | would like to inquire whether those illus- 
trations that were brought in are in the original paper? If 
not, | hope we shall have them preserved in published form. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I think the reason we all hesitate is 
because we feel that Mr. Sargent is a specialist in this line, 
while we are treading on new ground. I wish to express 
my appreciation of the paper. Mr. Sargent has laid us un- 
der great obligations by setting forth so clearly and in such 
compact shape these things which are so well known to 
many of the actors, but to us, who deal with situations not 
requiring such technique, are comparatively unknown. 

I think he has shown that there is a great deal more of 
exact science in the art of acting than we have been accus- 
tomed to attribute to it. I am especially pleased at the way 
in which he has struck a blow at the so-called inspirational 
method. While I do not believe you can make men or 
women actors by rule, merely by following technique, yet I 
believe there are certain limitations within which one must 
keep his inspiration. I recall how Booth used to toe the 
same nail-head night after night, in the same play. It was 
was very interesting to observe how such great actors fol- 
low a definite method. I was very much impressed when I 
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saw George Vandenhoff, in Macbeth, occupy substantially 
the same position and use the same action in the scene where 
he goes to murder Duncan. (lllustrating.) The second 
time I heard him he placed the emphasis on a different word 
in this rendering, but the stage business was always exactly 
the same. | think we ought to feel very grateful to Mr. 
Sargent for having given us these results of his experi- 
ence. 

Miss Bruor: | believe Mr. Sargent said Madame bern- 
hardt was the greatest exponent of technique. Madame 
hardt told me in Paris last summer that she never played a 
character twice alike; and I observed that for myself. That 
is, the main business, as Mr. Silvernail has said, remained 
practically the same; but as far as her movements on the 
stage, her transitions and inflections, they varied consider- 
ably. I saw the same play given by her in Paris and in 
Cleveland, and those performances were very different. I 
also noticed a great change in the play “La Tosca.” She told 
me herself that she received inspirations from her audience 
—never played twice alike—even if she is the greatest ex- 
ponent of technique. 

Miss WHEELER: All our discussion is in the nature of 
thanks. Mr. Sargent spoke of some things that he might 
have illustrated, if he had had time. If there was anything 
that he is willing to further elaborate and illustrate, I should 
like, for one, very much to have him do so. (Applause. ) 

Miss Bruor: I wish to say that in what I said I did 
not wish to offer it_in the spirit of criticism, by any means. 

PRESIDENT Soper: Mr. Sargent will have three minutes 
at the close of the discussion. 

Miss ZAcuHos: A very practical point in the paper, it 
seems to me, is the matter of the use of pantomime by the 
speaker and reader. The same laws laid down, or sug- 
gested, in the paper can be applied in a limited way, and 
sometimes fully, by the reader on the platform. I think 
one reason we have such ineffective and slovenly pantomime 
in our recitations is because we forget when giving the: 
reading of the lines of one character the relative place and 
action of the other characters who are constructively pres- 
ent; if we could keep in mind vividly the whole stage pic- 
ture, then we would give to each character its proper value 
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in relation to the others, and be able to properly adjust our- 
selves to the instantaneous change of characters in the read- 
ing, or impersonation. Such a vivid realization of the stage 
picture would improve our pantomime enormously, follow- 
ing exactly the method of the actor in that respect. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mrs. KENNEDY: Will Mr. Sargent kindly answer this _ 
question: Does Mr. Sargent believe in the elimination of 
individual inspiration in all characters as well as the leading 
one, or would he use individual inspiration? 

Mr. SARGENT: I do not quite understand your question. 
It is rather a deep one. Do you mean to ask how far the 
individual shall have free scope for his own mood? 

Mrs. KENNeEDy: Not at all. I mean, would you use in- 
dividual inspiration in the perfecting of the character, or 
would that be simply something you would allow after you 
knew that individual’s talent? 

Mr. Sorer: Mr. Sargent says he will answer that ques- 
tion in his three minutes at the close. 

Mrs. CArtER: The author of the paper spoke of the dif- 
ference in effect of the real and the unreal in the material 
decorations of the stage—the marble; ;and then carried it 
on to the expression of the character, or characters. 1 won- 
dered if he meant that the spoken word should also be given 
an overdoing; must that also be presented in an unreal 
way? I would like to have that question answered, be- 
cause we have so much that is unreal on the stage in the 
spoken word that sometimes the real is a great relief. 

PRESIDENT Soper: Will Mr. Sargent include that? His 
three minutes wili be very much occupied. ‘Time is valu- 
able ; let us improve it. 

Mrs. Woop: I wish very much to ask this question: Mr. 
Sargent said that art is to improve upon nature. Now, does 
he mean that in this sense, that we are to be led back to 
nature? For instance, a child’s voice is clear and sweet, 


and the gestures graceful; but as it grows older it seems as 


though it imitates others. In our drawing upon characters, 
should we take the best examples of hatred, or of grief, for 
instance, as they come before us and use those as our cri- 
teria, or should we try to improve upon those? 
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PRESIDENT SovER: That will come in the three minutes, 
I suppose. 

Mr. Perry: How much time have we still ? 

PRESIDENT SOPER: Six minutes. 

Mr. Perry: I give my three to Mr. Sargent. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

PRESIDENT SOPER: Anybody else wish to vote three min- 
utes more. 

Mr. McAvoy: He can have mine. 

PRESIDENT SoOPER: If there are others who wish to 
speak let us hear from them. If not, we will now give six 
minutes to Mr. Sargent. (Applause. ) 

Mr. SARGENT: | trust you will correct me if | did not 
understand. ‘The first point was in regard to Madame bern- 
hardt, as to her varying in her inspirations from night to 
night. I think, however, the speaker will have noticed that 
the stage business of Madame Bernhardt never changes. 
That would be, from the French point of view, a crime; 
and from an artistic standpoint would be absolutely wrong. 
There seems to be a foundation for this in outline drawing. 
You cannot, after you have begun to paint in the picture, 
change your drawing from night to night. The outline 
must remain constant. The next point was a request for 
some illustrations. I ought to have asked upon what par- 
ticular point illustrations were desired; will anyone suggest 
any particular point that seems to need illustration ? 

Miss WHEELER: The ones you skipped! 

Mr. SARGENT: [ don’t know. I threw in a great many 
things that occurred to me at the moment. There did oc- 
cur to me after I sat down two illustrations. I do not know 
how significant they are; but one deals with a point I barely 
touched, and which is very important and goes to the very 
fundamental meaning of all. As you know, in your art 
and in every other art, there seems to be that element 
of repose, of ease, fluency. On the stage that manifests 
itself in what we call spontaneity, or surprise. Every- 
thing must be a discovery, a novelty—nothing that we 
remember of having happened before, but it happens now, 
occurs to us for the first time. An illustration comes to 
me of an experience during my first trip to Europe. At the 
rise of the curtain at the first play I witnessed, the stage is 
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seen empty; on come two characters, two young men. This 
was in London. These two gentlemen coming on, one from 
up left, the other up right, march into the stage with that 
perfect manner, that perfect etiquette which the English 
have, and say, “How do you do? What a lovely morn- 
ing!” etc., and commence to talk commonplaces. On the 
other side of the Channel, two nights later, | saw the 
same play by a French company; and what was the dif- 
ference? The difference was, that one man came on first, 
no parallelism to start with; he opened the door, he found 
the room—discovered the room, discovered the objects in 
the room, discovered there was no one there; he discovered 
that he wanted to find someone; and discovered someone 
coming in; discovered it was the person he wanted to see; 
and there was enthusiasm and response when he had met 
him. (lIllustrating.) There is the sense of surprise, nov- 
elty, of discovery, freshness, as our first principle. 

Now, a finer principle is in a delicate—not necessarily 
delicate—it may be very strong, interaction. You have 
seen in the old days in school two pith-balls subjected to 
an electric current, and separating, or coming together, ac- 
cording to the kind of current used in the experiment. The 
characters on the stage are like two objects which are 
charged with currents of emotion, of different kinds at dif- 
ferent moments in the situation; and the drawing together 
and the forcing apart of the characters, their interaction, 
make up a very large portion of the more delicate parts of 
stage business. For instance, one of the greatest masters 
of the art was the late Chas. Coghlan. I remember the 
last time I saw him. He came on the scene—(I think it 
was in “The Royal Box’’)—and he found a lady he wished 
to see; he had a letter for her. He approaches her with 
that letter; he comes within the circle of her influence, and 
he feels and responds to that influence. The delicate feel- 
ing as he gives that letter, which contains something which 
will offend her and make her feel antagonistic to him, drives 
him away. A\s she reads it she, as well as he, is repelled. 
That interaction or sympathetic reflex is a very deli- 
cate and a very important thing—something we cannot 
mark, however, in stage business directions, although Mr. 
Pinero has succeeded wonderfully in attempting that, in the 
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giving of most minute descriptions. Miss Zachos spoke 
about pantomime, and Mrs. Carter about the spoken word. 
Of course I see things from the point of view of my training ; 
and it seems to me that any mistakes in elocution can readily 
be rectified if you do everything, as has been suggested by 
one or two, by going back to nature a little more, and seeing 
the thing as a living thing. I know I see the sentence as a 
living thing, in which every word is an individual, with its 
head, body and extremities, its motive power, its intrinsic 
temperament, etc.; and the words move about each other, 
relate themselves to each other with the same vividness that 
exists in a stage picture. ( Applause.) 


THE TECHNIQUE OF DIALOGUE AND MONO- 
LOGUE READING. 


EDWARD AMHERST OTT, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


In discussing the technique of dialogue and monologue 
reading, there are no traditional landmarks to ignore and 
no literature from which to quote. The successful use of 
plays and novels on the entertainment platform is of recent 
date, and too few readers have entered the field to establish 
such traditions as those which cling to the stage business 
of the drama. In the theatrical world there are certain 
definite and not te be ignored principles. The natural and 
the artistic elements are both recognized, but the natural is 
always subordinated to the necesssities which grow out of 
the limitations which a theater always involves. A beautiful 
setting in a parlor, an animated group upon the street, 
spontaneous and natural, becomes stiff and awkward when 
presented upon the stage without the modifying influences 
which a dramatic instinct, on the part of the stage manager, 
always demands. 

We have not gone far enough toward the development 
of the laws and principles to even decide when it is best for 
the reader to use a manuscript or a stand to hold his book. 
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What and how much of stage setting is permitted to 4 
reader, how much stage business and what kind? These are 
unsettled questions. They were questions discussed in the 
time of Charlotte Cushman, and arouse serious doubts in 
the minds of present-day readers. 

The purpose of this paper is to state some of the prob- 
lems and to suggest some lines of development that need 
attention. Definite conclusions will not be insisted upon, 
although definite statements will be made for the purpose of 
arousing a more valuable discussion. It will be understood 
that none of the genuine principles of interpretation recog- 
nized by all actors and readers are opposed or ignored be- 
cause they are not mentioned. Earnestness, sincerity and 
thorough appreciation of an author’s lines and spirit, all 
the conditions in fact belonging to the successful interpreta- 
tion of an author, are taken for granted. We simply dis- 
cuss in this paper the technique which will make the pres- 
entation of a scene or a group of characters, in their bear- 
ing upon one another, clear and definite to an audience. 

1. Every Art Limirep: Every art has its limitations. 
No sane sculptor attempts the subtle expression of color 
shades, and the painter is content with the dramatic moment 
which his brush preserves. He sacrifices willingly and 
wisely the larger and the longer story in which the novelist 
delights. A picture presents a moment; a novelist a se- 
quence. The dramatist also finds his limitations and omits 
those details and much information which novelists find it 
necessary to mention. The playwright uses only that part 
of the action of a story which deals with the peculiar mental. 
states which dialogue can unfold. 

The author’s limitations and the state of mind which the 
different styles of writing manifest are most interesting to. 
public readers and their teachers, because the honest reader 
battles with the same problems which the author finds it 
difficult to solve. When an author, therefore, attempts the 
forbidden task and tries to express in a poem that which 
should be told with a brush or by song, or by some other 
art, the reader will not be able to redeem the blunder. In 
the familiar Angelus, a painter shows the effect of a distant 
church bell calling the devout to prayer. The spire of the 
church is so distant—so far in the perspective—as to soften 
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the entire effect, and, as you look, your own head bows, you 
listen to the sacred calling and your heart thrills in response. 
Here sound was artistically used by a painter. It was sug- 
gested. Tennyson saw his problem clearly when he wrote 
the verses beginning, “Break, break, break,” but he did not 
see it clearly when he wrote the “Bugle Song.” He went 
beyond the limits of his art. There will ever be a discus- 
sion as to the artistic rendition of that poem, a question that 
cannot be settled, because it was born of an unartistic use 
of a poet’s material. Most beautiful as the poem is, exquis- 
ite in its suggestions, it still has the incongruous element, 
and many readers have attempted to follow him in his mis- 
take. The taste of the reader is not at fault. It is an un- 
natural task in the expression of the art of letters, and there- 
fore to the reader’s art. Here, then, is my first moral. 
Every art has its limitations which must be recognized. 

The purpose of lyric literature is to arouse feeling by 
imparting splendid emotion. The purpose of dramatic lit- 
erature is to make people see a picture or situation and 
arouse feeling by this primary and natural process. The 
recognition of this fact has led the playwright and stage 
manager, who ever and ever have the audience to consider, 
to insist on eliminating “talk,” the longer speeches, from 
all plays and to add action. Actors always want lines, blus- 
ter, the lyric element. The “star” temperament, the type 
that delights in. great speeches, not in great situations and 
tense moments, could find a better field on the lecture plat- 
form than on the stage. Actors have a stage technique. Are 
we to ignore the lesson of experience? Mr. Joseph Jeffer- 
son calls attention to the fact that an audience is often 
deeply touched by some very unemotional movement or 
piece of stage business, because of its connection with the 
plot of the play or because of its appeal to the imagination. 
Any person who really sees a drama and understands the 
difference between an oration and a play, will understand 
the necessity of preserving as far as possible the dramatic 
situations of a play or novel in adapting it for the reading 
platform. 

The characters are quite as vital as what they say. Very 
frequently the characterization is more vital than the lines. 
‘The reader should remember that the author’s conception 
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is to be respected, and if the reader is not versatile enough 
to play the different parts, let him read lyrics—*The Charge 
of the Light Brigade,” “Horatius at the Bridge,” and sim- 
ilar heroic bluster. 

True ro rHe Auruor: The reader's first duty is to be 
true to the author. Of course the author should know the 
field of every department of literature. But when a reader 
once decides that an author is really worth presenting, his 
lines should not only be properly studied, but the mental 
states out of which each scene was born should be suggested 
to the audience. How this is to be done in a public enter- 
tainment, when a continued dialogue is given by an individ- 
ual reader, is a problem comparatively new to the profession. 
Yet this kind of work has been done successfully. I need 
but to mention Mr. Leland T. Powers, who has had many 
imitators but few disciples, the work of Mr. Hannibal Wil- 
liams, the successful presentation of standard novels by 
Miss Ida Benfy and by Mrs. Garghill Beecher, the strong 
and dramatic presentation of “A Singular Life” by Prof. 
Adrian M. Newens, the artistic presentations by Mr. Charles 
Underhill, who las done so much to popularize this kind 
of entertainment, and the’ work of many others to whose 
genius | would gladly pay tribute. 

To be true to an author of dialogue, it is certainly neces- 
sary to make an audience see the characters coming and 
going, living the scenes upon the stage as the author evi- 
dently saw them living in his mind. To assume that one 
can stand by a desk and use a manuscript and do this is a 
blunder. It is an injustice to the author and false to all the 
laws of the imagination. 

SoME OBJECTIONS ANSWERED: It seems to some un- 
natural for one person to play two parts, but it is not more 
unnatural than for an author to conceive two people as quar- 
reling and to do the talking for both. He plays all parts in 
his art; why should not the reader be able to do the same in 
his, at least to some degree? Too often because the reader 
denies his art, relies on impulse, and fails to acquire the 
knowledge of the technique which interpretation requires. 

Some have also maintained that different characters 
should be suggested by the voice only. This plea was cer- 
tainly convenient for the readers to whom a play is not a 
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picture of life, but a philosophy, or to one who possessed 
a flexible voice but awkward feet and unimaginative hands 
and face. We can agree with the contention that one man 
cannot be an entire company of players, and should not at- 
tempt it. But one man unhindered by manuscript, thor- 
oughly alive, with expressive face and body, moving grace- 
fully and quickly, with sensitive regard for the effect of 
this work on the imagination of his hearers, can come much 
nearer to showing a number of characters to an audience 
and their relation to each other, than a man who violates 
every imaginative instinct, and thinks it artistic for one 
man, standing in one position, without change of position 
and without facial expression, to have tens voices—voices 
of all the people in the play. If a man objects to imperson- 
ating numerous characters, he should not read dialogue at 
all in public, but confine himself to monologue, and to 
further preserve his dignity, write his own. 

The contention that a reader can make each character 
stand out clearly, without locating them upon the stage or 
paying respect to their positions, and the belief that this is 
all that is necessary, expresses the entire difficulty. Because’ 
the relation of characters is usually the vital thing. Usually 
it is not the development of the individual, it is the progress 
of the play and its passion that moves the audience. In 
the quarrel between brutus and Cassius, we do not want to 
see or hear brutus except as his character is opposed to 
that of Cassius. The difficulties of transition are to be met, 
not ignored. In the opening lines of the quarrel scene the 
panther-like activity of Cassius is opposed to the quiet of 
Brutus. This it is necessary to show. Cassius therefore 
can move freely to all parts of the stage, but must be very 
near Brutus at the end of each speech, so that no hasty or 
undignified change may be necessary. The position of Bru- 
tus should be definite, almost precise, or the mental picture 
of the audience 1s fuse. (fllustrating.) In the short, sharp 
sentences where both men lose their dignity and actually 
dispute each other, it is best not to walk the stage at all. 
Why so much care? Because the reader has few stage ac- 
cessories, it goes without saying that his appeal is to the 
imagination. He should therefore know how the picture 
appeals to the mind of the audience, and how stage pictures. 
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differ from real ones, and how imaginative pictures differ 
even from stage pictures. The real actor crosses the entire 
stage; the reader can give only those few steps vital to the 
situation. Nearly all blundering comes in a failure to 
recognize at what point in the action of an individual char- 
acter the characterization is to be assumed. Trying to show 
too much is nearly as bad as simply reciting, thus showing 
too little. 

Wuat WE Have LEARNED: Some few definite things 
we have learned. Some of the laws of transition and stage- 
walxs have been well developed, and we are able to state 
them; but so few know the difference between the stage 
and the reading platform, and fewer still the difference be- 
tween an orator and an actor, that much confusion still re- 
sults. Let me state one or two of the mental activities which 
it is necessary to understand. 

1. The imagination knows direction but not distance. 

There is no violence to the mind in assuming a change 


-of location. Standing before an audience, all of the chang- 


ing scenery of a railroad journey may be clearly and vividly 
presented, but if, in the description of one picture, a direc- 
tion is changed, or, in the giving of a parlor scene, a door 
is indicated and a character then enters from the opposite 
side, the audience will at once be confused. Let me illustrate 
from one of the lighter readings that have become popular 
upon the entertainment platform. (Lines quoted from Fred 
Emerson Brooks’ “Old Ace’). Actors have known this 
law of the imagination for generations. There is no reason 
why we cannot learn it. 

2. The imagination sees but one center of interest. 

Therefore a number of characters can be presented in 
one scene if the consecutive groupings are properly man- 
aged. And every reader who attempts dialogue on the pub- 
lic platform should know how. I elaborate now but one 
more principle. 

BRINGING ON A NEw CHARACTER: A new character can 
be brought on to the stage from any point convenient to 
the reader, if the place of entrance has not been suggested. 
But if by the eye or by gesture or by inference the direction 
has been suggested, then the reader must be true to that sug- 
gestion. To disappoint the imagination is worse than to 
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disappoint the eye. Such awkward blundering reminds one 
of the amateur play in which a trembling hero, looking 
toward the left wing, cries, “Here comes the messenger,” 
and the messenger in the right wing is compelled to exclaim 
in a stage whisper, “I am on this side, Charley, turn this 
way.” 

It is but natural that students of literature should care 
most for the soliloquies, the lyrics—fragments of great 
plays, and to have thought the action the least important 
part. But the action makes the play. Browning did not 
know this, and, therefore, Browning cannot be played with 
success. Actors and readers enjoy the long speeches—few 
have the courage to leave them out, but the audience—the 
enlightened audience, too, cares more for what people do 
than for what they say. 

In the poem “Lady Clare,” it is necessary by every law 
of dramatic art to bring old Alice, the nurse, from the rear 
of the stage if Lord Ronald leaves at the side. Her anxiety 
and secretive intent must have the opportunity of watching 
his departure. Her slow, crouching entrance is more elo- 
quent even than her heartrending confession of love. 


“O God be thank’d!” said Alice the nurse, 
“That all comes ’round so just and fair; 
Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands, 
And you are not the Lady Clare.” 

In the stanza from a later period of the scene, when the 
mother has asked for a kiss, the slow, doubtful, yet tender, 
expression of the Lady Clare moves us profoundly. 

“Yet here’s a kiss for my mother dear, 

My mother dear, if this be so, 

And lay your hand upon my head, 

And bless me, mother, ere I go.” 
But I maintain that the walk from the back part of the 
opposite side of the stage is more effective, and, given in 
pantomime, would quickly move an audience to tears. 

CONCLUSIONS AND A Hope: 1. The dialogue reader 
needs a technique much more elaborate than the descriptive 
or lyric artist requires. 

2. Lyric literature can be read from books or manu- 
scripts with no dramatic loss. It is perhaps best to use a 
reading-stand. 
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3. A dialogue reading for an individual reader should 
be prepared with all the limitations in mind. 

4. A hope: There is room to indulge the hope that the 
fine literary imagination which has been able to make a lit- 
erature for the stage, and adapt it to all its peculiar needs 
and limitations, will also be able to meet the requirements 
of the new and ever-developing field of the entertainer. 
The greatest rewards, financial, at least, come to the enter- 
tainer and the lecturer. The commercial possibilities are 
great enough to warrant the expectation that someone will 
devote his energies to the preparation of such a literature. 
Meanwhile the better class of novels and some plays, not 
all by any means, can be successfully used. 


DISCUSSION. 


PRESIDENT SOPER: We now have considerable time for 
discussion of this valuable paper. I hope you will all be 
prompt, and not wait to be called upon. | know you each 
have something to say. ; 

Mr. Sargent was called for. 

Mr. SARGENT: | think | have had my share in the pro- 
ceedings. | am very much impressed and instructed by 
Mr. Ott’s paper, which is presented from a point of view 
which I think we are apt to overlook. I found a great many 
corroborations of what I had stated earlier in the morning. 
While Mr. Ott was illustrating, | tried to see what was the 
central principle involved. I did not fully succeed, because 
it is much subtler than anything I have tried to work out. 
You see, stage work, as such, is like stage scenery, painted 
in strong, broad colors; it is exaggerated to a certain ex- 
tent; but Mr. Ott seems to make it clear that platform work 
must be more suggestive; and calls for a finer analysis than 
I feel myself at present prepared to make. Certainly a finer 
treatment is necessary in the suggestive methods of the 
platform. This requires greater power of a certain sort on 
the part of the reader than the actor. I can imagine there 
may be few actors who could take the platform and deliver 
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a play properly and effectively without appurtenances and 
support from other people. I cannot add anything to what 
Mr. Ott has said. 1 am in the position of a seeker for in- 
formation. 

Mr. Barbour: Speaking on the point as to whether a 
person giving a monologue should employ a reading-desk 
or manuscript, we have illustrations of the use of these 
every day. A man who stands very high in the estimation 
of the elocutionary world today, always uses a reading-desk 
and manuscript. | refer to Mr. George Riddle, who gives 
twelve readings a year before the Brooklyn Institute. I 
suppose no man receives more applause. I| did not have 
the pleasure of hearing the elder Charles Dickens; I under- 
stand, however, that that was his custom. Another man, 
who passed away last summer, Prof. Moses True Brown, 
in his reading always used a reading-stand. If it is better 
for us to discard manuscript and a reading-desk, I would 
like to know why it was that these great teachers did use 
these aids? 

Miss LauGuron: | would like to say, also, that Mr. 
Churchill, dear to the hearts of all America, used a reading- 
desk. 

Mr. McAvoy: | have been attending these conventions 
since 1892, and I am inclined to believe we are suffering 
from too much individualism, which is fatal in any art. If 
you will visit the Fair here you will observe it is fatal in 
sculpture and painting, and especially in America. Why 
cannot we soberly agree, simply that we may finish the 
business? Let us do this, and be done with it; because 
there is no end to it. This same individualism creeps into 
almost every paper that is read in this association. In Ger- 
many particularly, artists there agree upon some funda- 
mentals in the way of principles, even if it be nothing more 
than the method of using a flower. Simply in a spirit of 
fair criticism, and not vindictiveness, I must say that this 
paper shows too much of this individualism. Mr. Williams, 
who did more to organize this association than perhaps any 
other man, never uses a manuscript, nor does he move about 
the stage. He stands behind a desk, something similar to 
yours, Mr. President, and stands perfectly still, seldom using 
anything but his voice: and I like that very much. So do I 
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like Mr. Riddle’s reading, who moves about a good deal 
and has his book on the desk before him. I wish you would 
take kindly what I am saying, and | hope that we can, as 
soon as possible, eliminate more or less of this individual- 
ism, and try to see things universally instead of as individ- 
uals. 

PRESIDENT SOPER: I will say, for Mr. McAvoy’s com- 
fort, there is a set of resolutions published in last year’s’ 
report, that are to go before this convention, upon the line 
of specifying principles upon which we are asked to agree 
or disagree. Those who are interested in seeing something 
permanent established with regard to creed or belief in ex- 
pression, will have an opportunity to express themselves at 
that time. 


Miss WHEELER: | would like to ask a question of the 
writer of the paper on this practical point, that has been 
bothering me in adapting situations in the presentation of 
scenes: of course the position of the characters has to be 
more or less modified. Lf a person, for instance, is talking 
to someone up ina balcony behind him, he cannot turn his 
back every time on the audience. ‘That is simply an illus- 
tration. We have to modify those things. When two peo- 
ple are speaking, standing close together in friendly con- 
versation, perhaps occasionally referring to some scene or 
point of view in front of them, the natural thing is to speak 
closely and turn the head to face the person close to you 
without any attempt at projection; and so far as he is pro- 
jecting the effect is lost of this intimate friendly relation- 
ship. Yet | notice almost invariably when persons do re- 
tain that attitude of friendly re lationship we lose more or 
less of what they are saying, because the face is turned 
so much that people on the other side do not see the face, 
and very often do not hear. Now, the reconcilement of that 
is puzzling me. I think that readers as a rule turn the face 
too much from one side to the other, so that the audience 
only hear half of what they say; but the minute you begin 
to project, 1 do not know how to avoid losing the effect of 
the relationship desired to be conveyed. (Tllustrating.) I 
would like to have that explained. 


PRESIDENT SopPER: Who will explain it? 
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Miss ZAcHos: It seems to me that it is not an insur- 
mountable difficulty. The lady who has just spoken imag- 
ines two characters standing side by side, so that each must 
turn the head to address the other. Now, the audience will 
be engaged more with the person speaking than the one 
spoken to; therefore the speaker can always place the per- 
son addressed a little at the front instead of placing him 
directly at one side. Consequently, only a slight turn of the 
head is required, just sufficient to indicate the act of address- 
ing the other person. 

Miss WHEELER: That is not exactly my point. 

Mrs. WALTON: Perhaps it would be a good plan to get 
the height of the character to whom we are talking: for in- 
stance, in addressing a lady one would not lift the eves quite 
so high. It occurs to me it would be a good plan to gauge 
the height of the characters. 

Mr. PINKLEY: I suppose the speaker will, in his closing 
three minutes, give us something more definite as to exactly 
what he meant by violating al! propriety in representing 
many characters unless he acts them, or by using a desk. I 
think many of us remember to have heard Doctor Furness, 
the great commentator, at one of our national conventions, 
who did his work by the use of his hands and arms and 
body from the waist, and made his characters as plain as | 
have ever seen them. Miss Fanny Kemble, in her wonder- 
ful presentation of Shakespeare, did her work from a read- 
ing chair, and held her audiences for two, three and four 
hours, making them see everything. Personally, whether 
monologue, dialogue or lyric, I feel | can do better if | have 
the text memorized. The gentleman, in using the term 
“dialog,” I suppose, referred to many speakers—more than 
two—many-log. 

MADAME SERVEN: Personally, the paper has been very 
suggestive tome. The writer of the paper said that Brown- 
ing could not be played with success; but it has been plaved 
with success this last winter, although | confess there was 
genius in the players. 

Mr. RUMMELL: I think we are making a mistake very 
commonly made by artists themselves. Every artist who is 
a genius has an individual way of looking at nature; and he 
becomes convinced in time that that is the only way to look 
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at it. He is very apt to become unsympathetic toward other 
artists who look at it in a different way. I think it is per- 
fectly proper to read with a desk, or without, to stand still 
and use the voice, or to use the voice and body. It all de- 
pends upon yourself, and which way you prefer, and what 
your motive is in doing it. | think the mistake is in getting 
to be too narrow in our sympathies. There are different 
variety among any and all forms of art, and each variety is 
good in itself, if it is practically worked out. We have heard 
something said about our American painting and sculpture, 
and the word individualism is used in a sense not altogether 
favorable. I think we want that very thing. One man un- 
dertakes to express his way of looking at nature in his own 
way. To him colors may appeal most strongly; to another 
the design or some other feature; each endeavors to reach 
perfect expression in his own way. All are good in them- 
selves; but you cannot have only one. If you are a dra- 
matist, you cannot combine the classic and the romantic in 
one. If classic in character they cannot be at the same time 
something else. There is no reason why, if a reader prefers 
to stand still at a desk, he should not do so. Great readers 
have succeeded in rendering the illusion perfect by that 
means. I never use a desk, but do not believe in decrying 
those who do. 

Mr. Hawn: It seems to me that the whole question is 
one of the power to create illusion. Therefore, the physical 
aspect, the bodily positions of the interpreter, must come 
largely into play. Reading with the eyes fastened to the 
book, unaccompanied by facial expression, is an art. Many 
great artists have held their eyes almost fastened to the 
book, and purely by vocal modulations created the desired 
impression. Others may add facial expression to that. Oth- 
ers of us, again, may add the body to it. Therefore, it seems 
to me, that standing behind the desk and using the voice 
simply for illustration, or blending the use of the body with 
it, is a matter of individual power. I claim that no woman 
in the world weighing 300 pounds can get up and by any 
possibility give you from a reading desk, or from the dra- 
matic stage, a correct portrayal of the character of Juliet. 
It has been tried too often. Therefore, 1 maintain that some 
of the so-called great readers insult the intelligence of a very 
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large proportion of our cultivated women in their audiences 
by trying to actually impersonate the woman of today. And 
women come to me and say, “These great readers are insult- 
ing to womanhood in that they make the most dignified and 
dramatic characters, puerile creatures.” Therefore, whether 
at your desk or away from the desk, is a mere question of 
individual possession of dramatic power. We can have no 
cut and dried rules about it. If I can actually impersonate 
a female character in a play by leaving my desk, I should 
take advantage of that power and use it; but I claim that 
most-of us cannot do that; therefore, better be careful in 
what we call reading from dramatic works in attempting 
as a man to personate a woman too literally, or the reverse. 
For if we do not make the stage illusion effective, | claim 
we come pretty near to burlesque in that one part of our 
art. 

Mrs. L. J. MANNING: Mr. Hawn said very much that I 
wanted to say. I would like to touch upon one point in the 
paper to which very little attention has been given by the 
convention. I think the reader spoke of imagination, and 
the necessity of building up a play that shall appeal to the 
imagination of the audience; and that is a point that I think 
we ought to pay attention to, especially readers who read 
dramas. His point as to direction in imagination, | think 
a very good one, because we all know how frequently we 
have had a play, or had characters suggested to us upon the 
rostrum, or upon the stage, the imaginary stage; and then 
they have been wiped out by some untoward pantomimic 
error of the reader. I think that is a point that the paper 
very well brought out. Another thing I would like to em- 
phasize is (and this the paper barely touched upon) that a 
good reader can present a play with more power and more 
evenly balanced, if you will permit the term, than in the case 
of a company containing a star and several poor actors or 
actresses. The reader will balance all the characters, if pos- 
sessing the ability to do so, so that each one will have its 
due place and its due work. Thus the eyes of the audience 
will not be blinded to the principal characters, for these will 
stand accentuated, as it were; and so the reader has a great — 
field in the matter of suggestion. I would use that term rather 
than impersonation. I do not like the idea of the reader 
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impersonating in the drama; but the reader must suggest 
the characters. If suggested by the author certainly they 
should be by the reader. I would agree with the writer of 
the paper in that regard; that was a very good point. I 
think more attention might be given to that with value to 
all of us. 

Mr. Soper: I would like to hear from some of our 
former officers who have not been with us for some years. 
Mr. Fulton, may we not hear from you? 

Mr. Futon: I thought | would keep quiet during the 
discussion this morning; but 1 am very glad to say that I 
think the most valuable part of the paper is that referring 
to suggestion. So long as we hew to the line of suggestion 
in action and voice, we can always distinguish between the 
reader and the actor. It is not necessary, Mr. President, 
for us to turn very far to the right or left to speak to the 
right or left; a mere turning of the face the slightest de- 
gree will answer. You have noticed that in a photograph 
gallery the artist will sometimes turn your head the most 
imperceptible degree, so much so that you would think the 
adjustment useless; but that little touch gives just the posi- 
tion of your face necessary for the eye of the camera to 
catch; you can thus appreciate how that same little change 
will produce its effect on the eye of the audience, so beauti- 
fully illustrated by the essayist when he spoke of the retina 
as the sensitive plate of the brain. Impressions are there 
produced by little touches, little turns of action and expres- 
sion ; that being the case, there is no necessity for the reader 
to work all over the stage; he can stand by his desk. My 
revered master, Professor Murdoch, often sat in his chair 
and gave dramatic recitals. Mention has been made of the 
old readers, Fanny Kemble and others, who used manu- 
script. | think, however, that one should be entirely famil- 
iar with the text, and should be able to read it from memory 
without the book; but for the purpose of distinguishing be- 
tween the reader and the actor, it is sometimes necessary, 
and even artistic, for us to have a book on the rostrum, the 
pulpit or whatever may be in front of us. If we will address 
the intelligence of the audience simply by suggestion, bring- 
ing out the character by voice and action, and will go no 
further than to suggest many shades of feeling and charac- 
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ter, | think we will always remain within lines that will be 
artistic and in good taste. 


President Soper called on Professor Chamberlain. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: There are many others who speak 
much more to the edification of the association than I think 
I can on this subject. Since you have called on me | wish 
to invite attention again to the great principle which was 
enunciated by Mr. Sargent, and incidentally to pay my re- 
spects to the candor and generosity of that gentleman in 
acknowledging the fact so positively brought to our atten- 
tion, that the work of the dramatic reader is much more 
subtle in its suggestiveness than that of the actor. I think 
that is a great principle which we should always keep in 
mind. I was indeed glad to hear that tribute paid to the 
superior character, or certainly much greater difficulty to 
be surmounted by the artist who undertakes to present dra- 
matic works as a reader. There was much in the line of 
that which Mr. Fulton has just said that | had in mind to 
say. I suppose the practical deduction from all this is that 
the one who undertakes this more delicate task must have 
in mind all the details of possible stage business as defi- 
nitely as if he were going to act it; and then he must be 
sure to keep fairly within the line of realistic representa- 
tion, and confine himself to the most delicate suggestions 
in presenting the interior and subjective side. This is not 
a matter of mechanism, it is not the actual stage business in 
this technical sense that we are after; but it is the sug- 
gestion of mental states; and that I suppose is the point in 
which dramatic literature, viewed as literature, differs from 
the drama presented with all the stage accessories. ‘That, 
I presume, is the distinction which the last speaker had in 
mind when he said that Browning could not be played, 
which of course has been rightly answered by our friend, 
Mrs. Serven, that Mr. Browning’s work has been staged. 
But still I have no doubt that Mr. Ott is largely right, that 
the great mass of Browning’s literature depends for its real 
effect upon such delicate suggestiveness that it could not 
be assisted by actual stage business. It belongs to a realm 
of much«more subtlety of subjective expression, so that 
the actual presentation of it in definite physical reproduc- 
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tion is, if not impossible, at least unprofitable. | should be 
glad to hear a word from Miss Blood. 

Miss Blood did not respond. 

Mr. PINKLEyY: | hope Professor Chamberlain will have 
a word to say in regard to the Bugle Song. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: My view of the Bugle Song is 
simply this, that Tennyson introduces that into the Princess 
as one of the intervals, and could not have had in mind 
the definite presentation of the sound of the bugle, or any- 
thing of the sort. It was an extremely vivid imaginative 
use of tone as suggesting by analogy soul and vibrations 
of affection and love. I view it, therefore, as an artistic 
incongruity, if not a monstrosity, to attempt any realistic 
reproduction of the sound of the bugle. | am sure that any 
fair ground of literary criticism regarding the situation in 
which he used it, rests properly on what that great work, 
“The Princess,” was intended to do. The other parts of 
“The Princess,” the narrative parts, might all be staged; 
but certainly those interludes are thrown in as musical mo- 
ments of great beauty, meant to suggest in the hearer a 
more strictly ideal realm, a sense of feminine affection and 
love for which woman’s heart is always craving, as against 
the—( Here the gavel fell). 

PRESIDENT Soper: There are just three minutes for 
Mr. Ott to close the discussion. 

Mr. Ort: We have had a good time. First, in my list 
of those who have suceeded on the reading platform, | men- 
tioned artists who used the book and those who did not use 
it. [am not out of sympathy with any one who succeeds, 
I sympathize with every genius that can succeed by any 
process. So much for that. 

Second, I believe in the use of the table and reading- 
stand ; and believing it profoundly, | think more of our read- 
ers should use it who do not, and for that reason | tried 
to draw the line so that more would act on the suggestion 
of using it. How beautiful it would be if they would take 
the book, open it, turn the leaves tenderly with love, and find 
some sweet, tender poem, sit down with us in the chair, and 
read it to us lovingly and tenderly. I said ‘we’ in my paper. 
I am afraid I am not a good reader. I said “we’’ should use 
it. I tried to draw a distinct line between tlie class that should 
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use it in that way and the class that should not. Now, if IL 
were to read “A Blot on the ‘Scutcheon” | would want a table 
and manuscript. I would want to sit down and read it with 
you. I would not want you to think of it as being represented 
on the stage, with people and scenery, with colored lights 
and an orchestra. browning compliments us by appealing 
entirely to our brain, lifting us above the painted scenery 
of the stage. I believe that can be done. | do not believe 
the stage is the highest form of art in the world. The read- 
er who delivers “A Blot on the ’Scutcheon” can read witn 
a stand, and do it much better; but think of someone trying 
to read “David Garrick” in that way, or a little bright com- 
edy, where we want continuous expression, movement, ac- 
tion, everything which goes to make up quick, sprightly 
comedy, with its heroic moments. 


SERDAR: TAN PRACTISE ET Bei AH Soe 
Ty 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


A reception was tendered to the association by local elocutionists 
and others in Buffalo, at the home of Mrs. Burton Fletcher. 


SESSION OF THE MAIN BODY. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26—10:00 A. M. 


Henry M. Soper, PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR. 


THE SPEAKING VOICE. 
MISS MARIE WARE LAUGHTON, BOSTON, MASS. 


The gift of song has not been given to all, but the gift 
of speech has been withheld from only a few. 

Although marvelous and intricate as this faculty of artic- 
ulate speech undoubtedly is, we are as unthinking and care- 
less concerning it as though it were the least of our pos- 
sessions. 

Through all the ages the speaking voice has been the 
theme of poets and prose writers, who loved to dwell upon 
its power, its beauty, and its sweetness. The Ancient 
Greeks, artistic, susceptible, wise, recognized its power and 
trained and guarded it from infancy. Since the earliest 
ages there have been people who have used their voices in 
public. It may have been as a means of livelihood and it 
may have been to advance some evangelical, political or 
educational project. Today there are many more in the 
field than ever before; for look at the millions of club 
women, each of whom is likely to be called to the platform 
either in support or defense of some issue dear to her heart. 
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The question is, how many of these, our politicians, min- 
isters, educators and club members, have ever devoted any 
thought to their vocal needs? 

If we pause to consider for a moment the speaking voice 
of the majority of people about us, we can realize our de- 
ficiencies, and that those who should be our guides and 
criterion are pitifully lacking in vocal poise and finish 
of speech. Much has been said about the inability of 
women to hold amicable conventions; this is due in great 
measure to their inability to make themselves heard. If an 
audience cannot hear they should not be blamed for being 
inattentive. 

The Outlook gave this valuable warning a year or so 
ago: “The coming generation of women will drive from 
the held the present generation of workers, because of their 
assurance that one must not only know what to say but how 
to say it.” 

Why is it that we, the most progressive nation on the 
earth, allow ourselves to be branded the country of disa- 
greeable voices? We must confess it is so. We hear them 
not only from the platform and from the pulpit, but in the 
school, the university and in the home. 

We know how wearing upon our nervous system is the 
unpleasant sensation produced by the sound-waves set in 
motion from nerve-tiring voices and language bereft of its 
beauty and power. Besides the nervous tension prevalent 
in the speaking voice, we find faulty articulation and enunci- 
ation, with a tendency to use only one or two notes. Now, 
truly speaking, we have the whole musical scale, and more 
than any musical instrument has ever been able to catch and 
hold—all at our command. Even the violin, which is near- 
est the human voice, is not able, under the fingers of the 
most skilled operator, to produce the fine shades of tone of 
which the speaking voice is capable. In singing we hold a 
tone until we change to another whose interval is positively 
fixed ; in speaking it is different, for each tone may change 
or be inflected, and we make our own music, for we give 
expression as we feel. So we must beware of fretfulness, 
fault-finding, anger, and all disagreeable emotions that spoil 
the music of our tones. If the articulation is defective, free 
the articulating organs, and have the machinery so flexible 
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that it is a pleasure to our friends to listen to us, and not, as 
we have often found it, an exhausting duty to find out what 
they are talking about. 

Every woman can make herself heard in any ordinary 
room without raising her voice, or losing any of her sweet 
femininity, only first understand, voices must have a phys- 
ical basis. Someone has said: 

“Far too little has been made of the individuality of 
voice, for nothing more betrays the character behind it and 
nothing more surely affects the listener before it. Some are 
like a file that rasps the nerves of the hearer. Some like a 
brook whose murmuring lulls to drowsy acquiescence. One 
voice may be like an organ, and as one stop or another is 
touched it can utter soft persuasion, kindle to action, strike 
with terror or lead on to victory and if need be to death.” 

The voice is the keynote of the individual. I think I do 
not exaggerate when I say physically or psychically. The 
late blind Dr. Kock, of Boston, read most truly the char- 
acter of individuals from their voices. Listen to two people 
talking in an adjoining room, and, without hearing the 
words, you have a general idea of the thought; then, too, 
the voices in themselves have either a true or false ring. 

I say it is the keynote of the physical, for both the sing- 
ing and the speaking voice depend upon that development 
of the body, true to nature and harmonious to the living 
truth; and again, the development of the voice can bring 
only good to the physical. We may liken the human struc- 
ture to the wood of the musical instrument, and the tone 
produced by the strings is not more dependent upon the 
seasoning, the proper curves of the wood, and the adjust- 
ment of the parts, than is the voice upon physical conditions, 
curves and adjustments. Everyone can add to the quality 
and sweetness of his voice by following a few simple exer- 
cises for freedom from physical restrictions. 

The breath is the material from which voice is manu- 
factured; so we must learn to breathe correctly and to be 
able to use at will and without strain or injury to the parts, 
the whole lung capacity. The breath, as I have said, is the 
chief source of power; and the voice in its purity and sweet- 
ness depends upon the control of this force; to accomplish 
this we must stand well. Next we must have command of 
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the resonant cavities, the pharynx, mouth cavity and nasal 
passages, the articulating apparatus, which includes the 
tongue, lips, palate, teeth, etc. ‘hus much for our physical 
needs in voice production. 

| have said that it was the keynote of psychic power. It is 
not only the keynote that we wish to express, but the whole 
psychical harmony of which we are capable. It is our duty 
to vibrate only that which is in accord with eternal har- 
mony, and if, instead of allowing our voices to express the 
lower tendencies of human nature, we give them freedom, 
develop them along ideal lines—how much may they not 
help our souls toward that perfection which is the innate 
desire of every human heart. So as our minds are devel- 
oped and freighted with the rich merchandise of education 
and experience, let us train that medium of expression, our 
speaking voice, to intelligently, correctly, harmoniously, 
and without strain or friction, translate the triple form 
of our being. I believe so thoroughly in responsiveness. 
Our bodies and our voices should be to us as well-trained 
machines, obedient to the master mind. ‘Then if the educa- 
tion of imagination and our artistic nature has been care- 
fully developed, for all education is essentially defective 
that does not include these two, then we can be, we are, 
responsive ; for the mind, the voice and the body are work- 
ing in harmony. The story runs that a large number of 
friends were once invited to Hiller’s house to hear Mendels- 
sohn play, Clara Schumann being among them. After p‘ay- 
ing several selections, Mendelssohn gave Beethoven's great 
Sonata Appassionata,—at the end of the andante, letting the 
final chord of the diminished seventh ring on for a long 
time, as if he wanted to impress it forcibly on all present. 
Then quietly rising, he turned to Madame Schumann, say- 
ing, “You must play the finale.” 

She protested strongly. Meanwhile, the friends present 
were waiting the issue with the utmost tension, the chord 
of the diminished seventh hovering over the heads of the 
company like the sword of Damocles. It was the nervous, 
uncomfortable feeling of the unresolved discord which at 
last moved Madame Schumann to yield to Mendelssohn's 
entreaties and play the finale in her own wonderful way. 
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What is this subtle quality which one person or influence 
calls forth in another, this game of host and guest called 
responsiveness? Is it a thing of intuition or of attainment; 
for the few or the many; and is it, after all, of real value to 
its possessor ? 

Of this we may be assured, that it is the quality which 
makes the boy or girl born without it, by whom it is never 
acquired, a failure, for the difference between persons is 
largely their capacity for response. 

Professor Farrar, of Harvard, once greeted his class 
with the excited exclamation, “I toss this ball into the air; 
the earth rises up to meet it, and the stars bow down to do 
it reverence.” His statement was as scientifically accurate 
as it was stupendous. ‘The curious stones known to geol- 
ogists as concretions grow circle upon circle, through the 
ages, by the response of certain atoms to the magnetism of a 
certain nucleus. A young girl amid a company of notables 
has the conversation directed to her, because she, of all the 
room full, is most alert to receive it. This man’s anger 
quiets because he resolutely controls his hands and feet 
and the muscles of his face. This woman’s meditations are 
vaporish because she has fostered indolent habits of body ; 
and conversely her face has grown dull because the features 
reply to the weakness of her thoughts. 

The person who complains that nothing within him re- 
sponds to noble architecture ought to stand and look at 
every fine building within his reach. If he does not enjoy 
literature, let him with determination read the best books. 
If people fail to attract him, has he given attention to their 
finer qualities; has he struck any chord to win their reply; 
has he put forth his hand to invite response; is he basing 
his conduct on the lines of action engraved by Lowell: 


“Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other man, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own.” 


It does not need a Mendelssohn to strike the chord, or 
a Clara Schumann to make reply. In the little acts of the 
day, to take the initiative lies within the reach of the 
humblest of us; and skill to find the proper response comes 
quite as frequently by education as by intuition. 
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| realize that some say, “Valk about the body and voice 
as machines! ‘lhat is mechanical! ne has only to feel an 
emotion and the rest will follow. 

In answer | will say, That only is art which can rise 
above the mechanical. ‘There are many who feel intensely 
the strong emotional passages of Shakspeare; they under- 
stand and would be able to analyze them psychologically, 
and yet could not express them. Is the artist mechanical 
because he learns to draw and studies the laws of perspec- 
tive; is the singer mechanical because his voice has become 
a well-trained servant? One must be an artisan before he 
can become an artist. 

The question arose at a conference, “Why are most so- 
called elocutionists so stilted?” The answer was: Because 
the road to art is long and wearisome, and it is hard to get 
beyond the line of consciousness. We might add, we are 
only in the realm of the artistic when we have worked up 
from nature, through consciousness, to art, then back to 
nature again. 

The development of the speaking voice compared with 
any other art line has not as yet received its due amount 
of time and attention. The great cry is “be natural.” But 
this does not mean what may be natural to us, it means, 
what should be natural to us, for naturalness should be con- 
sistent with nature, and that of its highest order. We can- 
not assume this, we must be if. We who hold that ex- 
pression is but the outward representation of an inward con- 
dition, translated through a medium, so well trained, and 
in sO responsive a condition, that the artist himself is lost 
sight of, must hold up for the work a high standard. We 
advance as does our ideal, and our advancement is in pro- 
portion to the freedom and responsiveness of our cultivated 
medium. 

We often hear it stated that voice is an inheritance and 
due to climatic influence. A soft, moist atmosphere pro- 
duces a much lower, sweeter tone than a harsh climate can 
ever do. Doubtless this is in part so, but there is something 
stronger than heredity or climate, and that is habit. The 
nervous tension of the American voice is due to a disease 
known only in this country, and is called by many “Ameri- 
canitis.”” Education and gentle breeding have their share in 
forming voices, and so have character and disposition. 
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Aside from the influences of heredity, climate, and the 
nervous tension of this country, the influence of imitation 
in the children’s voices cannot be overestimated, for here 
begins habit. And it is with the children that we should 
begin to lay the foundation for better voices for the coming 
generation. Children like to think and feel, and they must 
think and feel in the language they know. If the only books 
they read are Indian stories and those of the Eben Holden 
class, they will in their play act the Indian and talk in dia- 
lect. 

The greatest value of all school teaching is not so much 
the subjects taught as the training and discipline of the 
mind of the pupil, and one of the greatest aids to all—he it 
the student at his tasks, the scholar searching forth into 
new and unexplored truths, and the man of affairs—is the 
power of concentration. 

Each alive teacher has his own device. whereby he helps 
his pupil to meet and combat the problems that face him; 
but one of the best ways to develop this valuable power is 
to read aloud to the child, and here is where the mother 
can help. She can read to him and have him tell the story 
afterwards. You can help him form a taste for the best, 
with an infinite variety to choose from. 

But these little people are very critical; they cannot en- 
dure a droning, monotonous voice incapable of sounding 
the changes of expression. You will not be able to hold 
their attention. They will not accept as they grow older 
your stumbling over words and your fumbling of phrases, 
or if they do, these born imitators, these creatures of habit, 
while they may not care to hear you read, copy your false 
pronunciation and bad enunciations and intonations, and 
succumb to the stronger influence of- the daily recurring 
faults they should never be allowed to hear. There is a 
great need of better English and better pronunciation, enun- 
ciation and intonation in all schools and homes. How many 
of our cultured men and women are fitted thus by example 
to instruct the child during the formative period in the ex- 
pression of the impressions received? This is as much a 
fault of the home as of the school. 

Look to it, you mothers who feel you have no need of 
voice culture, because you are never heard in the club or 
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public places, that you fail not in the home. Tension in 
the voice makes control in the school-room difficult. 

The great law is strength at the center and freedom at 
the extremities. 

It is the cultivation of the imagination and melody in 
the human voice that is most neglected in teaching reading. 
The word method is in great part to blame for this. The 
reading-books used are made upon this plan, and the ex- 
tending of the vocabulary is the end sought. This, of 
course, must be, but cannot imagination be allowed to live, 
at least? As for melody, every piece of well-written prose 
or verse has rhythm, and also a tune of its own. Ruskin 
says: ‘There is nc music in a rest, but there is the making 
of music in it.” In our whole life-melody the music is 
broken off here and there by “rests,” and we foolishly think 
we have come to the end of time. God sends a time of 
forced leisure—sickness, disappointed plans, frustrated 
efforts—and makes a sudden pause in the choral hymn of 
our lives, and we lament that our voices must be silent and 
our part missing in the music which ever goes up to the ear 
of the Creator. How does the musician read the rest? See 
him beat the time with unvarying count and catch up the 
next note true and steady, as if no breaking place had come 
in between. 

Not without design does God write the music of our 
lives. Ke it ours to learn the time, and not be dismayed at 
the “rests.” They are not to be slurred over, nor to be 
omitted, nor to destroy the melody, nor to change the key- 
note. If we look up, God himself will beat the time for 
us. With the eye on Him, we shall strike the next note 
full and clear. If we say sadly to ourselves, “There is no 
music in a rest,” let us not forget “there is the making of 
music in it.” “The making of music is often a slow and 
painful process in life. How patiently God works to teach 
us! How long he waits for us to learn the lesson !’"—John 
Ruskin. 

Science claims the hour. Why is the science of the 
human voice omitted? Valuable time is spent in determining 
the power of attraction and expulsion in the natural world. 
How many can understand the causes of the same power in 
the human voice. What is the practical remedy? A great 
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etfort should be made both in the school and in the home. 
A knowledge of the controlling forces, a little time spent 
each day upon the simplest exercises, will form a habit for 
good which soon becomes a part of one’s self. Some of 
these exercises I have spoken of: stand well; breathe easily 
and deeply; articulate clearly; use a low, easy quality of 
tone ; read aloud the words of our best authors in prose and 
poetry; and teach yourself to see the pictures and feel the 
thought by vesting yourself with another’s personality. In 
this way we lose our self-consciousness and learn to think 
of what we are doing, not who is doing it. It is self-con- 
fidence we need, which is a very different thing from self- 
consciousness. Ly expressing the thoughts of others we 
extend our own boundaries of thought and express our own 
more freely. There should also be a physical earnestness. 
A cold, mental, dead-level delivery may reach the reason, but 
to touch the heart and awake a response from the people 
addressed there must be upon the part of the public speaker 
a genuine enthusiasm. You must not only be in earnest, 
but you must let your audience see that you are. Show it 
in your voice, but do not forget your conversational tone. 

May the day be not far distant when the school and the 
home place more importance on the training of vocal ex- 
pression, and may it be just as much a part of the curricu- 
lum of our seminaries, colleges and universities as mathe- 
matics and sciences. We know that patriotism is aroused 
in every loyal breast when we read or hear words of praise 
for our country and our country’s flag. Cannot the same 
love and pride be aroused for a national voice, beautiful, 
strong and free? 


It is not so much what you say, 
As the manner in which you say it; 
It is not so much the language you use, 
As the tones in which you convey it. 


“Come here!” I sharply said, 
And the baby cowered and wept: 

“Come here!” I cooed, and he looked and smiled, 
And straight to my lap he crept. 


The words may be mild and fair, 
And the tones may pierce like a dart: 
The words may be soft as the summer air, 
And the tones may break the heart. 
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For words but come from the mind, 
And grow by study and art; 

But the tones leap forth from the inner self, 
And reveal the state of the heart. 


Whether you know it or not— 
Whether you mean or care, 

‘Gentleness, kindness, love and hate, 
Envy and anger are there. 


Then would you quarrels avoid, 
And in peace and love rejoice, 

Keep anger not only out of your words, 
But keep it out of your voice. 


DISCUSSION. 


PRESIDENT Soper: We have now some little time for 
discussion—three-minute speeches—as many of them and 
as rapidly and in as close connection as possible, to give a 
chance for all to speak who wish. Shall we hear from 


somebody now on this paper? 

Mrs. L. J. MANNING: I think we all owe a debt of 
gratitude to the writer of the paper. | feel there is scarcely 
anything to criticize, but there are certainly many thoughts 
brought out in the paper that it would be well for us to dis- 
cuss. First, the reader's own magnificent poise and voice 
were, I think, things to be commended, and things to be 
copied as well. Then, the thought running all through the 
paper, the betterment of the conditions—the teaching of 
the student in the school, the child in the home, to be true, 
to be earnest. All this seemed to ring through the paper. 
I thought it was one of the very best lessons we have had, 
the idea that the moral and emotive should have more at- 
tention than the mental. We know that the voice is cold if 
it is only mental, and if the heart is behind it it has quite 
a different tone. I for myself feel that it is one of the best 
papers I have ever listened to, and | am sure that was the 
sentiment of the whole audience. ( Applause. ) 

Mr. Hawn: I am sure that every member of this asso- 
ciation will re-echo what has just been said by the last 
speaker. The paper is so valuable to me, | should like to 
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hear it over again at this instant ( Applause.) ; but at the 
same time it allows of a great many thoughts in my mind, 
so many that | am sure I cannot get them into three min- 
utes. I will begin by saying that we are dealing here with 
interpreters of thought; there are many times when we 
get disagreeable tones in the voice, harsh lower tones, vul- 
gar tones, if you please. We are not called upon merely to 
interpret sweetness and gentleness and the other attributes 
of virtue. We are called upon to interpret quite as fre- 
quently the other tones—the ugly or unattractive emotions, 
so far as the possession of them is concerned. And when I 
hear a paper upon voice, it always brings me back to this 
standpoint, that in the way of interpretation, when all is 
said and done, ninety-nine per cent of it is vocal—ninety- 
nine per cent. I will not lessen that. I think it can be 
proven scientifically that one per cent will cover bodily atti- 
tude, pose, and all the rest of it. Ninety-nine per cent of 
our art is vocal; therefore we are going back to first prin- 
ciples when we insist upon more thorough training of the 
voice for the purpose of speech, as speech is understood in 
our art apart from its personal relation to the individual, 
as a reflex of the soul. In the use of the voice for con- 
versational purposes, and as employed in the art of inter- 
pretation, we must follow that principle. Therefore, if 
those who give us papers of this sort would occasionally 
illustrate to us practically their individual methods of train- 
ing the voice, it would be most valuable, inasmuch as we 
differ as to the training of both the singing and speaking 
voice. In Cornell College you can scarcely find two teach- 
ers pursuing the same kind of thought or method in the 
training of the singing voice. If we could get down to some 
helpful method, it would assist us greatly. 

Mr. Boorn: I should like to go on with the same line of 
thought for a moment.’ I do not know that I should agree 
with Mr. Hawn that ninety-nine per cent is due to voice, but 
certainly a very large per cent—it seems to me ninety per 
cent. I would agree with him to that extent. I know on 
my own work I am obliged to devote nine-tenths of my time 
to voice culture. That is the requirement demanded in pro- 
fessional life and public speaking; and I think those who 
saw the symposium that was given in Werner’s Magazine 
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some eight or ten years ago, as the result of correspondence 
with public speakers throughout the land, will remember 
that that was the one thing insisted upon by everybody. All 
the other features of expression were ignored, compara- 
tively, but everyone insisted upon the cultivation of the voice 
as an essential in public speaking. And | feel with Mr. 
Hawn, that if we could give more time in this convention, 
and could settle down on some method that was fundamental 
and simple, we should do it. | certainly should agree with 
all who have spoken as to the excellence of the paper, and | 
do not have any fear whatever but that those in the most 
remote parts of the room caught all the matter with the 
voice the speaker had. 

Mr. Perry: | want to give my contribution, slight as it 
may be, to this very valuable effort which has been put forth 
for us. We have been criticized, and we have criticized each 
other for not being heard. How did she do it? Two points 
came to my ear. Notwithstanding the brass band, | which 
had passed in the street] she never changed her middle 
pitch. How many of us are inclined to do that? She held 
right to the medium key: and those of us who have had 
to train students in large buildings know that we have our 
hardest work there, have a great trouble in preventing the 
voice going to a high key. That has impressed me as 
one of the greatest practical features for us to control in 
our method. Another point was the quantity she gave to- 
her syllables. | wanted to sit away’in the rear of the room, 
probably from a habit formed in drilling, and see whether 
those melodies would reach there with the same quantity 
and the same pleasure to the auditor as they did here. When 
called for, by reason of the music from the band, we found 
out that her voice responded. 

The next thing that I heard, or seemed to feel, was the 
lack of effort. 

If we can take these three points into our method, it 
seems to me that we would have three of the most valuable 
things possible to introduce in voice culture, especially in 
the development of ladies’ voices, with which so many of us 
have to deal, as much as with those of men. They cannot 
be heard. If they could only be heard! I have never known 
a little girl who could sustain her breath, and give the quan- 
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tity and pitch, that could not be heard in a building with 
twenty-five hundred people. Anybody can do it if they have 
the patience and the control. We can all do it. We may 
have more trouble in keeping down nervousness so that the 
key will not go high; but if we can keep working with the 
middle pitch, and with that long-wished-for syllabification, 
I am sure we will derive much benefit from this paper, as 
hinting the form of method to be used. 

Mrs. Tasor: Right here let me speak about the Amer- 
ican voice. It is a common expression in other countries, 
“We know they are Americans because of their voices.” 
Abroad I resented this attack, and defended my country. I 
said I had never noticed Americans had any different voices 
or qualities of voice from natives of other countries. On 
my return, after my first street-car ride, I had to blush for 
my country. 

; Mr. Truestoop: The paper we have had this morning 
has interested me very greatly. I believe in the ideas set 
forth by the speaker of the morning; and I want to impress 
upon this convention, coming as | do from work in college, 
the idea that a large part of our work is voice training for 
public speaking. Unless we do that work well it is impos- 
sible for us to succeed with our students in public speaking. 
I think, and have thought, and have so expressed myself 
often in our conventions, that too much time is given to 
physical expression. That is a small part of our work, and 
not the most important. In voice training one of the first 
things, as was suggested, is to get proper methods of tone 
production, breathing, and put all of these upon the basis 
that was suggested, the conversational basis. There is too 
much pressing in voice training, just as there is in golf 
strokes. If you try too hard, or press too hard, the strain 
will prevent good work. So I say, there is altogether too 
much pressing in getting the voice ready for certain selec- 
tions, certain entertainments, certain orations. That work 
ought to be done in classes, or in private, by training on the 
vocal elements, the elements of voice-building; and not by 
trying to strain a point for an occasion, to get ready for some 
special entertainment. Of course we all believe in extended 
training, the giving of certain exercises, and following them 
up so that the voice will grow under this treatment, enlarg- 
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ing upon the natural conversational basis, as was indicated. 
So I cannot urge too strongly that we, as teachers of elocu- 
tion and oratory, should devote much time to voice training, 
in order that we may have an instrument that can be prop- 
erly played upon when we want to use it. 

\y Miss ALpRICH: It seems to me that the last speaker has 
indicated the reason for the standing of elocutionists 
throughout the country in the educational world. The 
trouble is that we pay almost all our attention to the inter- 
pretative side of it, to public recitation, reading, etc. We 
do not give enough attention to the expression of self and 
our own thoughts. In other words, we do not pay enough 
attention to public speaking and oratory in the sense of 
expression of individual thought. That, | think, is the rea- 
son why educators generally look down upon elocutionists. 
As one gentleman expressed it to me—a very clever man, 
too,—they say “it is a lot of monkey shines.” ‘That is the 
way he looked upon it. It is almost impossible to get the 
educational world to look upon this subject of spoken Eng- 
lish as essential. In the convention of the N. E. A. that 1s 
to be held in Detroit in July, the entire program contains 
not one single half-hour devoted to English, with the ex- 
ception of English in the secondary schools; and all that 
time will be taken up in the arrangement of the course of 
study, as to what they shall read, not how they shall read 
it. Not one minute is given to the normal school work, to 
the college work in voice, preparation of the voice; whereas 
we should try to get these educators to realize the fact that 
it is by imitation that the little folks are going to use good 
English. I have referred to this same matter before, be- 
cause it has been greatly impressed upon me, that we pay too 
much attention to vocal training in interpretative work, and 
not enough to the cultivation of the power that is necessary 
to public speaking. 

Mr. CHANNING Rupp: | wish to add a further word to 
the testimony of the last two speakers. You should give 
more time and attention to dealing with the original thought 
of the speaker, as those of us who are in universities know 
is necessary. It is the only thing by which we can get 
class pupils to take up our work. I regard as very valuable 
the suggestion that has been made to take up practical 
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work, exercises, methods, etc., and with the kind consent of 
Miss Laughton, the writer of the paper, | move you that we 
give the balance of the time to her to answer any questions 
and make any explanations, in so far as she thinks it desir- 
able, as to her methods or any exercise. | believe she turned 
a few pages, and later referred to exercises that she did not 
present. If she could read those few pages, or give us an 
idea of them, it would be appreciated. I make that motion, 
Mr. President, that the balance of the time—eight or nine 
minutes—be given her. 

The motion was seconded by several and voted by the 
convention. 

Miss LAuGuton: | certainly appreciate this interest as 
to the manner in which I do things. Possibly I should have 
commenced my lecture with this little remark, that the paper 
was written originally for a Ladies’ Club. but I hate to give 
what might seem like an apology. As | listened to your pa- 
yesterday, I realized that you were dealing with technical- 
ities which I had no thought of when I presented the paper, 
or thought of presenting it. 

I mean by the term “speaking voice” the voice as used 
in conversation. I could not tell about my methods, because 
1 don’t know that I have any method. (A Voice: Good!) 
I simply know that with my pupils | endeavor to reach the 
individual by whatever method or plan may be best for 
them. In dramatic work, of course, one has to do vastly 
different from what one would do in the ordinary speaking 
voice. You are called upon to give the voice of anger, etc., 
but that I did not touch upon because | was thinking 
especially of the conversational tone—the “speaking voice,” 
as I call it-—and my belief is that we must build up from 
that conversational tone the other voice that we need as the 
mind becomes ready for it and is fraught with experience 
and feeling; which, as [ have said in the paper, was never 
and cannot be assumed. In the training of the voice we 
train for physical needs as well as emotional needs, and, as 
I said, there must be physical earnestness, a physical basis. 
Every teacher has an individual way of getting at certain 
points, and what might do for me might not do for some- 
one else. (Applause.) Every one must work out his or 
her own salvation. If you ask me questions and I can 
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answer them, | will be very glad to do so, though | won't 
say that I can answer them. 

Mr. Hawn: Why is it that so many vocalists, men and 
women alike, who sing beautifully, talk abominably ? 

Miss LauGuton: Why do so many who recite on the 
stage and speak beautifully, talk abominably? That is a 
Yankee answer. | think the answer would be the same in 
both. cases; that is my idea. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: Why do so many men who talk so 
beautifully in private, when they get before an audience 
speak so abominably ? 

Miss LauGuton : Because they have not learned the co- 
ordination and the unity of it. 

Mr. Rupp: Will you permit a question? Will you kindly 
state what is the best means of getting that beautiful placing 
of the tone, carrying power, or whatever you please to call 
it, that you seem to have? 

Miss LAUGHTON: Keeping at it. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Rupp: Well, in what direction ? 

Miss LAuGuton: | have some exercises which I use 
for those things, a great many exercises that I use and drill 
upon day after day; but the greatest of all is the conscious- 
ness of the tone here, the realization that the tone is placed 
right here in front of your mouth. Work as though work- 
ing on a five-cent piece in the front of your mouth. There 
must be freedom through here (indicating), a sustaining 
always of the tone from the freedom of it here, as though 
it were a chimney or a passageway, perfect flexibility of 
voice here. 


IDEALISM IN: BROWNING. 


WILLIAM B, CHAMBERLAIN, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Whether Browning can be successfully played or not, it 
is certain that he can be successfully and profitably read. 
It may be that.from an elocutionary point of view his great- - 
est works appear lyric rather than dramatic. They are to 
be pondered for the deep truths they contain and suggest 
rather than used for a momentary effect startling or spec- 
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tacular. Yet | am inclined to think that in the most real 
sense, as presenting life-experiences, many of the writings 
of Browning may take rank with the greatest dramatic 
works in our English literature. Whatever may be their 
technical classification, they are full of impulse toward the 
best and truest living, which must ever form the highest 
inspiration in all real art. Dr. Berdoe, in his volume en- 
titled ““Browning’s Message to His Time,” speaks of “‘one 
of the most eminent living women of letters’ whom he had 
asked to write a paper for the Browning Society, but who 
in replying “declared she had tried to understand our poet, 
but could make nothing of him; and added: “When I am 
tired and want my mind refreshed, | like to put my head 
down into a great big cabbage-rose, like Tom Moore; and 
you urge me to bury my nose in a bunch of thistles like 
3rowning.” 

The unnamed “eminent” friend perhaps represents a 
large class of people who, serious enough about life as a 
whole, and about other forms of literature, assume that the 
function of poetry is only to offer delicious repose—a ‘‘dolce 
far niente’—or even more sensuous delight. To such peo- 
ple Browning has, perhaps, no message; but to earnest 
folks, to students, and especially to teachers of expression, 
whose business it is to look deeper into literature and life 
than the mere form and sounds of words, to such the great 
master, even more philosopher and teacher than singer, 
never a mere entertainer, has, surely, something to say 
worth hearing; even though one do not find rose-water or 
rose-odor more prominent than soul-food. 

| am asked to speak, by request, on “Idealism in Brown- 
ing.” , 

The great ideals which the chosen few, the poetic souls, 
bring us to cheer and vitalize our common living, have 
usually been prepared from experiences of our common 
humanity. They come like showers; the moisture has in- 
deed been drawn up into the clouds by the sunshine of 
high, warm-thinking, by brooding over even the marshy 
tracts of human life—great stretches of thought which to 
common souls seem but as the wastes of ocean. The vapory 
masses of sublimated thought and feeling and aspiration 
are wafted by the breath of genius till they meet the cooler 
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strata of homely practical thinking and daily life, in impact 
upon which they are condensed and precipitated in the 
grateful fall which makes the valleys green and causes the 
earth to smile and sing in all the sweetness of June’s bloom- 
ing, and teem with the richness of the later fruitage for the 
life of man. 

In attempting to draw some lessons and suggestions 
from this practical idealism, | select the present material, 
and seek the present inspiration from the great storehouse 
of Robert Browning, at a few of whose treasures we shall 
glance all too hurriedly, and one of which we may examine 
more in detail. Idealism in Browning might be taught 
effectively from any one of a score or a hundred great 
masterpieces ; and the doctrine, and the method, would be 
found to apply to all departments of life and thought. 
Browning is one of the greatest apostles of a healthy and 
sane idealism—an intellectual mysticism. 

Let us look first at a high ideal in the domain of science. 
Where could we find it better than in the dramatic poem, 
“Paracelsus.” Dr. Berdoe, probably the closest and most 
sympathetic of the great master’s pupils and critics, pro- 
nounces this poem “The work that posterity will probably 
estimate as Browning’s greatest.” 

Paracelsus, we must remember, is a real, historic char- 
acter, but one who has been variously and, no doubt, un- 
justly interpreted by different writers. By some he has 
been called “an ignorant vagabond.” By others he has been 
recognized as an earnest student, seeking for a definiteness 
of knowledge which could not in his day be gained in the 
schools. No doubt he was a vain and boastful fellow, for 
his proper surname, “Bombast,” has come down to us as 
the indication of all that is windy and absurd. He may, 
also, have been, as some claim, a dissolute and drunken 
man in the later years of his life, though this conclusion is 
not accepted by all. Browning, himself, in the notes accom- 
panying the dramatic poem, speaks of him as unquestionably 
“the father of modern chemistry.” With this judgment, 
essentially agrees Professor Ferguson, of the chair of chem- 
istry, University of Glasgow, who has written on Paracelsus 
in the Encyclopedia Brittanica. Professor Ferguson, how- 
ever, judges that Paracelsus should receive credit chiefly 
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for his “wide application of chemical ideas to pharmacy 
and therapeutics.” Dr. Berdoe, himself a physician, evi- 
dently regards Paracelsus as one of the fathers, if not the 
father, of modern medicine. Browning seems to have been 
the man who first discovered the true Paracelsus under the 
debris of tradition, ill-digested prejudice and conflicting 
history, and set him before the world in a just, as well as 
generous, light. [Ferguson, in plain prose, agrees with what 
Browning says in his noble verse, namely: that Paracelsus 
“puts before physicians a grand ideal of their profession,” 
and that he is entitled “to a place among the great spirits 
of mankind.” It is safe, therefore, to assume that the his- 
toric Paracelsus, living from 1493 to 1541, and receiving 
his great impulse from the revival of learning and the be- 
ginning of the reformation, may stand in our thought as 
one of the leading lights of the newer learning and life. It 
is the spirit of devotion to science which Browning has 
idealized and immortalized in this word-picture of Paracel- 
sus. 

PARACELSUS ASPIRES.—Awakened by the promptings of 
genius, not to say of inspiration, Paracelsus becomes ab- 
sorbed in the pursuit of science and casts aside the con- 
ventional and empty forms of the schools, that he may study 
nature at first hand. He goes to the mines, mingles with 
the laborers, talks with the common people, studies plants 
and herbs, experiments with remedies of his own invention, 
and presses these original investigations with a burning 
enthusiasm, to find something real and substantial. He 
says: 

: ’Tis time new hopes should animate the world. 


~ 


These hopes he can find alone in real discovery, not in out- 
worn tradition and vague, unreal disputations. He must 
know for himself, by actual handling of the facts. He real- 
izes that some great souls have sometimes discovered the 
real; 

They know and therefore rule; I, too, will know. 


Later, in conversation, he repeats what a still voice from 
without had said to him, 


Know, not for knowing’s sake, 
But to become a star to men forever. 
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The most distinguishing and the most glorious element of 
ideality and science is thus expressed; it is the benevolent, 
or, as we are saying today, the altruistic motive. 


PARACELSUS ATTAINS.—After years of such earnest in- 
quiry, the devotee of science finds himself at Basle as a 
practicing physician, officially recognized by the officers of 
the town, and, later, installed as lecturer at the university, 
called, in the words of some of his pupils, “the idol of the 
schools and of the court.” Here the most offensive demon- 
strations of his egotism appear; for, with seeming haughti- 
ness, he spurns all his predecessors and contemporaries. 
Berdoe finds this not inexcusable: Paracelsus doubtless 
had something they had not. However that may have been, 
he exhibits a lofty and even startling abandon to his ideal. 
“What’s failure or success to me; I have made life consist 
of one idea,” and the only thing, it would seem, which he 
really fears is: 


* * * A deeper curse, an inner ruin, 

Plague beneath plague, the last turning the first 
To light beside its darkness. 

* * OK * * * * * 
My aims remained supreme and pure as ever; 
Even now why not desire, for mankind’s sake 
That if I fail, some fault may be the cause 
That, though I sink, another may succeed. 


And so he attains. 

And yet, in the attainment of his scientific success, and 
with all its lofty ideals, he finds at the last that he has made 
one grand mistake. 


I learned my own deep error; love's undoing 
Taught me the worth of love in man’s estate, 

And what proportion love should hold with power 

In his right constitution; love preceded 

Power, and with much power always much more love 


The poem grandly idealizes the ever-unended struggle 
to know. The scientist, even in his dying hour, speaks 


Of their half reasons, faint aspirings, dim 
struggles for truth. 7 
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Like plants in mines which never saw the sun, 
But dream of him, and guess where he may be, 
And do their best to climb and get to him. 


He says at last, 
I press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast; 
Its splendor, soon or late, 
Will pierce the gloom. 


The essential teaching is, the spiritualising of all truth, 
even in the physical realm. browning does, perhaps, rep- 
resent Paracelsus as confessing, in this last talk with his 
friends, to what seems like pantheism. The real lesson is, 
however, as | believe, alliance with the author of all truth 
on the part of man made in God’s image. It is a lesson 
greatly needed in this day, when spiritual science has so 
strongly tended towards materialism. 

It is interesting to place by the side of Paracelsus a study 
that reveals IDEALISM IN SCHOLARSHIP. 

Paracelsus ignored mere scholarship. The minutiae 
and the pedantry of the school-room were to him intoler- 
able; he leit ali that for the reality of nature. Browning's 
sympathy with this impulse in the hero of science might 
lead us to expect that similar devotion to technical scholar- 
ship in the realm of letters would not elicit the poet’s inter- 
est; but Browning treats with equal enthusiasm the case 
of one almost fanatically devoted to what we should call 
even the pedantry of scholarship. This appears in the poet's 
treatment of “A Grammarian’s Funeral.’ 

The time may be placed anywhere in the latter part of 
the fifteenth, or the early part of the sixteenth, century. 
The scene, almost any town in western Europe. Friends 
and pupils are carrying a scholar to his last resting-place 
high up above the din and turmoil of the lower world. As 
they carefully pick their way, they rehearse, amid directions 
and cautions for the funeral march, the virtues and the hero- 
ism of this martyr to learning, who scorned temporal goods 
for spiritual, and who sought his life’s real good in con- 
tributing his labor to that which should forever aid in the 
thinking of men. 


He said, “What’s time? Leave now for dogs and apes; 
man has forever.” 
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And so, while dying from a creeping paralysis, 
He settled Hoti’s business—let it be— 
Properly based oun— 
Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De 
Dead from the waist down. 


This man decided not to live but know. 


It is not a sentimental and fanciful enthusiasm that gives the 
plodding scholar this high place; it is the honest and cordial 
acknowledgement of a real force in the world. ‘This is the 
force of ideas—of spirit-impulse. One capable of such high 
things must, even in his last sleep, rest far above the noisy, 
earthy world. 


Bury this man there? 
Here—here’s his place, 

Where meteors shoot, clouds form, 
Lightnings are loosed, 

Stars come and go, let joy break with the storm: 
Peace let the dew send, 

Lofty designs must close in like effects! 
Loftily lying, 

Leave him—still loftier than the world suspects 
Living and dying. 


IDEALISM IN PHILOSOPHy.—This is well given in the 
poem, “Rabbi ben [-zra.” “The old Rabbi, towards the close 
of a long and honorable life, is looking back on the way he 
has traveled and forward towards its goal.” 

Browning here gives us a nobie view of the nature and 
proper destiny of man. It might be summed up in the 
words: The invisible is the most real. “A spark disturbs 
our clod.” Motive rather than achievement is the measure 
of the man. Success is not the goal. ‘Not on the vulgar 
mass called work must sentence pass * * * 


All I could never be 
All men ignored in me, 
This I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped. 


The bodily life is not the true life of the man. 
To man propose this test 


Thy body at its best. 
How far can that project its soul on its lone way. 


Soul-life, in Browning’s philosophy, is the only true life. 
6 
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Like Ruskin, he believes “he only is advancing in life whose 
heart is getting softer, whose blood warmer, whose brain 
quicker, whose spirit is entering into living peace.” 


IDEALISM IN THEOLOGy.—lIn three noted poems we find 
three phases or aspects of Browning’s philosophy of re- 
ligion. They give, respectively, natural theology on its 
lowest plane; revelation as a felt need of the human heart 
and as prophesied by inspiration; and, lastly, the complete 
historic revelation through Jesus Christ. We may remark 
just here that the deepest thought in Browning cannot be 
understood apart from the religious idea. 

(a) Natural theology is given in the poem entitled, 
“Caliban upon Stetetos.” The problem discussed seems to 
be this: How much may we know of God by simple reason, 
and how much may we transfer our thoughts to him. The 
author has set above the poem, as a text, a sentence from 
the Fiftieth Psalm, “Thou thoughtest that I was altogether 
such a one as thyself.” The poor wretch, Caliban, taken, of 
course, from Shakepeare’s “Tempest,” has his face turned 
down to earth, and, with almost swinish grunt, the ‘‘lump- 
ish” thing thinks aloud the coarse mutterings of his dark- 
ened, depraved soul. His soul? Ah yes! For though the 
image of the Creator is almost defaced, yet a glint of the 
celestial light appears even in his very questionings and 
querulous gibings. The fact that even in this darkened and 
perverted fashion he can reason about God, shows that even 
such an one can “Seek the Lord if haply he may feel after 
him and find him.” Browning's thought would seem to be: 
Even a Caliban must try to image God and understand His 
works. There can, therefore, be no man, however debased, 
who need be wholly given over. One is reminded of the 
words of Paul in the first chapter of his letter to the Ro- 
mans, in which he speaks not only of the possible hope, but 
also of the reasonable accountability even of the darkest hea- 
then: “For the invisible things of him from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even his eternal power and God-head: so that 
they are without excuse.” 

(b) The soul’s felt need of a God-man’s revelation is 
with equal power, and far greater beauty, shown in the 
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poem, “Saul.” Here we have the seer’s insight into the 
infinite tenderness and compassion, and how marvelously 
Browning has made the contrast between the two points 
of view to appear even in the rhythm and tone-color of his 
verse. David is trying to recall the giant king from the 
madness which came upon him with the evil spirit from the 
Lord. The young musician first tries songs of nature, re- 
joicing in the buoyancy of life and health. They touch no 
answering chord. Praise of valor and military conquest 
awaken but little response. Some higher sentiment is 
needed, some deeper appeal and so the inspired poet-prophet 
is led to pour out to the poor monarch a strain filled with 
promise of the infinite love and compassion, but also the 
infinite power, embodied in the face and form and heart of 
a man, 


*Tis the weakness in strength that I cry for 
My flesh that I seek in the God-head; I seek and I find it. 
Oh, Saul, it shall be 
A face like my face that receives thee; a man like to me 
Thou shalt love and be loved by forever; a hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee; see the Christ stand. 


(c) The complete historic revelation is given with no 
less beauty and power in the poem entitled, “A Death in 
the Desert.” It is the aged John, the beloved, who lies ex- 
hausted in a cave, surrounded by young pupils and friends 
who seek to restore him, but in vain. At last a happy 
thought strikes one of them. He runs and brings a parch- 
ment, whereon is written John’s own record of the Christ, 


I am the resurrection and the life. 


The words bring the restoring thrill, the old apostle opens 
his eyes, he speaks: 


To me that story; aye, that life and death 
Of which I wrote “it was’—to me it is— 
Is here and now; I apprehend naught else. 


This poem seems to be Browning’s way of singing the re- 
frain which we are hearing so much today, “Back to 
Christ.” It is the poet’s note of a vital, present experience 
of a still living Christ! 


SR 
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IDEALISM IN EccLEsIoLoGy.—This we see in the poem, 
“Christmas Eve,’’ wherein Browning has discussed, in a 
very sensible and manly way, the true ideal of public wor- 
ship. On a Christmas Eve he finds himself in a little stuffy 
chapel, where a coarse crowd are listening to a coarser 
preacher, as he rants and dogmatizes with all the vehemence 
and ignorance of bigotry. Falling asleep in self-defense, 
the poet is carried in his dream to a cathedral, beauteous 
and stately; but the aesthetic ceremonial does not meet the 
deepest need. Beauty does not fully satisfy the mind. He 
is borne away to a college lecture-hall, and is introduced to 
a critical, metaphysical discussion, scholarly enough, but 
wholly unsatisfactory, as it meets not the need of soul and 
life. 

He bids us, when we least expect it, 
Take back our faith, if it be not ju-t whole 
Yet a pearl indeed as his tests affect it, 
Which fact pays damage done rewardingly 
So prize we our dust and ashes accordingly. 

On awakening, he finds himself seated again in the little 
chapel: 

And woke up now at the “tenth” “and lastly.” 


He could find fault enough with the sermon: 


First, the preacher speaks through his nose; 
Second, his gesture is too emphatic; 
Thirdly, to waive what's pedagogic. 
The subject matter itself lacks logic. 


In spite of all these detractions, the poet can discern the 
spirit of worship and the purpose of love; and so he con- 
cludes : 


My heart does best to receive in meekness 
That mode of worship, as most to his mind, 
Where, earthly aids being cast behind, 

His All in All appears serene, 

With the thinnest human vel between. 


A noble ideal as to method and sect. 


[MMORTALITY, as a conception, is nobly brought out in 
the poem, “Cleon.” Cleon, who has been congratulated by 
Protus on his achievements in letters, science, poesy, sculp- 
ture and philosophy, replies, showing that his deepest 
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thought is that he, the man, is superior to his works and 
ought to outlive them. His argument might be condensed 
into something like this: It ought not to be, and cannot be, 
that, just when the soul is best prepared to know, love, enjoy 
and achieve, it shall then be cut off and exist no more. The 
poem beautifully and strongly presents, as an ideal, the 
natural aspiration of the human soul for immortality. The 
development of the thought is quite like that which gives 
David's foreshadowing of the Christ in Saul. It is a sane 
and logical idealism, which formal reasoners, no less than 
inspiring poets, have been pleased to use. 

Music is idealized in the poem, “Abt Vogler.” Brown- 
ing is essentially a musician. His spirit sees essential truth 
imaged in the evanescent but imperishable forms of tone 
pictures. Abt Vogler has just completed an improvisation 
upon his instrument, which, like Adelaide Proctor’s ‘Lost 
Chord,” has opened the spirit world almost to bodily sense. 
Many a tuneful soul, | choose to believe, has had similar 
experiences, without the power to record them in the glori- 
ous form which Browning has given. 


Enough that he heard it once, 
We shall hear it by and by. 


[DEALISM IN PALNTING.—This is best given in “Andrea 
del Sarto.” The “faultless” technician bewails his essential 
failure in life because, with his unapproachable execution, 
he yet has never grasped, or really, earnestly reached the 
higher and nobler ideals which have made his artistic con- 
temporaries, Raphael, Michael Angelo and Leonardo da 
Vinci, so superior to himself in that which makes the truest 
art. He has skill of hand; they have reach of thought and 
lift of heart and greatness of aim. Mournfully, pathetically 
he confesses, in a moment of frank unbosoming, that all 
which has made the other painters really and most truly 
great is “‘out of” him. 


Ah! but a man’s reach must exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for? 


This poem gives us perhaps Browning's keenest and 
deepest-searching thought regarding the natural province 
and the well-nigh divine possibilities of art, when art is 
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conceived according to its real nature, as an expression of, 
and a ministry to, the spiritual life in man rather than the 
sensuous. 


ConcLusion.—What I have called ‘Intellectual Mysti- 
cism”’ seems to me to have a very real and possibly a very 
helpful relation to the thought of our day. Never, perhaps, 
was there more reaching after something above and beyond 
matter. Spirit life—dominance of body by soul—this is in 
some form the search of a vast multitude today. “Chris- 
tian Science,” ‘Faith Healing,” and the like, are forms of 
this impulse. It must be rationally recognized, not ignored. 

srowning seems to me to suggest a reasonable treatment of 

the problem. His intellectual and spiritual idealism does 
much to meet a deep need. For one, I am not prepared to 
say he has presented the complete solution. 1 personally 
dissent from some utterances of Browning, which seem to 
me to postulate an unqualified and practically a fatalistic 
philosophy of life. Yet I most gladly and gratefully accept 
as rightfully belonging to all sincere and loyal souls, who 
receive the light in the love of it, this grand, uplifting ideal 
of spirit-domination, soul-conquest, in honestly cherished 
ideals. In such is rea! life. Not present accomplishment 
but present attempt, not the seen but the unseen, is the real 
and the eternal. 

This doctrine, applied in connection with the reasonable 
view, now almost universally held, as to the freedom of the 
human will and consequent individual accountability for 
character here and hereafter, becomes one of the most effec- 
tive of stimuli to genuine spiritual living. Within such 
bounds, or, if I may so say, under such correction, Brown- 
ing’s mystic idealism may be welcomed by every earnest 
teacher who would build his work upon the solid foundation 
of an intelligent and truly spiritual Christian faith. a faith 
which takes account of both body and soul, and which lives 
in the power of two worlds. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr. SILVERNAIL.—In regard to the paper to which we 
have just listened, | yield to no one in my veneration of 
details of technique, but I think there is something beyond 
that, and larger, for members of this association to lay to 
heart. You can get faithful work from the pupils upon any 
special drill; you will get in a rut soon enough in regard to 
the details of technique; but the largeness of soul, the out- 
reaching mental grasp, and the broadening of your sym- 
pathy that is necessary to enable you to interpret the best 
things, the only things that are really worthy, it seems to 
me, brings you up to this level to which we have been lifted 
this morning by Professor Chamberlain’s paper. The best 
is good enough for us. You are familiar, doubtless, with 
the story that is told of the great French dramatist, Scribe, 
who wrote a play and read it to the committee of one of the 
Parisian theaters. It was accepted, but when presented 
proved to be a failure. Somebody said by way of explana- 
tion of why the play had not succeeded, “Oh, well, Scribe 
has a way of reading the text so that any one would think 
it was a great play.’ “Ah,” said Scribe, when the remark 
was repeated to him, “they say it was my reading that im- 
posed upon them, do they? Well! If they had done for the 
public what I in my reading did for them, my play would 
not have been a failure.’” It is for us to become Scribes. 
It is for us to broaden ourselves so that we may ever be pre- 
pared to look out and reach up, as is so well expressed in 
those beautiful lines of Longfellow, when Princess Emma 
lays her hand upon Eginard’s shoulder like a naked blade 
as he knelt before her and said, “Arise, Sir Knight, to my 
heart’s level, oh, my heart’s delight.’’ (Here the gavel fell.) 
I knew the three minutes would expire before I could get at 
my point. 

Miss ZAcuHos: It seems almost unnecessary to say any- 
thing more about Browning than has been said by the writer 
of the paper, who has so splendidly presented the subject; 
but one feels, the more they read Browning, that he under- 
stood life in all its phases; that nothing human was too 
lowly or too mean to be thought or spoken by him. He 
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scorned nothing human. While appreciating the practical 
side of life, he also appreciated the nearness of man to God, 
which enabled him to conceive of the highest power to which 
man could lift himself. The difficulty in reading Browning, 
it seems to me, is the difficulty we have in conveying the 
thought between the lines. We have always that difficulty 
with every author, but with Browning pre-eminently so, 
because of his idealism and wonderful intellectual power. 
That is the great difficulty confronting the reader—the 
thought between the lines. This can be said of Browning in 
a stricter sense than as to any other author, that you can- 
not interpret him fully and entirely. Nevertheless, if you 
interpret Browning only decently well, you will read every 
other poet better on that account. (Applause. ) 

Mrs. CARTER: Upor the point referred to by Miss 
Zachos, that there is so much in Browning to be read be- 
tween the lines—that, it seems to me, gives to us as inter- 
preters the opportunity of presenting Browning’s thought 
better than can those who do not know the technique of 
expression. . That is just the reason why those who listen 
to Browning, as rendered by a true interpreter, say that all 
of his obscurity seems to fade away. In the expression of 
the face, and perhaps in the voice, we tell what is between 
the lines. So much for that. 

There was just one other thought came to me while Mr. 
Chamberlain was reading the paper; I wish I could recall 
his language, but I cannot. It seems to me that Browning 
teaches the great truth that to suffer is infinity—that we 
bocome large in spirit only through suffering. I think that 
was brought out in the paper. 

MADAM SERVEN : Again we have been encouraged in our 
search for the real through the ideal, and this emphasizes 
the hope which [ have entertained for some time. We may 
never live to see it realized, still it may come, that the peo- 
ple of the stage shall be so educated, so well prepared 
through the acquaintance with the ideal, we will say, that 
they can present Browning's plays, and the people flock to 
hear them. (Applause. ) 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : That is right. 

Mrs. L. J. MANNING: Mr. President. I have very little 
to add. The paper was so admirable, contained so much. 
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But this thought that was brought out by one of the speakers 
impressed me that we, as teachers of expression, find in Brown- 
ing a larger field, a wider scope than is afforded by any other 
author, simply because one has to read between the lines. 
Mrs. Sarah Cowell La Moyne stated that her two best teachers 
were Robert Browning and Austin Dobson; and to reaa 
either of them necessitates a very deep reading between the 
lines of dramatic expression. They are both essentially 
dramatic; both are also lyric; but in order to understand 
lyrics either of Robert Browning or Austin Dobson, one 
needs to interpret the’ dramatic possibilities between the 
lines ; and that certainly is a great aid to the teacher of dra- 
matic expression, and the more we study Browning and 
Dobson, I am sure the better interpreters we shall be. I 
have found, in my own experience of teaching, that both 
authors are the very best for bringing out thought from 
the student of expression. The student may not grasp the 
whole meaning that underlies such profound works, but at 
the same time he will get something more each time he reads 
the poem; which proves the wonderful ability that Brown- 
ing had to reach into and portray the human heart. 

Mr. E. A. Orr: It takes some mental effort to read Car- 
lyle, because Carlyle is deep. It takes a great deal of men- 
tal effort to read Browning, not because he is deep, but be- 
cause he is obscure. It certainly is splendid exercise to try 
to read Browning, because you have to add so much to what 
he has done in order to make it intelligible. You not only 
have to read between the lines when you study him, but you 
have to do considerable work between the lines to make 
it intelligible to other people. 

In reading Browning's letters to his sweetheart, who 
later became his wife, I find that he woukl write a twenty- 
page letter, which would be answered the next day, upon 
receipt of which Browning would write back to her, “You 
don’t know what I wrote.” She couldn’t understand him. 
Sometimes fifteen or twenty letters would pass between 
them before they could finally arrive at a mutual under- 
standing. ‘Then she would say, “Let us begin all over 
again.” Now, if ideal in other things, I do not see why 
he was not ideal in his study of the English language; why 
he did not learn to express himself clearly and definitely 
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for the benefit of the human race. (Applause.) I love 
everything that is sweet and beautiful in Browning, so far 
as I have had the patience to find it. | think the best thing 
about Browning was his wife. The most beautiful, the 
sweetest literature that bears the Browning name, bears 
the name of Mrs. Browning, and much of the praise that we 
give to him is because we do not like to feel that she had 
such poor judgment in picking out a husband. I am not 
facetious in saying this; I am quite in earnest. | am quite 
in earnest in saying I believe he shines in a reflected glory. 
I believe that that serious headache that he always com- 
plained about in all those early tender and thoughtful let- 
ters which he sent to his wife—in order that his miseries 
might not all be borne by himself,—lI believe that that head- 
ache was imparted to his writings, and is usually imparted 
to thosé who set themselves to the very difficult task of 
finding out what Browning means. 

| hope my three minutes’ speech is sufficiently clear so 
that people will know what I mean. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Perry: | think the opportunity for keeping our 
heads clear is just now. I have been watching the audience 
with much interest. I have watched the papers, as is my 
duty, from the first. 1 heard the keynote struck by our 
president, that we should have a committee to investigate 
the laws, or the principles of the unseen activities of the 
mind. We surely need such a committee. We need to keep 
ourselves perfectly clear as to great truths, and never let 
our individual feelings lead us astray We may have sus- 
picions that because a thing is black to us with a handker- 
chief before our eyes, it is black to the world; but we should 
take away the handkerchief and get out in the light. I have 
seen the time—am not entirely out of that darkness yet, in 
which Mr. Ott is groping. (Applause.) In fact I feel some 
of that headache. So I do about the common ideals of life. 
We will always have a headache when we lift ourselves 
above the matter that holds us down. It is material things 
that hold us there, but let us feel the high ideals of life, for 
it is only by keeping those high ideals before us that we can 
reach up and on. How many of our public readers need 
this lesson! How they have from time to time been in 
danger of coming down to the ideals of their audience! 
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How are we going to help them? ‘That is the meaning of 
this convention; that is the reason we have come day after 
day, year after year, and tried to raise these ideals. We 
feel them growing up; the ideals of thought, the papers, dis- 
cussions, methods, have all been raised. Let us raise the 
ideals of public reading. I want to hear from public readers 
on this subject of high ideals. (Applause. ) 

Mr. SARGENT: | am not a public reader, but | claim to 
have some ideals. [| think that the last speaker is in danger 
of what he accuses the previous speaker. It is quite evi- 
dent that Mr. Browning is exceedingly obscure. It is quite 
evident that he has ideals, and that we should seek to find 
them; but the form in which Mr. Browning expresses those 
ideals is to the ordinary man very difficult of discovery. I 
am an ordinary man, and must confess that for me Brown- 
ing is unintelligible to a very great extent. I have to work 
too hard to find it. My business—as I understand it, the 
business of everyone here present—is to deal with the art- 
istic presentation of things. We have to re-present that 
which is evident in life. We are not religionists. We do 
not deal with ethics. We are not looking into the mysteries 
of things. We are dealing with what is evident in actual 
life. And as for the drama, I think that the fact remains 
that the actor is quite capable of producing Shakespeare; 
that it is quite possible to organize a company that can act 
Shakepeare. It is possible to organize a company that can 
give the plays of the ancient Greeks and almost the most 
abstruse poems that have ever been written; but | do not 
think it possible to get together a company that can play 
Browning ; first, because he is so obscure and so ineffective 
in presenting his thought; second, because the drama deals 
with passion and not with thought. (Applause. ) 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: I would like to ask, for the benefit of 
this convention, that Mr. Chamberlain give us an exercise 
which he gave in the New York convention that I have used 
ever since. (Applause.) An exercise for placing tone. [ 
do not want to give it myself, because it is second-hand, 
and | might not give it correctly. 

| The above request of Mr. Trueblood had been made after 
the discussion of Miss Laughton’s paper. The exercise re- 
ferred to was, by a vote of the convention, to be given at 
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this time, in connection with the discussion of Professor 
Chamberlain’s paper. | 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, first, in regard to the only objection made to browning 
—his obscurity—let me say a word or two. He himself 
always claimed it to be his purpose or intention to express 
in literature the deeper and higher truths of life as he saw 
them. Now, it probably is of no use to discuss whether he 
is obscure or clear. Someone has said that when you testify 
as to your own like or dislike of Carlyle, you are writing a 
part of your autobiography. I presume that may be said 
with truth as to Browning. When we say the Bach fugue 
or the Handel composition is dry and dull, it means that 
we have not heard enough of them to understand them. 
When you say you do not like Beethoven, it means that you 
do not know him. About all we can do at this experimental 
stage is to throw down that challenge. Let us wait and see. 
Let us have no misunderstanding with those who say I like 
or | do not like. My purpose was, in response to the request 
of the literary committtee, to present my testimony only. 
1 do not think it worth while to argue. If he is obscure to 
any man, that man does not see him clearly; I need not go 
beyond that. I think you do not all understand the man 
plainly. It must be remembered that we are here consider- 
ing poetry and not prose. It is not told with a kind of didac- 
tic clearness, nor is it to be told in colloquial diction. It is 
poetry, and the keynote of its interpretation is the dramatic, 
] think. I have nothing more to say but this: That if Brown- 
ing seems too difficult for the ordinary mind, then let the 
public reader become extraordinary. | think we all loved 
and admired Brother John Wesley Churchill, and | never ad- 
mired him more than when | heard him in one of his read- 
ings remark substantially as follows: “One of the most gra- 
cious and enjoyable privileges of a public reader is to inter- 
pret for an audience some things which they have not so 
well interpreted for themselves.” If we are to take people 
just where they are, and show them just what we can do 
on the physical plane, if we are never to bring to them 
any ideals or any aspirations above what they find from their 
realistic surroundings, then our art does not seem to me to 
he wholly an art, for all other forms of fine art are an inter- 
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pretation of the ideal and the unseen. We are not religion- 
ists, but I think we may be, if not philosophers, philosoph- 
ical at least in that respect, that at least we are studying 
him. 

I may answer in twe minutes the other question, if Mr. 
Trueblood, who called it up, will remind me of what it was. 
Do you know whether it was an exercise beginning with 
humming? 

Mr. TBUEBLOOD: Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Assuming, then, two or three things 
which every vocalist presupposes, namely, that there is to 
be an evenly filled and quietly held reservoir of air, and that 
there is to be above that a perfectly flexibilized throat, as- 
suming these two things, | personally find for myself, and 
for my pupils, the greatest help in starting with a very light 
hum, which seems always to come to you from outside rather 
than to be sent outside from within you. Now that, if you 
want a scientific reason for it, is of course because of the 
reflection of the air within against the bones of the face. I 
think that the hum or low tone produced with closed lips 
is most profitable for two reasons; first, because with the 
lips closed and all the interior cavity of the mouth thor- 
oughly open, tongue well depressed, the uvula thrown up as 
by a singing exercise, the oral cavity very slightly open, lips 
being stretched so that they meet together over the teeth, 
perhaps parted one-half or three-quarters of an inch; in that 
condition the pupil becomes sensitive at once to any pres- 
sure of air, because he can feel the air, can hear what comes 
from the air, and feel what takes place within. All tone 
production must be a matter of feeling, not of sound; for 
you must feel your tone even before it comes forth. It is 
like shooting at a mark. The good marksman knows by the 
feeling of his muscles whether the bullet is hitting true. He 
knows where the ball is going while he fires it. So must 
the vocalist know, by means of the accustomed sensation 
which he is coming to associate with the feeling,—purpose 
and color of his thought. 

Now, starting with this low hum, and then in this way 
(producing humming sound )—the room is a little large and 
the noise outside is too great, but those nearest will be able 
easily to hear it, I think. Gradually thus (continuing illus- 
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tration) the moment that vibration comes, you can not only 
feel it here, but the moment that I get any restriction of the 
fauces, nares, any part of the pharyngeal tract, | can feel it 
here, as I cannot do if the mouth is open. So the placing 
of the tone is undifferentiated or undiscriminated vocality— 
simply pure tone. 

I come next to that which is nearest to the closed mouth, 
and which | like to produce in a pupil by simply inserting 
the end of a pencil so that it will make an opening not over 
one-eighth of an inch in diameter, while the pupil keeps on 
humming. He will thus get the perfect oo. Then let him 
vocalize words with 66, as smooth. etc. Then | take the tone 
nearest to the 60, and that is é, represented by the German 
umlaut u, vocalizing such words as “feel sweet peace begin- 
ning to be deep as the sleep of the sea.” Then take the 
round o, for instance, which is the first tone | use to begin 
with all ordinary pupils. 1 will give it to you in an ideal 
way (illustrating). Many pupils are able to take it so. 
Others better begin with a perfect round 0. Then I| take 
the German umlaut 0, as in the German schon, or trans- 
ferred to English, the sound as in praise, gray, aim (giving 
the sound rather prolonged) iustead of praise, gray, aim 
(giving a sound of shorter quantity) ; so that in the exercise 
the sounds will be given i nthis order—66, ti, 6, and then ah. 
a sound of shorter quantity); so that in the exercise the 
sounds will be given in this order—66, u, 6, and then ah. 
So | go from the perfect closure to a perfect opening, and 
vary them as the pupils’ apprehension may indicate, or as 
special circumstances may seem to make wise. 

If there is any question to ask, I can answer it before I 
sit down. (Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT SOPER: May | have a word just along that 
line? When | was a boy I grew up among the cattle of the 
country, and I remember the best vocal lesson I ever learned 
was from an old cow—just along the line Mr. Chamberlain 
has mentioned. I noticed this, that the sound always pro- 
ceeded from the nostrils, with the pharynx expanded, and 
that we heard the perfect tone finally—the moo. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Did you notice always that her dia- 
phragm always stood right out? She stretched her dia- 
phragm and took in the outer air to play upon. 

Mr. Sover: T noticed that, also. 
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INTERPRETATION OF DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 
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Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I feel a degree of embarrassment in standing here this 
morning that I have not experienced for a long time. 

In the first place, I have not had an opportunity of meet- 
ing the association for the last two years with any degree 
of effective remembrance. In the next place, I find myself 
announced on the program for’a paper on the Interpretation 
of Dramatic Literature. A long time since I gave up writ- 
ing papers, and I have asserted before this association from 
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time to time that the business of the elocutionist is to talk, 
and to leave the writing of papers to the rhetorician and the 
grammarian. ‘That is the position that | have taken before 
this association, and therefore | have not made any pre- 
arranged composition, and suppose you will feel some dis- 
appointment in not receiving a well-prepared paper. 

| know how thoroughly and how clearly members of 
this association discuss, in papers, the principles and the 
beauties of elocution; and, therefore, it may not be very 
interesting to you to listen to my extemporizing on this 
subject. It is, indeed, a very difficult matter to extemporize 
satisfactorily upon science; and this association was insti- 
tuted and its forces arranged for the purpose of projecting 
and promulgating the art and science of elocution. 

What is elocution? It has been defined many times in 
this society by those who love the word, and is often sneered 
at by those who do not understand it. In our first year of 
existence we had much discussion as to whether we would 
retain that word, or accept a new one, as the cognomen of 
this association; and, after a lengthy debate, it was deter- 
mined that we should retain the name elocution, and call 
ourselves “elocutionists.”” Elocution is in its application to 
reading, recitation and acting, the art of representing hu- 
man emotions by a just expression of the natural and the 
artificial language. 

I say, it is the art of re-presenting. Why isn’t it the art 
of presenting? Because nature presents, and art can do 
nothing but re-present. Art has no creative power. Art in 
itself, free from its very nature, is dying always. Art is 
always passing away. Nature never dies. 

We talk of creating. What is it to create? The creative 
power is described very clearly in the first chapter of the 
Bible. 

To create is to bring forth a visible, tangible something 
from an invisible, intangible nothing. 

I do not believe that any man recognizing his finite 
power will ever assume to create anything. 

Two words, nature and art, limit and define the universe 
of things. Nature is created; art is made. 

What is it to make? It is to rearrange things already 
created. All that finite power can do at any time is to re- 
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arrange things already created. Everything that we wear, 
and everything that we see about us, that we call art ts 
simply a rearrangement of nature’s work, of nature's cre- 
ative power; but it takes a mental and physical force to re- 
arrange ; and theretore, all art is a result of the co-ordination 
of muscle with mental intention. Speaking is simply the 
projection of a column of air, and chopping it up into little 
round peliets, or bullets ; chopping it up with the articulating 
organs as we force it out through the mouth, and firing it at 
somebody ; and sometimes we make the words so hard that 
they really hurt. The force of speech depends upon the 
mental and physical concentration of the speaker. 

About thirty years ago, while traveling through the 
New England states, | visited one of their large manufac- 
turing establishments; and as | approached the great bal- 
ance-wheel, which the engineer said was thirty-five feet in 
diameter, he said to me: “Sir, you had better stand back a 
little ; if you go too near the wheel it will stop your watch ;” 
and as | looked I saw the electric sparks flying out. I said 
to the man at once, “How far must | stand away from that 
whee! to prevent the electricity from having its effect upon 
my watch?” He replied, “Well, you had better stand about 
twenty feet from it.” Then to myself | said, “Here is the 
force that moves and animates every living thing. Plant 
and animal life are atfected by this force as it is thrown off 
from the great whirling planets through the universe. Wave 
after wave of this subtle influence spreading out permeates 
plant and animal alike. It energizes man and he lives. That 
this wave force exists is proved by the wireless telegraph. 
I am now more than ever convinced that there is a force 
constantly moving us as machines; for I say that all science, 
all art is of the earth, earthy ; and man is of the earth, earthy. 
In saying this | do not show any irreverence to the Creator. 
Why? Because the earth is his; because man is his. Life 
is his. And when we are happy in the contemplation of his 
works, what difference does it make whether we find these 
forces in nature and admire and know them, or listen to the 
word of some man standing beneath a pinnacled temple 
who projects it to us? Can we not go out into the field of 
nature and see the works of God? I think we can. I think 
no man ever stood upon the broad prairie and looked at the 
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vanishing horizon line; he never looked upon the broad ocean 
and saw its waves rolling cloud-capped in the storm; he 
never listened to the thunder and saw the flash of lightning, 
that he did not feel that there was a Power Supreme, a 
Power somewhere guiding and directing the force that we 
call life; and when | see this force and feel its power, | won- 
der how much electricity it takes to move an individual with- 
out killing him. One may be killed with 1,600 volts; so 
may one be killed with a grain of arsenic; but you can re- 
duce the arsenic so that it may become a remedy. And so 
with electricity. While the lightning flash may kill, who 
knows how much it is reduced ag it comes to us through the 
air, a life principle. I have endeavored to apply this to my 
work. Every day we see people come in with varying ex- 
pressions upon their faces. There is no expression except 
by muscular action. One man will come in and say, “How 
do you do, sir; | am glad to see you.” (Illustrating with 
animation and vigor.) Another will say, “How do you do; 
are you the professor?” (Delivered in monotone, with no 
animation or show of interest.) I say, these are two differ- 
ent machines ; they are differently affected by the impression 
they receive from their environment; that is all. This en- 
vironment is constantly giving off its force. We all know 
it; we all feel it; and thus we see the basis of elocution. 
This machine talks according to the impression from the 
environment. Let anyone who appreciates the beauties of 
nature—one who has a sensitive and receptive nerve sys- 
tem—go up to Niagara Falls and view the park, and he will 
say, “Isn't it beautiful! Oh! How perfectly lovely! How 
much art has done for this park; is n't it perfectly charm- 
me!” (Illustrating with demonstrativeness.) Then let him 
look around the corner and see the overpour of that great 
volume of water, and he will say, “Wonderful! Wonder- 
ful!’ (Illustrating by change of vocal expression and emo- 
tion.) It is the same machine now talking; what makes the 
difference then, in the quality of voice that issues, in the 
time, in the mode of utterance, in the reflection? The im- 
pression from the environment. You know very well how 
quickly this machine will adapt itself to changing environ- 
ment; as, for instance, let us say Mrs. A. calis upon Mrs. B. 
Mrs. B. meets her at the door and exclaims, “How do vou 
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do, | am so glad to see you.” Mrs. A. says, “Well, | am very 
glad to see you this morning ;—but—I came to tell you that 
Mr. A. died last evening.” “Ah, he did! Oh, | am so sorry ; 
is there anything that we can do. for you?” And immedi- 
ately the whole effect and action of the machine changes. 
Why? Because of the impression from the environment. 
What else makes it change? You will say, sympathy 
makes it change ; but what is it that makes sympathy? Sim- 
ply the altruism in our nature. Man in himself is a selfish 
being. | would like to have seen the first man; he thought 
he owned the earth probably. But when woman came into 
existence altruism came into existence with woman. Man 
as man never loves anything but himself. Woman is always 
obliged to love two; and there is the altruism; there is the 
source whence the altruistic principle comes into the world; 
that sympathetic nature which makes us feel and sympathize 
with our environment. 

Some years ago I talked in this association about the 
difference between the orator and the actor; it was not a 
great thought, but at least gave food for argument here, 
and it was thought sufficiently valuable for somebody else 
to seize and claim it. It is not wonderful you know, we are 
always jumping claims in this world! 

Following out this theory that I am speaking of, with 
regard to the impression from the environment, I said this, 
that the difference between the orator and the actor is this: 
the orator all the way from the lowest form of oratory, or 
parlor conversation, to the highest flights of oratory on the 
public rostrum, is speaking under impressions from environ- 
ments unlimited. It makes no difference how his mind pro- 
jects, going from realism to the field of imagination, the 
great playground of the human mind; it may reach out 
until it conceives the last,‘or the First Great Power, and is 
affected by that force; but the actor stands always in the 
field of art, as well as the reader and the reciter; and so 
each one of these is always speaking under impressions 
from limited environments. He cannot go beyond the in- 
tention of his author; if he does, that moment he becomes 
an author; while if he falls short we call him a bad reciter, 
or a bad actor; that is all. 
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Now | want to call your attention to the difference be- 
tween dramatic and oratorical gesture, to some extent. 

In the first place let me assert this proposition: that all 
dramatic literature, worthy of the name, is the outcome of 
mental elation over and above mental equilibrium; there- 
fore, that mental elatior will always affect physical condi- 
tions more than didactic matter, which is the outcome of 
mental equilibrium. We have various kinds of literature; 
we have dicactic and descriptive; we have lyric. [pic 
amounts tc heroic. The epics of Homer are certainly very 
dramatic. | have often wondered why it was that the credit 
of first increasing from one to two or more characters in 
impersonation was given to Aeschylus, since Homer’s works 
are full of dramatic matter, and the intervening matter is 
only so much descriptive word-painting, scenery and prop- 
erties, just as we have them in the play-books, that is all; 
but dicactic and descriptive matter one may stand here and 
talk without moving anything but the articulating organs— 
the voice-making organs,—and you can clearly understand 
all that is said. For instance, “There was a sound of revelry 
by night, and Belgium’s capital had gathered then, her 
ber beauty and her chivalry; and bright the lamps shone 
o'er fair women and brave men.” You understand the pic- 
ture as fast as | can make them vocally, because | am making 
vocal pictures of mental conceptions. One may understand 
that without moving a muscle except those of the articulat- 
ing organs. Take it from the logical side: 


From God above to man below, 
What can we rea-on from but what we know? 


You understand all there is in it without a single ges- 
ture. Gestures, indeed, might obscure it. But when you 
come to lyric poetry, although you may read it, you cannot 
develop the full force of lyric literature except by singing it. 
You may read the song, “Sweet Home,” or “Hail Colum- 
bia,” or any other “America,” but you cannot develop 
the ful! force of lyric literature except by song Why? 
Because lyric literature is the production of the harpist, com- 
posed to accompany the music that issued from his harp; 
and the word “lyric” is derived from “lyre.” (Here the 
gavel fell.) 
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Mr. SILVERNAIL: Our worthy Nestor has just reached 
a salient point in his address. I move that time be given 
him. (Carried. ) 

Mr. Mackay: | was saying that with regard to lyric 
literature, it must be sung in order to be developed fully. 
With regard to dramatic literature, it cannot be read; it 
must be done. Why? Because the word drama signifies 
action. And you cannot express dramatic literature except 
by doing it. In other words, dramatic literature would be 
entirely obscured were it not for the gestures. Suppose | 
stand here and say, “Is this a dagger that I see before me,” 
etc. (Illustrating.) The gesture must accompany it, or it 
is meaningless. 1 will give you a little of the same thing, 
this time accompanying it with gesture. (Illustrates.) 
(Applause.) Now, I would like, if | had a minute and a 
half-—— 

THE CHAIR: One minute. 

Mr. Mackay: One minute. Perhaps in that time | can 
suggest what Shakespeare says about suiting the word to 
the action, etc. (Illustrates by giving the passage contain- 
ing Shakespeare's Directions to the Players; also the scene 
in Romeo and Juliet, where Juliet is waiting for her hus- 
band. at sunset, showing how the tyro fails in sustaining 
gesture. ) 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Orr: | move that we give the time that is set down 
on the program for discussion of this paper to Mr Mackay. 
Our discussions are not so valuable that we can lose the 
opportunity of hearing further from him. We ought to 
hear him to the end and drink in to the full the message that 
he brings from his great genius and great experience. 

The motion was seconded by several. 

Tue Cuair: There are so many seconds in the air I can- 
not hear them; but I hear the vocal sounds. 

Mr. SARGENT: Before putting the question I believe it 
is usual to call for remarks. I would like, with the greatest 
and profoundest respect 

Tue Crater: There is a motion before the house. 
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Mr. SARGENT: I am speaking on the motion. Recog- 
nizing the great artistic power and scholarship of the 
speaker, which are so universally recognized, I wish to draw 
the attention of the convention to the fact that Mr. Mackay 
has produced theories which, at least from my own point 
of view, are extremely dangerous, and I think there ought 
to be a discussion. I feel that a man of Mr. Mackay’s great 
artistic power, great magnetism, powerful dramatic ability, 
and extreme autocratic character, is able to dominate us 
young folks so greatly that we feel it is all gospel truth; 
and I personally think there is not enough gospel in it. I 
hope, therefore, the motion will not be carried. I think Mr. 
Mackay himself will fee! the justness of that. (Applause. ) 

(Mr. Mackay and Mr. Pinkley arose simultaneously to 
address the chair. Mr. Mackay was recognized.) 

Mr. Mackay: I only want to say that | would much 
rather hear a discussion than to have anything I said ac- 
cepted without discussion. We can know nothing in this 
world except by comparison—nothing. Our most positive 
knowledge is comparative, and I should like, therefore, to 
have the comparative views of the members of this associ- 
ation upon anything I have said, and | will not ask to rebut 
their arguments at all. They may have the whole time and 
talk it through. I believe it will be found, when it is an- 
alyzed, when we get to the bases of it, that there is some 
truth in what I have said; but [ would like a discussion. 
( Applause. ) 

Mr. PINKLEY: | wanted to make the motion Mr. Ott 
just made. I[ think almost everyone wanted to make the 
motion. I hope Mr. Mackay will accept the motion with a 
good grace. He must remember how well he ruled on a 
similar motion when he was chairman. 

(The question was called for.) 

The chair put the question as to whether the eight min- 
utes remaining be given Mr. Mackay in lieu of a general 
discussion, and the motion was lost and the discussion de- 
clared in order. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: We all like to pay compliments to our 
magnificent instructor. There is one point | wish to place 
before the association. I do not agree with Mr. Mackay 
when he says that the one who renders a composition is 
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confined to the interpretation of the author. So far as we 
can find out what the author means, I think he wil! respect 
it and be glad to welcome it. | don’t believe it is ever neces- 
sary for anyone to confine himself to that. I believe that 
that is in a thing that you can find in it, that you can put 
into it, that you can get out of it. I cannot believe that if 
Shakespeare were living today he would feel at all hurt that 
there are actors who make his lines mean a great deal more, 
or something else than he ever thought he was putting in 
them. We make the lines as we read them, as we see them. 
We are expressing our personality. The particular state- 
ment that we are making in the words of the author bears 
the stamp of our individual interpretation. We-are not 
bound to express the meaning of the one that wrote the 
play. Joe Jefferson interprets nature as he sees it. He 
makes the audience do all the work. I do not believe the 
dramatist should ever make such a hard and fast interpre- 
tation as to say, this is what it means and this is all it means. 
I believe there is a great deal more in the lines than the 
author meant—a partnership between the author and re- 
citer, where there is as much liberty given to the reproduc- 
tion as to the author. I take decided issue with Mr. Mackay 
as to that. 

Mr. SARGENT: I have only accomplished my purpose. | 
do not intend to interpose; I could not in courtesy do that, 
I think, except to defend the position I took. I may say a 
very few words in regard to that. I feel towards Mr. Mac- 
kay in the same relation as I did at college toward a very 
great man in the field of art, Charles Eliot Norton, whose 
influence upon the students was very great, and who is a man 
of most remarkable rhetorical powers, and of most dis- 
tinguished manner and character; whose powers of persua- 
sion were exceedingly great, and vet his influence upon the 
students was not good, because he did not keep within the 
lines of his profession as an art critic; but he departed from 
them and instructed in a form of atheism. As a result, a 
great many went out of that college confirmed agnostics, 
to say the least. I think the theory that Mr. Mackay intro- 
duces is an agnostic one, a material one. It is based on the 
premise that it is nature that survives and art that dies. It 
needs no argument to disprove that at all. That is self- 
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evidently untrue. It is the spirit that survives, and it is the 
spirit of art that we are reaching for all the time. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr. Hawn: Most of us will take issue with the doctrine 
that art is of the earth, earthy. I don’t think we can hold 
that properly at all. I do claim that the mind of man can 
create. Prayer is a creation; love is a creation. All spirit- 
ual matters must be appraised by material measures, and 
although in our physical form we interpret largely through 
physical means, there are the intangible things of the spirit 
which must appear in the work; therefore, art is from the 
center of the earth to the Throne of God, even to infinitude. 
I feel that imaginative force cannot all be controlled or man- 
ipulated by physical or material law. 

Mrs. L. J. MANNING: Mr. President, while we all have 
such great reverence for the speaker, the orator and the 
actor upon the rostrum, I think, for the benefit of our 
younger members, we ought to draw attention to what | 
consider an error in his description of gesture, in what he 
said about gesture. I don’t think it possible for Mr Mackay 
to say ten consecutive words without a gesture. He might 
not move his arms, he might not move his legs, but I don’t 
think it possible for him to avoid gesture. To limit the idea 
of gestures to mere movements of the arms and legs is 
wrong, and our younger members ought not to get that idea 
—or at least those who have not studied elocution, but who 
are here to learn,—that gesture applies only to movements 
of the arms, or possibly of the torso, and legs. In the ren- 
dition that Mr. Mackay gives us of the dagger scene, if we 
could have had a screen that would have fitted his body 
from the neck down, and just revealed his face, we could 
have had a remarkably good pantomimic picture of the dag- 
ger scene. | feel that it was given stronger than when he 
used what he called gesture. That would show to my mind 
that there is such a thing as gesture of the face; and it is 
not necessary for one to be moving the arms through the 
air strongly, in order to express what they have to say, or 
what they think. Facial expression is a thing that we ought 
to pay more attention to, and it lies in the realm of panto- 
mimic expression or gesture. We ought not to let that go 
unchallenged. 
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PRESIDENT Sorer: The time for discussion is up. 
Mackay has three minutes, if he desires it, to close. 

Mr. Mackay: Mr. President, | think the remarks of the 
last speaker entirely proper, because | neglected to point 
out that fact, that every movement of every muscle of the 
body, and-of the sixty-four muscles of the face, constitute 
gesture. Every movement is a gesture. [¢very position is 
a pose. I thought all that was understood. It was not my 
intention that the student should think that gesture is con- 
fined to the movements of the body, the arms and legs alone. 
[ did not suppose I was talking to any such audience. I 
looked at you and saw your bright eves, broad foreheads, 
and I said, “Well, they know something surely.” (Ap- 
plause. ) 

In regard to all the rest, | want to sum it up in one word, 
since there has been talk of “agnosticism.” I have just 
recently read of a church which has been acting upon a 
certain dogma for two hundred years, and at their last meet- 
ing they changed it, and this change was decided upon in a 
meeting of five hundred people. Now, if men who have 
grown gray in studying God and His works do not know 
what is right, how shall we young people—I am young yet 
—how shall we young people know anything about it, who 
do not make a special study of it? Let us know Him 
through His works, that are very beautiful, that are very 
grand. I do not admit that there is a man or woman in this 
house, or in the United States, who has a greater reverence 
for the Supreme Power than myself. My constant teaching 
has been the summing up of Christ when he took the whole 
decalogue and put it into the Golden Rule, saying, “There- 
fore all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them; for this is the Law and the 
Prophets ;’”’ and it is a good principle of all law, and the 
wisdom of the wise men of the earth. Why, at the Church 
Alliance, where Bishop Potter presided, where we were 
uniting the actors and the church, we had Bishop Potter, 
we had two Roman Catholic priests, we had six Episco- 
palians, two Unitarians, one Universalist, and two Jewish 
rabbis, all of them on the same platform, and they all de- 
clared themselves happy at being there and in speaking from 
a common platform. Do not let us introduce anything of 
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that kind. Look in nature and remember this, that God is 
above all; no matter what you say or what you dc, you can- 
not create. Lhe moment you assume to create, you assume 
God-like power. “Creation is mine alone;” that is His 
power. (Applause. ) 


CHAUTAUQUA RESOLUTIONS ON) INTERPRE- 
TATION. 


PRESIDENT SOrPER: Those of you who were at the Chau- 
tauqua convention remember a set of resolutions that were 
before that meeting, respecting which it was thought at that 
time very unwise to decide hastily, because of their import- 
ance. Hence they were laid over for consideration one year 
later. Owing to lack of attention of the chairman of this 
matter, it has drifted along to the present time, and I trust 
that the resolutions have been fully considered, so that you 
will be prepared to act upon them. 

| am very glad to say that Mr. Mackay kindly consented 
to resurrect this long-delayed matter and present a report 
before you from that committee; he will accordingly take 
full charge of the matter this morning. 

(President Soper here resigned the chair temporarily to 
Mr. Mackay. ) 

Mr. Mackay: Ladies and gentlemen, the subject under 
consideration for the present few minutes will be the reso- 
lutions that were reported by your committee at Chautau- 
qua, considered somewhat at length and then laid over to 
be considered by a committee appointed to have them in 
charge. It appears that last year at St. Louis that commit- 
tee did not make a report. During the past winter the 
president wrote me and asked if | would act as chairman 
of the committee; and he appointed as assistants upon that 
committee Miss Greely, of Boston, and Miss Blood, of Chi- 
cago. I took up the matter earnestly, as | think I always 
do, not because | wanted to, but because | do not like to see 
anything go by the board for want of attention in this 
society. I have not forgotten that I was one of the first 
projectors of this seciety, and the interest that I have in it 
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has grown continuously ; and it was because of that interest 
that | was not willing to let this pass by, but was willing to 
sacrifice myself by presenting my views on this subject, 
assisted by Miss Greely and Miss Blood. 

| will say that as to Miss Blood, I have had but one letter 
from her. As chairman | wrote the report, hoping that the 
rest of the committee might agree with it as I wrote it. I 
think Miss Blood would not agree to it. She is not here 
today, but | think from her letter she would not agree with 
it. Miss Greely has read the report since | have been here. 
She agrees with a part of it, and has taken exceptions to a 
part. She has, however, signed the report. This explana- 
tion was perfectly fair and proper. [| will now read the re- 
port, viz.: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED AT 
THE CHAUTAUQUA CONVENTION OF THE N. A E. 


Mr. President: 

The committee was appointed to consider and to report 
upon the following resolutions, viz. : 

1. RESOLVED: That in presenting narrative we deprecate 
the reproduction of the manner, either in voice or action, of 
a third person, except when such reproduction is absolutely 
necessary for a complete comprehension of the spirit of the 
passage, on the part of the audience; and that when such 
reproduction seems necessary it should as far as possible 
be suggestive rather than realistic ; 

2. RESOLVED: That to be artistic such reproduction must 
not obscure the main purpose of the selection as a whole; 
and hence must be subordinate to the prevailing mood of 
the passage in which it is introduced ; 

3. ResoL_vep: That in the opinion of this association this 
principle applies with equal force to the problem of deter- 
mining the extent to which one would be justified in repre- 
senting as present what has taken place in the past. 

Your committee would respectfully beg leave to report 
that they have considered the resolutions seriatim and in a 
body thus: Your committee assume that the resolutions are 
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intended to project and to promulgate a rule for the govern- 
ment of readers and reciters of previously presented 
thoughts and sensations through the medium of pre- 
arranged words. 

While your committee are of the opinion that such a rule 
of government may be advantageous to the arts of reading 
and reciting, the committee would respectfully assert that 
the governing principle should be presented in a form of 
words so clear in their meaning that doubt shall not arise 
in the mind of the student when seeking to apply the prin- 
ciple to his analysis of the subject that he is striving to rep- 
resent. 

Your committee find the words “presenting,” “repro- 
duction” and “representing”’ used in the first resolution as if 
they were precise synonyms and entirely co-ordinate in 
value. 

Your committee hold that art never presents, nor ever 
reproduces. Nature reproduces and presents. Art only 
represents. 

Reproduction is the act of continuing life in animal and 
plant; and nature reproduces animal and plant life after its 
kind. The power to reproduce is an inhering force in na- 
ture. Nature is the expression of infinite power. Art is 
the limiting environment of human power. Nature never 
dies. Art is ever decaying from the moment of its projec- 
tion. Art is but a rearrangement of nature’s presentations, 
and, though art may survive the originator, it is ever sub- 
ject to death through the corrosions of time and the ele- 
ments, 

Your committee are of the opinion that reading and recit- 
ing are not re-productive but re-presentative arts. 

Your committee are of the opinion that the exception 
made in the first resoluticn so entirely destroys the barrier 
projected in the affirmative part of it as to relegate the whole 
matter to the judgment of each reader and reciter, to do his 
own conception of the narrative according to his own esti- 
mate of the comprehensive intelligence of each of his ever- 
changing audiences ; and, although the word “realistic” may 
have a limit, the word “suggestive” suggests conditions un- 
limited save by the mental limitations of the reciter 
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Your committee are of the opinion that the first resolu- 
tion does not present to the student any clearly defined prin- 
ciple. 

The second resolution is sequential, and for its value 
depends entirely upon the governing force of the first reso- 
lution; and, as your committee have found no guiding rule 
for action in the first resolution, ‘t follows that they cannot 
find any value in the second. 

The third resolution declares that it is the opinion of 
the association that the “principle’’ enunciated in the first 
two resolutions applies with equal force to the problem of 
determining the extent to which one would be justified in 
representing as present what is described as having taken 
place in the past. 

In the phrase “to which one would be justified,” your 
committtee are of the opinion that the reader or reciter may 
find it difficult to determine whether the so-called principle 
determines how much he wishes to be justified, or whether 
it determines the extent to which he might or ought to be 
“justified in re-presenting as present what he describes as 
having taken place in the past.” 

In these resolutions your committee find the National 
Association of Elocutionists called upon to publish, for the 
guidance of readers and reciters, a tentative form of rule, 
without power of limitation, and so ambiguously worded 
as to more obscure than make clear the intentions of the 
association. Your committee would therefore respectfully 
recommend that the resolutions under consideration be re- 
ferred to the committee with whom they originated, and that 
another year be allowed them to make studies of the sub- 
ject, in the field of Nature, wherein they may find some 
definite principle which shall govern the reader and reciter 
on the platform of Art. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, with a request 
that the reporting committee be now discharged. 

F. F. Mackay, Chairman. 
EmMA AucGustus GREELY. 


Mr. Mackay: It is due to my co-worker that I now 
especially call your attention to the part to which Miss 
Greely takes exception. Miss Blood, I think, might object 
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to the whole of it. I do not know. I received a letter from 
her, and it is due to her to say that in her letter she said 
to me: “I do not fully understand the principles, but they 
are probably the best thing we could do under the circum- 
stances.” | am of the opinion that this association cannot 
afford to put out anything except as a governing principle. 
Let us debate questions ourselves for the next ten years, if 
we want to; but do not let us put out before the world any 
unprepared documents. (A Voice: That is good.) (Ap- 
plause.) I will now read the part to which Miss Greely 
takes exception, viz.: 

“Your committee find the words ‘presenting,’ ‘repro- 
duction’ and ‘representing’ used in the first resolution as 
if they were precise synonyms and entirely co-ordinate in 
value. 

“Your committee hold that art never presents, nor ever 
reproduces. Nature reproduces and presents. Art only 
re-presents. 

“Reproduction ‘is the act of continuing life in animal 
and plant; and nature reproduces animal and plant life after 
its kind. The power to reproduce is an inhering force in 
nature. Nature is the expression of Infinite Power. Art is 
the limiting environment of human power. Nature never 
dies. Art is ever decaying from the moment of its projec- 
tion. Art is but a rearrangement of nature's presentations, 
and, though art may survive the originator, it is ever sub- 
ject to death through the corrosions of time and the ele- 
ments. 

“Your committee are of the opinion that reading and 
reciting are not re-productive but re-presentative arts.” 

Those are the clauses to which Miss Greely takes excep- 
tion; but she says she will take them home and study them, 
and she may be able to co-ordinate with the opinion ex- 
pressed by the chairman. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, this is the report of your 
committee, and the committee asks you for a discharge from 
further consideration of these resolutions, and the relega- 
tion of them to the originating committee. Your president 
has asked me to preside here during the debate. I hope 
there will be plenty of it. There is nothing that so develops 
men and women as the attfition of the intellectual sparks 
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that fly out when we stand up and act from the electricity 
which is animating us. the question before you is on the 
discharge of this committee. iat is the motion. Does 
anybody second that motion ? 

Mr. Hawn: | would suggest as an amendment to the 
motion that the committee be discharged with thanks. 

Mr. Mackay: Ladies and gentlemen, | am an agnostic 
in that sort of thing. | don't believe any man who volun- 
teers his services is entitled to any thanks. When he vol- 
unteers let him give his services freely and for all they are 
worth. When you undertock to recognize the value of the 
work of a man’s mind in terms of money, you give him the 
right to break over the bars; but when he volunteers, he 
must work with all his force and never flinch from disagree- 
able things. This is not a pleasant thing for me to do, but 
as I say, only a part of your committee agree with me. 

It is moved and seconded that the report be received 
and the committee discharged from further consideration of 
the resolutions that are on record as referred from the Chau- 
tauqua convention. Are you ready for the question? 

Mr. Hawn: It is all very well for you to decline thanks, 
or to appear to show no appreciation of them; but from our 
standpoint we wish to include those; and that is my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Mackay: Well, I will not be a stickler about those 
things. It is moved and seconded that the committee be 
discharged, with thanks. Are you ready for the question? 

The question being called for, it was put and carried. 

Mr. Mackay: Ladies and gentlemen, the committee 1s 
discharged and the resolutions are yours to do with them 
what you please, to accept them, or reject them. In dis- 
charging the committee you have received them, and they 
are yours to do what you please with. 

Mr SILVERNAIL: It is due to the chairman of the com- 
mttee which originally reported these resolutions, to have 
the first speech. I had the honor of being the chairman of 
that committee. and wish to state a few words about the 
things that guided the committee in their deliberations. 

There had heen a good deal of discussion before the 
convention on this point, and it was thought best that a 
committee should he appointed to consider the matter and 
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present in such form as they might be able, in the short 
time they had, something that might possibly unite the 
views of the convention. We did not have much time to 
submit that report, but it was thought better that we should 
present it. The committee wished to submit something in 
a tentative form which might be amended and modified pos- 
sibly, or some substitute arrived at, something definite in 
regard to this mooted question. Those of you who were at 
Chautauqua remember that there was a good deal of dis- 
cussion over these points. The words to which exception 
has been taken in the resolutions were those quite frequently 
upon the lips of the members of the convention; so we put 
them in. I see they are open somewhat to the criticism to 
which the chairman of the committee has subjected them; 
and yet | think the thought is clear that in presenting narra- 
tive, that is, in offering it, reading it—I don’t care what word 
you use—you deprecate the imitation, reproduction—or 
whatever word you please to use—of the manner, either in 
voice or action, of a third person, who is introduced of course 
in that narrative, representing somebody who said so and so, 
except where such imitation, reproduction, presentation, im- 
personation—or whatever you please—is absolutely neces- 
sary for a complete comprehension of the spirit of the pas- 
sage on the part of the audience—making it suggestive. Our 
thought was, in regard to the latter part of that resolution, 
that when such reproduction seems necessary, it should, as 
far as possible, be suggestive rather than realistic. Our 
thought was this, that there is a tendency with many young 
readers, to put in a great deal of the theatrical, a great déal 
of the realistic, a great deal of action that is superabundant, 
where there does not seem any relation between it and the 
thought, such as starting, stopping, and all that sort of 
thing, trying to be an actor instead of simply a reciter. Our 
feeling was that there ought to be a halt called to that; that 
the attention of young readers and of teachers should be 
drawn to the thought, that the thought itself was a great 
deal more valuable than anything in the way of irrelevancy. 
The committee felt that something ought to be announced 
on that subject, so the resolutions were presented in their 
present form, after a good deal of debate and discussion, 
by the committee. The committee were divided. We did 
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not know whether we could use the resolutions. 1 did not 
know myself whether it is well to debate them. It seems 
to me there is a vagueness and indefiniteness about them, 
as submitted. | was only partly responsible for the lan- 
guage. It seems to me that the report of our committee, 
which has just been discharged, makes confusion worse con- 
founded, and I don’t know what practical value there is in 
that as an exposition or critical analysis, and all that sort of 
thing. It is discursive, philosophical, containing something 
of scientific acumen among other things. [| think it is a very 
valuable mental exercise. If I were asked to act upon the 
report of the committee upon the resolutions to which | have 
listened, | should be a lunatic before | got through con- 
sidering them. | really hope that at some time, in some way, 
you can definitely give an announcement as a national asso- 
ciation upon the points that were mooted there. Why 
shoula we debate for ten years in regard to a principle like 
that? If the language is not sufficiently simple and explicit, 
let us get some language, by amendment or otherwise, that 
is explicit. [ should welcome as a substitute anything from 
this committee if this committtee felt that that language was 
unsatisfactory. | am sure the people at St. Louis intended 
that the committee should submit something in place of the 
original resolutions. The committee certainly had time 
enough. We know our worthy chairman was able to put 
into as simple language as he desires something that would 
embody the statements intended by the resolutions, and to 
which we could either subscribe or object. Although the 
committee have been discharged, | should like to see this 
thing sifted and settled. I have spoken merely to let you 
know that the original committee tried to help you to arrive 
at something when we presented the resolutions. 

Mr. Mackay: The chairman would not object to take 
the matter up again, would he? The original committee is 
still standing. It is a very great principle. The speaker 
admits that the language was not as clear as it might be. 
When you present a law that is to embrace and make clear 
a principle, so that it can be used, it is necessary that the 
words should have an exact value; and there is not the least 
doubt in my mind but that the committee was too much hur- 
ried. We were not, however, instructed to make any re- 
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vision of the resolutions, and so they are presented as they 
are. But the motion which you passed, accepting our re- 
port, refers the subject back again to the original commit- 
tee. The chairman does not object to that, does he? 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I would object to that. I think that a 
committee ought to be put in charge who live in the 
same vicinity, and who would be able to confer by personal 
interviews. I think Mr. Mackay ought to be on that com- 
mittee. I should like to see a committee selected from the 
people in New York City—Mr. Mackay, Mr. Sargent, and 
some other gentleman living in New York City, who can 
give us an announcement on that point. I think it utterly 
useless to refer this matter back to the original committee. 
That committee set forth what seemed to be the sentiment 
of the meeting at Chautauqua. We tried to present the view 
of the convention as we had listened to it. 

Mr. Mackay: Will the gentleman make a motion that a 
new committee be organized? . 


Mr. Hawn: I move that a new committee be organized. 


Seconded. 


Mr. Mackay: | am only sitting here as chairman of the 
debate. It is moved and seconded that a new committee be 
organized for the purpose of discovering and embodying the 
principles involved, so as to make them entirely clear to the 
young students who really want to get at something definite 
in relation to this matter. It is moved and seconded that a 
new committee be organized for the purpose of considering 
the intention manifested in these resolutions, and presenting 
it in clear form for action by the society Is that it? 

Mr. TRUEBLOOD: I seconded the motion, and I wish to 
speak to the motion seconded, because I desire to see these 
laws put in as simple language as possible, so that we can 
use them as an association, embodying them in our work, 
and holding them as principles. If they are not in the sim- 
plest language, let us have them so. Divest them of all 
verbiage. We have had too much of it in the last half hour, 
it seems to me, on this subject. We ought to make it simple. 

CHAIRMAN Mackay: Is there anything further to be 
said on this motion, that the President organize a new com- 
mittee? If not, the question is before you. 
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(The question being now put as above, and carried, was 
so declared by Mr. Mackay, who stated that the committee 
would be appointed by President Soper. ) 

(Mr. Mackay thereupon retired from the platform, and 
President Soper resumed the chair. ) 

PRESIDENT SoreR: May | ask whether it was the inten- 
tion in this vote that the committee should be the same in 
number as before ? 

Mr. Mackay: No number was named; the committee 
is to be appointed. It rests with the president, who has the 
power of appointing all committees not otherwise provided 
for. That prerogative applies not only to the personnel, 
but to the number constituting it. 

PRESIDENT SoOPER: | will use my discretion, then, as to 
the appointment of five instead of three. It seems to me 
you need a number to consult on so important a matter as 
this, so if you have no objection I shall make that committee 
five instead of three, and will announce it later. 

(President Soper later appointed the following commit- 
tee to have this matter of the Chautauqua Resolutions on 


Interpretation in charge, viz.: F. F. Mackay, chairman; F. 
H. Sargent, S. H. Clark, R. I. Fulton, Miss Emma A. 
Greely. ) 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


RECITALS. 


ASSEMBLY HALL, CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 


Mr. Rovert Irvinc Futton, Presiding. 


1. Mrs, Ouivia S$. HAtt, New York City. 
Scenes from Shakespeare's play, “Henry V.” 
2. JOHN RUMMELL, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Selected poems from Matthew Arnold. 
(a) “Shakespeare.” 
(b) “Saint Brandan.” 
(c) “A Summer Night.” 
(d) “The Forsaken Merman.” 
(e) “The Sick King in Bokhara.” 


SESSION OF THE MAIN BODY. 
FBIDAY, JUNE 28, 1gOI—10:00 A. M. 


Presipent H. M. Sorer in the Chair. 


SOME NEGLECTED LAWS OF EXPRESSION. 


ROBERT IRVING FULTON, OHTO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
DELAWARE, OHIO 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I felt very strongly tempted to omit the paper this morn- 
ing, and take up the rest of Alice Carey’s poem, “An Order 
for a “Picture” [discussed in part in a previous hour in the 
convention; see “Methods of Teaching, Section I, Thurs- 
day}, and give you a further analysis of it and rendition. 
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I asked the permission of my fellow members of the board, 
but they have objected, and I cannot even get the reluctant 
consent of the chairman of the literary committee. So | 
shall give you the paper assigned to me, not as a formal 
paper, but from notes which | have jotted down during the 
convention. Those of my friends who know me well know 
the reason why | have not written a formal paper for this 
occasion. but it seems to me that no one who has at heart 
the advancement of the cause of expression, and has in mind 
any theory whatever, need be at a loss in presenting a plan 
to a body of fellow-teachers who are interested in exactly 
the same work. 

I have chosen as a topic one which gives me a wide lati- 
tude, and will include almost anything | wish to say—'*Some 
Neglected Laws of Expression.” And as one of the former 
discussions of the association will have to do with one point 
of my paper, | might here mention that first, viz.: 


1. The law of the subjective and objective in expression. 
Silent reading, hearing, and seeing are subjective ; oral read- 
ing, vocality, and action are objective. We are impressed 
subjectively ; and we express objectively. Even soliloquy 
becomes objective when it is uttered for an audience. We 
cannot vote in or out the subjective or the objective method. 
In our discussions we are but “hewing out roads to a wall,” 
in the language of Mrs. Browning. 

The relative values of each, however, may be indicated 
by their analogy to the two great forces in nature, viz.: the 
centripetal force, which is subjective, and the centrifugal 
force, which is objective. If we have a predominance of 
centripetal force we have a heavy weight; if we have a pre- 
dominance of centrifugal force everything flies into the air. 
We maintain our equipoise by holding the balance in favor 
of the centripetal; so that | may say that the subjective, 
being by analogy centripetal, should have the predominance, 
so that while our feet remain firmly planted upon the earth, 
we may not fly off in the etherial realms of the purely imag- 
inative. 


II. The Law of relative Values of the Various Depart- 
ments of Our Work. We have 
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1. Physical culture, for 
(1) Health, 
(2) Strength, and 
(3) Beauty. 
2. Silent reading—which is subjective, for the pur- 
pose of getting information. 


3. Oral reading, which is subjective-objective, for 
the purpose of giving information, or affording enter- 
tainment. 

Then we have 

(4) Recitation, 

(5) Personation, 

(6) Acting, 
all of which have entertainment, and, in a measure, instruc- 
tion for their aim. Then we have 


4. Oratory, whose sole aim is conviction and per- 
suasion. By oratory | mean all the forms of original 
speaking, such as debates, lectures, addresses, sermons, 
orations, etc. 

In the consideration of manifest violation of relative 
values of the various forms of our work, our teachers gen- 
erally give at least three-fourths of their time and instruc- 
tion to the first six subdivisions above named, when the 
actual demands of life require that fully four times as much 
time and attention should be given to the last—oratory—as 
to all the others combined. To prove this, examine the cur- 
ricula of the schools of oratory, and the programs of the 
National Association of Elocutionists, including the present 
one. What the public needs is public speakers whose 
thought may mold public opinion. But each of these vari- 
ous departments of our work has its relative value. No one 
ever becomes a good oral reader who is not a good silent 
reader. In our public schools the great effort is to teach 
reading so that the pupil will actually understand what is 
read. How often have you had the experience of reading 
a page, and afterward not knowing what you had read? 
You have had to go back and read it all over again. What 
is the difficulty? The person has never learned to read out 
of the words the actual meaning. That, of course, is silent 
reading. It is a great art. It is what the public schools 
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especially need. It is a great start for any professional 
course. 

Recitation depends upon good reading—good silent and 
good oral reading. ‘The impersonator must have this power. 

The actor is an impersonator with a costume upon him, 
with the scenery behind him, with the support around him, 
and all the accessories at hand. 

The orator needs the power of all these; and at the same 
time, understand me, he must be entirely unconscious of 
them in the delivery of his message to the audience, just as 
we must be entirely unconscious of ail elocution when we 
make a speech before an audience. The culture which we 
get, and the philosophy which we fix in our minds, through 
the study of elocution, become a part of our power merely, 
which finds its manifestation through voice, gesture, and all 
the accessories of expression. 

The impersonator and the orator. therefore, stand out 
as of greatest interest to us as a convention. Let us con- 
sider some of the dangers and successes that lie in their 
pathway: 

(1) First of all is the very grave danger of “old-man- 
ism.” This is a dangerous form of art to imitate. It is also 
one of the easiest, apparently. I know a prominent imper- 
sonator who tried to get on a lecture course of a leading 
college, but was kept off that lecture course for three years, 
in order to give him a chance to get rid of his “old man- 
ism.” Every character was an old man. That crept into 
our Hamlet the other day. I give this criticism in all kind- 
ness, because we are a body of co-laborers; Hamlet was 
given as an old man in the objective reading. 

(2) The second danger arises in the portrayal of a char- 
acter with various idiosyncrasies of voice and manner, the 
impersonator allowing these to overshadow or submerge 
the reading and interpretation to such a degree that the 
audience neither hears nor understands the words. Is it 
not a fact that you have looked at an impersonator and have 
not heard what he has said when you were only twenty feet 
away from him? I have had that experience repeatedly. 
Another man who has been anxious to fill an engagement on 
that same lecture course has not succeeded because his voice 
in impersonation would not be heard by the audience of 
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2000 people. In the ididsyncrasies of voice and manner 
there is such a marring of the reading of the lines them- 
selves that the impersonator is rarely heard and understood. 


(3) Third, the success of the impersonator must depend 
upon the power to read and recite before he enters the field 
of impersonation. We must learn to walk before we can 
run. Too many start out with the idea of being an imper- 
sonator before they have learned how to read. I have in 
mind a young man who had a rather remarkable facial 
power, he thought, and his friends were unwise enough to 
compliment him. He is now a decided face-maker, going 
about over the country as an impersonator. He is not a 
reader, and there is nothing intellectual in his performance. 

(4) The success of the impersonator must depend upon 
a clear discrimination between the field of the impersonator 
and that of the actor. We have already discussed this sub- 
ject at some length in this convention, and I need not elab- 
orate here. 

A word as to the dangers of the teacher of oratory ; and 
1 mean by that teachers of extemporaneous speech. debate, 
oratory, etc. 

(5) The attempt to secure good speaking voices through 
singing exercises and gymnastics only. That is not the 
greatest danger, but it is one of them Voices cannot be 
cultivated to the extent required for public speaking in that 
way. 

(6) Another danger is the attempt to teach action with- 
out a knowledge of the underlying principles of action. 

(7) Criticism of all forms of public speaking (or enter- 
tainment) by mere taste (which may be bad), without the 
criteria provided in a knowledge of the philosophy of ex- 
pression. 

(8) This is the greatest of all the follies of the teacher 
of oratory—the attempt to build up a department of public 
speaking in colleges without teaching elocution. One might 
as well attempt to build up a department of English in a 
university omitting rhetoric. Those people who attempt to 
teach public speaking, and take a pride in saying, “We do 
not teach elocution!” are those who simply build upon the 
power that a pupil may possess, and who never contribute 
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to the power of that student. In other words, the whole 
work of such a teacher becomes merely coaching. 

(9) The attempt to teach “the whole thing” by too much 
“speaking of pieces; mere exhibition work is flashy. 
Though it may secure pupils, it will not hold them. College 
communities demand something deeper than the surface 
work of expression. They demand a philosophy of expres- 
sion which will take rank with any other study in the cur- 
riculum; and when this fact is established, there is never 
any difficulty about getting credit for the work done in the 
college. 

The success of the orator must depend upon 

(10) The greatness of his theme I have no patience 
whatever with the person who gives out the impression that 
one can speak effectively without that which is back of all 
delivery—strength of thought and theme. A man must 
take a great message to an audience, and his thought must 
be great if he wishes to reach results. 

(11) The power of the reader, reciter and actor, and 
even of the singer and gymnast, without exhibiting their 
forms of art save for suggestion only, must be the power of 
the orator. The extreme work of the impersonator would 
utterly destroy the desired aim of the orator before the 
audience. On the other hand, a mere reading style would 
fall short of the demands of direct speech. You have had 
the impression frequently of a person who was speaking 
extemporaneously to you, and then took out a paper and 
began reading. I was present at the opening of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States one fall. There were a 
. number of visitors present, and when the speaker spoke ex- 
temporaneously they were interested, after a while he drew 
out a paper and began to read, and in ten minutes the audi- 
ence had left. 

From the preceding discussions we see the necessity for 
a thorough knowledge of the science of elocution which 
underlies all forms of the art, a mastery of its principles, a 
practice of its precepts, a guidance by its criteria or criti- 
cism, a confidence in its truths, and, last of all, a certain joy 
in the possession of its philosophy of universal expression. 
It seems to me that we would enjoy ourselves more inter- 
preting the singing of the birds, and all the sounds of nature, 
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if we had in our minds a consistent philosophy underlying 
all expression. We can enjoy the mistakes and the excel- 
lencies of all speakers the better if we have with us at all 
times a philosophic method by which we may correct the 
one and emulate the other. 

I would like to know what it is that a teacher of oratory, 
or elocution, or expression in any form. intends to do for a 
pupil if not these three things: To help the conception of 
the pupil; to stimulate the pupil's power of expression; and 
to hold him to ideals by precept and example. 

In the discussion of the lesson yesterday morning, the 
question was asked, after my very wandering teaching, 
“Would you teach by imitation?’ Yes. in the right sense. 
How? By the teacher illustrating the principles underlying 
a given thought or emotion. The student may try a dozen 
times and fail, but if he knows definitely what elements he 
is trying to employ to bring out the expression, and the 
teacher will help by example, occasionally rendering the 
thought himself through the right use of those elements, he 
is not teaching by imitation in a wrong sense at all. He is 
teaching by imitation in the right sense. You must not crit- 
icize me for reading the lines for those young ladies, who 
had no conception to start with, and who had but little 
power of expression at their command. It was my business 
to read some of those lines to them. If I could have had 
two or three hours, I could have brought it out better, of 
course; but you must understand we are to stimulate con- 
ception through our knowledge of the principles of elocu- 
tion. 

III. Let us consider another law: the Relative Values 
as applied to the Subjects taught in a Course of Oratory. 

I have been asked this question: ‘“‘What do you include 
in a four years’ course of oratory connected with a college 
course?” In my judgment it is not necessary to take four 
years to graduate in a school of ordtory if you have had the 
other necessary education; though you may spend four 
years, provided the school of oratory can furnish a college 
course in addition to its regular work of expression. But 
it is my purpose here to map out, in connection with regular 
college work, a course in oratory extending over four years 
of three terms per year, viz.: 
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1. Elocution—two terms—two-thirds of a year. 

2. Literary analysis and recitation—one term, in which 
you apply the principles of elocution, in the rendition of 
pieces, recitations, readings, personations, plays, etc. “That 
takes up the first year. Then 

3. Shakespeare—two terms—two-thirds of a year. 

4. Extempore speech—one term—one-third of a year. 
That is your second year in connection with a college course. 

5. Argumentation and debate—two ternis—wi.cii rep- 
resents two-thirds of a year; and 

6. Oratory—one term—which represents one-third of a 
year; and there is your third year. Then 

7. Rhetorical criticism and history of oratory, that which 
even many of our professional elocutionists are ignorant of. 
This takes up one year of three terms, making in all the 
four years in connection with a college course. You see 
elocution takes up one-sixth of the time. Mark that. And 
yet it is the most important part of the whole course. By it 
is given power to the student; without it we merely build 
upon whatever power the student may have, and often at 
the expense of exaggerating the faults of the pupil. So 
many teachers say nothing or but little about the faults of 
a pupil for fear he will exaggerate them. You might as 
well say that if a man has a habit of leaving his vest unbut- 
toned, and you tell him about it, he will always leave it un- 
buttoned. We are foolish on these matters. We run wild; 
get the idea we can teach by other terms than those already 
given in elocution, by some “new” plan all our own. Let us 
not do this; away with the idea of the old and the “new” 
elocution, so-called! There is nothing in it. In two or 
three books that have recently appeared representing the 
so-called ‘“‘new elocution,” which I have examined carefully, 
I have not been able to find a single solitary assertion of 
fact or law that cannot be shown in the books on elocution 
that have been published for years. 1 wish to be known as 
a teacher. of elocution and oratory. I am not afraid of the 
name. I would like to be known as one who teaches qual- 
ity, force, pitch, time, as the exact statement of facts in ex- 
pression which have meaning and power when put into the 
voice and the knowledge of a student who is studying ex- 
pression. ‘These furnish incontestable proof and a reason 
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for the “faith that is within us.” [ am sure that almost this 
entire convention in reality stands with me in this, though 
occasionally some “new elocutionist’ claims a power of 
reaching results through diviner methods. I think we can 
very safely say here that a comparison of results of the two 
forms of teaching will establish our position. 

You will pardon me for making reference to the tests 
we are putting before the public in the form of oratorical 
contests. In the oratorical contest of the Northern Ora- 
torical League, the students who had studied elocution in 
the University of Michigan have actually won eight of the 
eleven contests, and never has the pupil of a teacher who 
has omitted elocution in his course won a single solitary 
first place. More than that, out of the debates—which is 
the most popular form of public speaking that the colleges 
demand—the University of Michigan has won twelve of the 
fifteen intercollegiate contests, and ten of them consecu- 
tively. I might add, that in the Central Oratorical League, 
composed of Cornell University, West Virginia University, 
Ohio State University, Indiana State University, Illinois 
State University, and of which the Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity is a member, we have won three-fourths of the contests 
in oratory; and are also champions of the Ohio Debating 
League, composed of Oberlin College, the Western Reserve 
University, the Ohio State University, and the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University. | speak of this because it represents one 
form of teaching in direct contrast with the other methods. 
What is the result? Until you can wipe away such results 
you cannot condemn the laws I have attempted to set forth 
this morning. But my time is up. 

IV. The last law which is so much neglected is that of 
ptimism. Let us be more hopeful and cheerful in our 
work. I was pained to hear upon this floor a wail about 
the lack of appreciation of elocution. Let us remember that 
many colleges, with faculties as large as this convention 
sitting in judgment upon the course in elocution and oratory 
offered as a part of the college curriculum, have sanctioned 
it and give it credit to the extent of almost one-fourth of the 
requirement of an undergraduate degree. We must accept 
this sanction of those wise men, and agree that elocution 
and oratory have a greater value placed upon them by a 
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higher authority, and are more appreciated by the great 
student body and the general public today than ever in the 
past. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Rupp: This paper has brought to us an atmosphere 
which | think the convention needs very much. It has made 
us feel once more that we are not a convention of declaim- 
ers, that we represent the wider field of public speech in all 
its phases. I feel that that is something that needs to be 
kept before us constantly; that we should recognize it in 
the very arrangement of our programs— that in our meet- 
ings at least one day should be devoted to it as one of the 
departments of work suggested in this paper. We might 
have one day especially assigned to declamation, if we want 
that ; and one day to physical culture ; but certainly one day, 
or at least one-fourth of the time of this convention, should 
be devoted to public speech; if we want a larger convention, 
if we want the teachers who are connected with the colleges 
of this country to be present from year to year, that part of 
the work should be represented to which they give their 
lives. I feel that the keynote of this entire paper is broad, 
that it represents a wider field, and that it is a good thing 
that we have been permitted to hear it this morning. To 
employ a musical figure, I hope that the tone of the paper 
will not die but remain in our memory, and that we will 
respond to it, and that our response will continue through- 
out the history of our profession in years to come; other- 
wise we cannot expect to influence the public, that larger 
publig which comprises millions of our countrymen, to 
strongly influence whom we must take this wider view and 
keep our purpose constantly in mind. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Perry: We have not heard from all the universities 
of the country. There are many that can speak upon the 
neglected laws which might be carried out in distant sec- 
tions of our land; and | would like to hear a voice from 
the West—from the far West and Southwest. | would like 
to hear from Miss McGaughey, of the University of Ari- 
zona. 
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Miss McGauGuey: | feel that [ am so young in the con- 
vention, that anything | might say would not be of interest 
to the other members; and | prefer to wait until next year 
to express my opinion. 

Miss AvpricH: | would like to ask whether the last 
speaker will not kindly tell us if any credit is given for the 
work that she does in the University of Arizona; and how 
much time is given it, and what is the status of elocution 
in her place? 

PRESIDENT SoPeR: Will Miss McGaughey please answer ? 

Miss McGauGHey: The Department of Oratory is 
hardly on a plane with the other departments in the univer- 
sity; that is, it has not been until recently; but next year 
credit will be given on the standing. Sixteen credits are 
required for graduation, and those who take oratory will 
get one credit towards graduation for oratory. ( Applause.) 
We have in the university, eighteen departments ; and | think 
that getting one-sixteenth of the credits is something for 
my work. It has not received any heretofore. We have 
only at present place in the sophomore and freshmen years ; 
but | hope next year it will be given a four-years course, 
the same as the other branches. We also have a sub-col- 
legiate department in which all students are required to take 
what we call English reading; this is absolutely required ; 
and all students in the university are required to take some 
form of physical exercise unless they are unable to do so. 

Miss Bruor: It might be interesting for the members 
to know how things are in Cleveland just now. 

PRESIDENT SOPER: Does it apply to the paper? 

Miss Bruot: I am sure you will be glad to hear that 
elocution is now a compulsory study through the four years 
of the high school course. A rhetorical program is carried 
out every Friday in the assembly room. ‘There are at this 
time five debating clubs in Central High School, including 
a girls’ club. I have annually put on a Shakespeare play. 
The Shakespeare Club has done some remarkable work in 
the last three years. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I want to say a word for the encour- 
agement of some of the teachers here As some of you 
know, I occupy a position which enables me to sit in judg- 
ment upon the work of a good many other teachers. In 
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the theological seminary at Rochester we have college grad- 
uates who have come from all parts of the country; and 
many of them illustrate neglect of these laws. | am exceed- 
ingly gratified to note from year to year the good work 
being done in many of our Western collegiate institutions. 
From most of our Eastern colleges students come entirely 
unprepared in physical culture and the principles of elocu- 
tion. They have been coached in addresses, etc., but more 
and more | am impressed with the manner in which elocu- 
tion is being taught in our Western institutions, and would 
like to personally express to many whom | see on the floor 
here my high appreciation of their work; to mention names 
would be invidious. ‘They are scattered throughout the 
Mississsippi Valley, Ohio, Lllinois, lowa, and down through 
the Southwest. Magnificent work is being done, and I feel 
very much encouraged. To the list of the states whose 
work J have been impressed with as being very thorough, | 
ought to add Missouri. 

Mr. Boot: A word on the same line: work has been 
done for ‘the past ten years in McCormick Seminary, Chi- 
cago, especially in the preparation of voice and action; the 
greatest difficulty, as | said the other day, is experienced in 
the development of voice, and we have to give the largest 
part of the time to it. We have not taken part especially 
in any contest. 

Miss ALpbRIcH: The writer of the paper spoke especially 
of the value of debate in preparation for public speaking. | 
think it has been the experience of all of us who have had 
anything to do with debating clubs, that we can heartily 
approve of what he said on that line. Debating above all 
other means tends to bring out directness in the speaker. 
I have tried many plans, but nothing takes the place of 
debate. It makes boys think on their feet; it makes them 
direct; it makes them speak out. | also find that it is a 
great deal more difficult to get the girls to debate than it is 
the boys. Boys will enter into debates with their whole 
hearts, while it is almost impossible to form a debating club 
of girls. I have tried it twice, and each time the club 
formed has fallen through. I have four clubs of boys; yet 
have under my supervision a much larger number of girls 
than boys. 
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Mr, Perry: I would like to know the most neglected law 
in one of the institutions of Illinois, situated at Monmouth, so 
far as it has come under the observation of Miss Calvin. 

Miss Catvin: I am very sorry to say that | did not get 
to the convention in time to hear the valuable paper which 
has been read. I regret it very much, indeed; but I would 
second the remarks of Mr. Rudd in reference to the arrange- 
ment of the subjects discussed in our convention. I wish 
there might be more time given, or a definite time assigned 
to the subject of oratory, as it is taught in our colleges. As 
to the recognition which elocution receives in the college 
where I teach, we have it on an equal basis with other sub- 
jects. [Every student in the college is required to do ten 
weeks’ work in the subject, and twenty other weeks are 
offered as elective. A great many of the students elect this 
work, and | see very gratifying results. 

PRESIDENT Sover: Mr. Fulton will now close the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Funrron: I will not take over two minutes. In the 
first place, | want to say to you that the college alone is not 
being depended upon to do this work in elocution and oratory, 
and debate. Miss Aldrich has spoken to you of organizing a 
debating league between her high school and the high school 
of Dayton, Ohio; and there is a network of similar associa- 
tions extending over the State of Ohio. If such associations 
are formed between different high schools it will make the 
work easier in the colleges. 

In regard to the grades given for the work in the Uni- 
versity, because I did not make that clear, let me say that the 
number of hours given to elocution and oratory as a ranking 
study in the Ohio Wesleyan University equals that of any 
other study pursued there. More than that, so far as being 
given hour for hour, we have certain sections of classes in 
which they give three hours’ credit for two hours’ work. We 
give a forty-five hours course which we grade hour for hour 
towards degrees of A.B., B.S., or B.L. A person can get 
an undergraduate degree and take almost one-fourth of his 
course in elocution and oratory. In addition, after he has 
taken his undergraduate degree he can spend one year in 
residence, or two years in absentia, and take his post-graduate 
degree of A.M. entirely in the course in the School of Ora- 
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tory. I believe the Ohio Wesleyan University is the only 
institution which gives a postgraduate recognition of oratory, 
but L helieve other institutions will follow the example. The 
degree, mark you, is not given by a school of oratory, though 
it is part of the University, but by the University faculty and 
trustees, thus making it legal, trustworthy and of real value 
to the student. 

| merely want to make these two points clear. We once 
had a College Section in this Association; and | think we 
ought to restore it. 


PRESIDENT Sover: It has been found that many of our 
members here cannot conveniently go out to East Aurora this 
afternoon; and it happens, fortunately for us, that the gentle- 
man who so kindly arranged to entertain us at his place of 
business has consented to also address us all here, so that 
those who cannot go to East Aurora will not be debarred 
the pleasure of hearing him. He is so well known through 
his works that it is scarcely necessary to enlarge upon a formal 
introduction. 

I take great pleasure in introducing to you Mr. Elbert 
Hubbard, of the Royerofters. (Applause. ) 


ADDRESS BY ELBERT HUBBARD. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


[ believe it was Emerson who once said, if you go to 
Europe and bring back much, it is because you took much 
with you. 

I might paraphrase that remark here this morning, and 
say, if vou take much away from this hall, as far as my little 
talk is concerned, it will be because you have brought much 
with you. But I congratulate myself on the fact that I am 
addressing an audience that can fill in between the lines, that 
will understand a good many things that I leave unsaid, and 
that will put the very best possible construction upon all 
my faltering words. 
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In talking with one of your members this morning | 
noticed that he used the word “‘expression” rather more than 
perhaps any other word. I| like that word “expression.” 
Life is expression. All life is expression. These bodies are 
given us only that we may express what the spirit feels ; and 
all art is a form of expression. At the last all art is one. 
We express ourselves by speech, through painting, through 
sculpture, through our work, and through our lives; and 
every act, and every look, and every step, and every move- 
ment is expressive—it means something. 

We grow through expression. 

Life consists of the taking in of impressions and giving 
them off—impression and expression; and we grow more 
through expression than we do through impression; and the 
school teachers never knew this until yesterday, and a great 
many of them do not know it now—that we grow strong only 
through expression. You express yourself in your work, 
and work is a blessing, not a curse. Blessed is that man that 
has found his work. 

Now | am from the country, and you know country peo- 
ple are fond of talking about themselves; so | am going to 
talk to you for a few moments about myself and about the 
people that live in our town. | live in East Aurora; and 
whenever a man comes into Buffalo and upsets a load of hay 
on the trolley car tracks, and he is brought in and gets sent 
up for ten days, they always say that man is from East 
Aurora. 

All the Buffalo papers have lots of fun with East Aurora. 
East Aurora is a little more important when you get down 
to Albany, Boston, or New York: and there are even men 
down in New York city who have said that East Aurora was 
not a place at all, not a locality, but that East Aurora is a 
condition of mind; but East Aurora is a place. 

I would like to impress upon your mind this morning this 
fact, that East Aurora holds the world’s trotting record. 
2:03'4 is the record made by an East Aurora horse driven 
by a neighbor of mine. This horse sold at auction a short 
time ago for $26,000. 

| make this explanation so you will neither smile nor sneer 
nor sneeze at the mention of East Aurora. 1 am a farmer 
at Kast Aurora—a farmer with a literary attachment! I 
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have been a farmer there for twenty vears, and | have raised 
horses, and fast horses. I have a few good ones yet ; but my 
horses have not always gone as fast as I expected. However, 
I am not here to complain to you this morning. 

There was a gentleman in the other room who said, “Why, 
it is a very natural evolution that a man in the business of 
raising fast horses should drift into book-making !” 

So we are in the business of book-making at East Aurora; 
we make books that sell for—well, they are not books that sell 
for fourteen cents on Fridays—but we make books just as 
well as we can, and just as good as we can; rather high in 
price—they run any price from $2 to $100 or $150. Last 
week we got $300 for a single book, and the man that bought 
it did not think he was swindled much. 

We have 250 people engaged in this book-making indus- 
try, counting the girls and boys. They are not college grad- 
uates; very few have had a high-school education; yet they 
can think things out with their heads, and express them with 
their hands so as to make them appeal to the man in London, 
in Leipsic, in New York, in Chicago—possibly in Buffalo— 
so that this man_is touched in his most sensitive spot, his 
pocketbook ; and he sends us $100 for a single book. Does 
that surprise vou, that country girls and boys can so express 
themselves in this beautiful way, so that they make an appeal 
to the art lover who has been everywhere the round world 
over, who knows the best that has been produced in the line 
of art? That strikes most people as very peculiar. 

You must remember that art is the expression of man’s 
joy in his work; that beautiful things are only an expression 
of the beautiful spirit within. You think the thing out, and 
then you do it with vour hand. If you make a beautiful 
thing it is because you work in joy, and you work in love. So 
just as a matter drawn from experience we have adopted a 
certain policy there of treatment at the Roycroft shop, in order 
that we may get the work done. 

We have no “bosses”; we have no foreman; but we have 
teachers; and we rely on the pupils, we trust them, and we 
endeavor to surround them with beautiful things, give them 
a beautiful atmosphere in which to work. 

So when you come to see us at the Roycroft shop in East 
Aurora, which I hope vou will, this afternoon, or tomorr>-v. 
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you will see pictures all around on the walls done by the girls 
and boys to whom we have given lessons in this line of work 
—water-color sketching, oil painting, charcoal, and pen-and- 
ink; and if a boy or girl does a particularly good thing we 
have them sign it, and the boys down stairs who know how 
to make picture moldings and cut glass, hang them around 
the walls, and you will see them when you come. You will 
also see bits of clay modeling, marble, and pottery, and a few 
attempts in bronze, done by giris and boys,—an expression, 
you see, of what they feel. And you will see flowers in every 
room; you will see palms and ferns and birds; vou will see a 
piano in every room. | think as a people we know very little 
about the science of music. There are a great many so-called 
educated and cultivated people who regard music as a kind 
of plaything for idle women, or for children; but | believe 
music has a direct and practical use in the harmony of life, 
and in the economy of life. I notice this is being recognized 
more and more by physicians. Occasionally I speak at hos- 
pitals for nervous disorders. 1 notice that they have music 
there as a part of their treatment. There is a hygienic and 
healing property in music that the world has not recognized 
fully. This was brought rather sharply to my attention only 
last week when walking through one of the aisles of the shop. 
One of the girls had been working illuminating books; and 
she stopped me and said, “Won't you please have some one 
play the piano, | am feeling a little queer?” Now that girl 
had not thought the subject out, as I have been endeavoring 
to do for quite a number of years; but I know just the way 
she felt. She is an ambitious girl, a beautifully receptive 
nature. She has just discovered herself, just won her free- 
dom, just found she could do really beautiful and fine work, 
and at the same time take care of herself and be earning 
money for herself, and so would not have to go to her father 
and ask for a dollar and have him ask, ‘What did you do with 
the dollar I gave you last week?” She has learned to do 
something for somebody; and so she kept right on at her 
task until she was all nervous and unstrung, her nerves all 
kind of on the outside of her clothes. She could have got 
up at recess, and tossed bean bags with the girls, but she did 
not do it, kept right on at her task. One day when she felt 
“aneer’” she heard the piano being plaved, and she just leaned 
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back in her chair and she closed her eyes, and she listened to 
the music; and in a few minutes she felt first rate. So this 
time she wanted to hear the piano again. 

Music is a good scheme, a good idea, a good investment. 
So we have pianos: and we have a pianola, on which some 
one has said I myself display great delicacy of touch! (Miss 
Somerville here suggested to the speaker to say something 
about Saint Jerome.) All right. 

Well, as I said before, these girls and boys are untaught, 
unskilled so far; there are no skilled people there except those 
who have become skilled since they have come there, with 
one single exception ; that is in the book-binding department. 
I had to evade the Alien Labor Act and send to Leipsic for a 
book-binder that would come over and teach my girls and 
boys how to bind books. No book-binders in America. 
Book-binding is extinct; just as is the shoemaker, or very 
nearly so. Three thousand people in Lynn making shoes, but 
no shoemakers in Lynn! Those people do not express them- 
selves. They are basters, heelers, stitchers, lasters; they 
work on different parts of the shoe. They are only cogs in 
a machine, that is all. They do not express themselves in 
their work. We are endeavoring to let people express them- 
selves, and express their very best in their work. 

A lady present has just asked me to tell vou about a young 
man we call St. Jerome. We call him a saint because he has 
all the attractive qualities of a sinner as well; and so when 
you come out there this afternoon I will introduce you to St. 
Jerome. Three years ago St. Jerome was shoeing horses. 
He found in working with iron that he could turn it into 
beautiful shapes. One day he made a candlestick, one day 
a pair of tongs and shovel, out of iron,—beautiful things. At 
length he conceived the idea of making a finer chisel than he 
had been working with; he was a blacksmith and knew how 
to make a chisel; and he made a very fine chisel. With this 
chisel he set to work on a piece of granite, and found he could 
bring a face out of the granite. Michael Angelo once said 
that in every piece of marble there was an angel, you remem- 


ber, and the business of the artist was to give the angel liberty. 


So St. Jerome liberated a beautiful face from the granite, 
and was so pleased with it that he resigned his position as a 
horse-shoer, and came to the Roycroft shop and went to mod- 
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eling in clay. You know every child makes mud pies, wants 
to make things, to work mud up into curious shapes, peculiar 
things. Every child goes through the scissors age, you know, 
long before he can read. The child gets hold of the shears 
and goes to cutting up magazines, and we rush and take the 
shears away from it, and the child gets them again ; and some- 
times we box his ears and say “children should be seen and 
not heard.”” [ hope we have heard the last of that. Would 
you not a great deal rather hear a little girl of four or five 
years come home from the kindergarten and tell you about 
the two robins she saw bringing straw to make a nest, and 
how they twittered and sang over their work; would you not 
rather hear her tell you about it than to hear some old codger 
tell you about how hot it was? Why, let them talk, you 
know. It is nature’s way of teaching us; we grow through 
expression. Nature prompts the child to tell what it knows. 
It deepens impressions to recount them. We ourselves do 
not know anything for sure until we tell it to some one else; 
and do you express yourself to please somebody else? No. 
It is just a matter of self-development, that is all. You are 
just working out your own salvation; therefore, to express 
vour ideas best be genuine in expression; feel what you 
express. Give yourself. He who gives himself gives best. 
So, at East Aurora we are teaching our girls and boys 
how to express themselves. We hire anybody that lives in 
the town, or its immediate vicinity ; we never look at anybody’s 
letters of recommendation, or testimonials. We have quite 
a number of girls there that no one else would have around ; 
we have boys that have been expelled from school; we have 
two or three fellows that have “done time.” But you cannot 
pick them out when vou come out there and look them over. 
Sometimes | think that sin is only a wrong expression of our 
life. I used to think I knew who the bad people were, but 
I do not now. I think the bad people are only good folks 
who express themselves wrong. (Applause.) The best 
man we have at the Roycroft shop three years ago was in the 
Auburn state penitentiary, sent there on a five vears’ sen- 
tence. JT have been down there and seen them marching in 
lock step. and how they lock a man up every night at six 
o'clock, and do not let him out until the next morning at six 
—always has his evenings to himself, you see! This man 
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had lots of time to think it over, absolutely free from intru- 
sion; and he said to himself, “If I ever get out of here, if I 
ever do, I will show the world that [ can do something yet. 
There are two ways of living, the right, and the wrong. I 
chose the wrong; but when I get out of here | will go and see 
my father and mother, and | will show that | can do some- 
thing yet.” Every man in the penitentiary has made the same 
resolve ; but when he needed it most he did not receive a word 
of encouragement. There is only one door open to him. He 
does not receive encouragement when he needs it most, and 
so probably goes on the downward path and becomes a “‘sec- 
ond-term man.” Do you know what that is? It is to have 
the brand of Cain upen you! 

But this man said, “When | get out of here I am going to 
do something for humanity, | am going to take the first posi- 
tion that offers, | am going to live an honest life.” The 
weeks turned to months, the months to years, his time ex- 
pired ; and one day he heard the big gate click, and he stood 
on the outside. He said, “I will do something yet.” And 
as he walked along the very leaves on the street seemed to 
sing the same song, “! will do something yet!” He got back 
‘to his old home in Buffalo, and went around among those 
whom he knew to ask for work. They said to him, “We 
are glad you are out, always knew you were innocent,”” when 
they knew, and he knew, that he was not innocent. They 
said, we cannot give you work; times are awfully dull, and 
work is scarce. And one man said, “I am going to be a friend 
of yours. and give you a letter of recommendation.” When- 
ever you do not want a man around you give him a letter of 
recommendation to some one else. One day he met a fellow 
over on Main street who said to him, “You are looking for a 
job. IT have seen you looking for work; go out to East 
Aurora; there is a fellow out there who hires all kinds of 
folks.” 

So he came out to East Aurora. | was out working in 
the field, and chancing to look up I saw this man turn the 
corner around the big elm tree, walking straight down to- 
wards us. At the ark glance [ said, “That is an ex-convict 
coming to me for work. I do not want him.” I can always 
tell a man that has done time. When I see a man whose face 
is white with prison pallor, that has net seen the sun for years 
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except when walking in lock step across the stone pavement, 
with a suit of clothes three sizes too big, and who walks like 
this (illustrating), I know he is just out of the penitentiary. 
So I said, ‘“That man is coming to me for work, and I do not 
want him.” He came up to me and said, “I want to work 
for you—I want to work for you.”” He had formulated the 
remark he was going to make. He brought it out in a kind 
of unnatural tone, a kind of half guttural. I looked at him 
and said, “You do not live here, do you?” He said, “No.” 
“Well,” I said, “we have no work for you. We only employ 
people who live in the town or immediate vicinity. Did you 
walk up from Buffalo?” He said, “Yes.” I said, “Stay 
over night with the boys, get your supper and breakfast, and 
when you go on your way in the morning I hope you will 
get a job. I wish you well.” And I smiled. But he did not 
smile back. It takes two to smile successfully. And he just 
looked at me there with that No. to smile on my face, which 
began to pull tight on the corners of my mouth; and there 
came an ominous pause between us, a kind of threatening 
calm, you know. He took one step nearer to me, and he 
looked at me out of those big wide-open blue eyes, and out of 
that white face; and his voice this time was lower, it was nat- 
ural, because the words leaped right from his heart. He 
said to me in a queer way, “You have given me a chance, you 
have given me a chance.” It was half a threat, and half a 
prayer. Do you know when two men meet for the first time 
there is often a swift unspoken duel between them. Spirit 
struggles with spirit for the mastery, and one man acknowl- 
edges the other as the better man. 

When that man looked at me right out of those wide-open 
blue eyes, out of that pale face, with lowered voice, and said, 
“You have given me a chance,” I knew I was standing in 
the presence of a man who had more will than I had. I knew 
there were only two things I could do, give in, or run. So I 
gave in. I said, “If it is a chance you want, why did not you 
say something about it the first thing?’ I said, “You see 
what we are doing. We are breaking stone here; we have 
picked up this field stone around my farm, and we are build- 
ing a great big fire-place in the shop eight feet across.” We 
were building this library of field stones, and we came out 
the entire afternoon to break stone. I advertised that ' would 
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pay a dollar a load for field stone, and the farmers kept haul- 
ing until they had hauled 1,800 loads of field stone. Now 
farmers have not very much faith, you know ; so every farmer 
that brought a load of stone wanted a dollar right on the spot. 
We had to send to Buffalo and get a number of shot-bags 
full of silver dollars and I put them in charge of Ali Baba, a 
farmer born seventy vears ago, who within the past few years 
has relinquished agriculture for art. He was born in East 
Aurora, and has never been out of the town farther than 
Buffalo. He has not even been to Buffalo for ten years, 
because the last time he came here they charged him twenty- 
five cents for a dinner, and did not give him any pie! So he 
has not come back here. When the last of those stone were 
hauled, old Ali Baba handed the bag of dollars back to me, 
the few that were left; and he said, “Do you know, it will 
be fifty vears before they can raise another crop of stone 
here?” I said, “Do field stone grow?” He said, “They cer- 
tainly do. Do you doubt it?” I said, “I certainly do.” He 
said, “Come with me, and I will prove to you that they 
do.” He took me across a field half a mile and showed 
me a stone howlder some seven feet long, and four feet 
in diameter, which must have weighed five or six tons, 
and he said, “Do you see that?” “Yes, what about it?” 
“Why,” he said, “I carried that stone there in my vest pocket 
forty years ago.” You cannot argue with a man that has the 
facts, you know. 

We were out there breaking that stone, when this man 
came along and said he wanted a chance. I said, “Go to work 
and break stone; we will give you a dollar a day ;” and I went 
inside. As we went inside, I said to my companion, “You 
will not have to discharge that man; he will not be here at 
six o'clock.” But he was there at six. One of the girls came 
to me a quarter after six, and said, “There is a fellow break- 
ing stone out there yet.” [ said, “You go out and tell him 
to quit.””. The next morning, a quarter before seyen he was 
breaking stone and he broke stone all that day. At night I 
said to one of the printers, “There is a man with intellect, 
and power, and energy; and he has will.” I said, “That fel- 
low [am positive has will, because I had a little transaction 
with him yesterday; and if we can only utilize that will and 
energy we will have a very valuable man. Let us get him 
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inside. You give hima job; and if he does it first-rate, push 
him along.” He said, “That fellow has been a convict.” | 
said, “I do not care what that fellow has been. What is he 
now?” He said, “Very well, we will set him to work; we 
will ask him in and set him to work.” The next day I went 
to Boston to give a little lecture ; and*when | came back, after 
being gone just a week, | went to the room where this man 
was working, and I heard some one ask him, “Where is the 
paper we use for the fly-leaves on the new book?” And 
immediately this man went and got the paper the? used for 
fly-leaves on the new book. He had been there a week, and 
they were already deferring to him, asking him where things 
were! This individual who knows where things are is a 
very necessary man in this world, | tell you. You could not 
operate a store, or run a factory, or a shop, without the indi- 
vidual who knows where things are. This man made it his 
business to know where things were. 

You do not want to appoint a foreman, you should leave 
something to natural selection: power drifts to the man who 
knows how; and responsibility comes to the man who can 
shoulder it; and this man has drifted to first place inthe Roy- 
croft shop, the most valuable man we have. Last Christmas 
time we put this thing to the test; we gave away $4,000 in 
prizes to our girls and boys; there was one prize of $500; ten 
of $100; twenty of $50; and so on down to $10; so every one 
got something. The prize of $500 was for the individual 
who knows where things are, who had helped the business 
most, and was always kind and patient, even with stupid, fool- 
ish people. We let the boys and girls vote by making out a 
slip. I said, “I will be back in fifteen minutes; you write 
out the name of the individual who has helped this business 
most: we are going to give him $500.” I presently came 
back and turned out the slips; every one contained the name 
of this ex-convict. There was a girl came there about six 
months ago. She would not go in the shop, she wanted to 
see me in’ the entry. That girl was so excited she could 
hardly speak. She said, “I am going to tell you the truth’ — 
and she could not get any further than that. So I said, “That 
is right: you must always tell tle truth. I usually do my- 
self.” “Now,” she said, “T am going to tell you the truth. 
T have not any letter of recommendation, and cannot get one 
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either, because everybody knows me. If you will let me go 
to work | will work from daylight to dark ; I will do my very 
best for you. You may pay me what you want. May I 
come?” I said, “My dear girl, you have saved me a two- 
cent stamp: I was just going to send for you.”” She came to 
work. She has proved to be one of the kind that knows 
where things are. When she comes in the morning she hangs 
up her jacket and hat, does not wait for any gong to sound, 
or whistle to blow. If she runs out of work she goes and 
finds something to do. ‘Yesterday I saw that girl come in 
with a great big clothes-basket of buttercups and daisies, and 
distribute them around the shop. I said, ““Who told you to 
do this?” She said, ‘Nobody, only I did not have anything 
else to do.” Would you not stand by a person who would do 
that, who would go out into the fields and bring beauty into 
your work-room to her fellow workers Is that a bad person? 
No! No! She was there quite a numlter of months before 
we could convince her she was as good as the rest. She had 
a sort of dog-like loyalty. We all thoroughly respect her, and 
will respect everybody else who does their work well... And 
do you know that the only person in this world who is not 
respectable is that individual who is not doing his work the 
very best he can? Over at the Roycroft shop we are endeav- 
oring to express our lives in doing good work. We are each 
doing the best we can. Weare living one day atatime. We 
are endeavoring to be kind. Live one day at a time; do your 
work the best vou can; and be kind—and be kind. I believe 
there is no higher wisdom than that. I believe there is no 
better preparation for the life to come than this, to do your 
work today, do it as well as you can; and be kind. I believe 
we are living in eternity now as much as we ever shall. I 
believe that God is right here with us now. This is a sacred 
place, just as much as any place, in Buffalo, or in the world. 
I believe that the only way in which you can get into the 
Kingdom of Heaven is to have the Kingdom of Heaven in 
your own heart. I believe God is on our side. The uni- 
verse is planned for good. God never set this universe 
a-going and went away and left it. No! He is with us now! 
There is no devil but fear; nobody and nothing can harm you 
but vourself. One day at a time, and be kind. 
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I am going to leave you a thought expressed by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, who said, “I know what pleasure is; for I 
have done good work.” 


FRIDAY EVENING. 


RECITALS. 


ASSEMBLY HALL, CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


PresIDENT-ELect Virem. ALonzo PINKLEY, Presiding. 
4 


INSTALLATION OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT. 


. Miss IsapeLLe CorntsH, Chicago, III. 
Posing—lInterpreting Poetic Ideals. 
Stanzas read by Mrs. Laura J. Tisdale Chicago, Ill. 


Accompaniment by Mr. L. B. C. Josephs. 


», L. R. Hampertin, Nashville, Tenn. 
“Monsieur Beaucaire’—Booth Tarkington. 


. Mrs. FrANces Carter, New York City. 
“The Sum"—Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 
“The Sermon Taster’—Ian Maclaren. 
. H. G. Hawn, New York City. 
“He Giveth His Beloved Sleep’—Mrs. Browning. 
“Higher Culture in Dixie’—Anon. 
“Efficacy of Prayer”—Stanton. 


_ Mrs. Bette Watson MELvILie, Chicago, III. 
“Mrs. Ripley’s Trip’—Hamlin Garland. 
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SECTION I.—METHODS OF TEACHING. 
MISS CORA M. WHEELER, CuHatrman. 
MAIN AUDITORIUM—CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 25, I90I—Q:00 to 10:00 A. M. 


Miss Cora M. WHEELER: The first half hour this morning will 
be occupied by Mrs. Mary H. Ludlum, teacher of physical culture in 
the High School of St. Louis, by an illustrated lesson to a class of 
pupils. 

This lesson is given as a subject for discussion. Members will 
please take notes, either mentally or otherwise, and be prepared at the 
close of the lesson to make it as valuable as possible to the associa- 
tion. Mrs. Ludium gives this lesson, I am sure, for that purpose, and 
will welcome any suggestions, questions: or criticisms made in that 
friendly spirit in which we all criticize anything to make it valuable. 
It is for that she does it; ana for that you are expected to work. 


ILLUSTRATIVE LESSON BY MRS LUDLUM. 


Mrs. LuptuM: I wonder if my class is ready? I was supposed 
to have a class of young ladies from the Normal School; and if they 
are here [ will be very glad to have them come forward. 

Miss WHEELER: It was arranged that they should be here, and 
everything has been done to that end; but they are not here, and that 
is something that the present company is not at all responsible for. 
In their absence Mrs. Ludlum would like to have volunteers come 
forward and receive the lesson. 

(Volunteers from the audience promptly came forward.) 

Mrs. LuptuM: Young, or older ladies, if you will kindly come 
forward and stand on the floor and be little children, that is what I 
want! “Except ye be’—you know the rest. Be as quick as you can; 
everybody and anybody is welcome. Please all stand; give yourselves 
plenty of room. Now you are little bits of children, remember, in 
the back row. Spread your arms quite away from the sides, children, 
because you will have to turn and look at them directly. Now see 
if you have room in front. Extend your arms. Let me see how well 
you can stand. Look at me. I want to see every face and every eye. 
How many know the left foot? (All hands raised.) Wait a minute! 
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You are only children. Put your left foot out, children. (All do 
so.) Oh! You are too smart. All my children know their left foot. 
What is your left hand? (Mr. McAvoy purposely puts out wrong 
foot.) Stop that. Now, the foot on the same side as the hand. Now, 
bring that foot back again. That little boy ought to do it better. 
(Referring to Mr. McAvoy.) Stand with your knees together. (Mr. 
McAvoy begins to shuffle his feet.) 

Look! You are dancing! I said nothing about dancing. (Mr. 
McAvoy: “I could not see your feet.”) My little boys must not talk 
back to me; but if you do not understand me raise your hand and ask 
your question. (At this point the young ladies from the Normal School 
arrived and took their places in the class, having been delayed through 
a misunderstanding as to the hour fixed for the lesson.) Stand with 
your heels and knees together. Stand as well as you can. Make 
yourselves as tall as you can. Lift your heels and spring upon them. 
You are not eighteen years of age. (A Voice: “Do you mean we 
shall do it in concert?”) Any way you please, but do it. You all 
know your left foot. I want you to lift that left foot in this way. 
Stamp with the foot; make all the noise you want. (McAvoy ex- 
aggerates this feature.) That is too much noise. Do not put your 
foot out. Hold the foot down. Wait a minute. Let’s do it as I do. 
Look. 1, 2, 3, 4; I, 2, 3, 4 (holding foot on 1 and 4). What foot, 
children? Left foot. Ready, with me! 1, 2, 3, 4; 1, 2, 3, 4. Mark 
time. Hold. Hands at the side. Do not hold them. They will not 
drop off. Now I am going to hurry you just a little more than I 
would a class of six-year-old children. You are very bright children, 
and you are going to take in more than an ordinary child of six. So, 
now, did I move the other foot at all? What foot did I move? 
(Left.) On what count? (A Voice: Beat.) What do you know 
about “beat,” say “count.” Now look at me. 1, 2, 3, 4 (Repeats). 
What did I do, children? (Mr. McAvoy: Raised your foot and held 
it poised.) Six-year-old children do not know anything about “poise.” 
Remember, you a child. (Mr. McAvoy: “Beg pardon.”) What did 
I do on 2? Held it still. What did I do on 4? (A Voice: “Same 
thing.”) Now, on 1 and 3 what did I do? Let’s see if you can do it 
the same way. Ready. 1, 2, 3, 4. Am I doing this? (Swaying 
body from side to side.) Then don’t you do it. Lift your foot away 
up. Hold. Now! 1, 2, 3, 4. (Repeats.) Come on! 1, 2, 3,4. What 
did I do? (Mr. McAvoy: “Teacher?”) Well. (McAvoy: “You 
held one foot, so up in the air. Shall I do that?”) I am nota chicken, 
no. (Mr. McAvoy: “But you halted.”) Then you ought to have. I 
don’t know whether it was held here or there. (Mr. McAvoy: “Par- 
don.”) Not at all, little boy, because I told you to watch me. (Mr. 
McAvoy: “But I could not see your foot.”) Oh, well, you will. Now, 
children, what foot have we been working with? (Mr. McAvoy: 
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“We have been working with the left and you with the right.) Be- 
cause I want you, children, to use the foot on the same side that | 
‘ do; and when | come to using my hand, or arm, I want you to do 
the same thing. You remember that, now. Now, then, what foot 
should we use? (Class: “Left.”) We will keep time with the foot. 
Now I want you to use both feet. 1, 2: 1, 2; 1, 2; 1, 2, 3. 4; 1, 2, 
3, 4; stand as still as you can. (Repeats as before.) Hold. Now, 
let's do that without lifting the foot from the floor, only the front part 
of it. I, 2; 1, 2; 1, 2. (Raising front of foot.) Stand still. 1, 2, 
3. 4. Now, I want you to move your foot just as I do. (Extending 
foot forward and back as if keeping time.) (Addressing the con- 
vention: That is the way I get the idea of time to them.) That 1, 2, 
3, 4; and then you noticed I began with the left foot, because after- 
wards I wili say to my scholars, when we walk as a body, always 
start with the left foot. Now I have impressed the idea upon them; 
and | am going to hurry a little with this smart class. I have im- 
pressed them with the idea that | move the left foot away on the 1; 
then when I have them in their marches, plain or fancy, I do not have 
to go over that again. Any questions from my audience? Interrupt 
at any time. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I see you have a great deal of pleasantry, crack 
jokes at them. Did you do that designedly, or because it is your 
nature? 

Mrs. Luptum: I do not know whether | did it designedly, but it 
is my nature. That is the way I work on my class, whether they are 
six or sixty-six years of age; but, Mr. Silvernail, that leads me to 
make what may be a personal statement; | am known as being a 
very pleasant teacher with all of my pupils. Therefore, the boy or 
girl who is not pleasant with me is soon looked down upon by the 
whole class. It is not my angelic nature, by any means, because if 
you make me angry you will see there is not any angel thére; but I 
like to give my work in a pleasant way, like that, for scholars will 
remember little jokes, you know, where they will not remember, or 
will remember in a different way, the plain stated fact. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: The reason I asked the question is that it struck 
me as a very admirable manner that Mrs. Ludlum uses, which ought 
to be highly commended, whether it is done intentionally or is part 
of her nature, which we know she has. 

Mrs Luptum: (To class.) Now, place your right hand in this 
way, with the other hand above it, and on the same side as my body. 
Do you see where it comes in now? (Slaps one hand on the other, 
holding left hand below, pats hand, counting, 1, 2, 3, 4.) What hand 
is down? (Class: “Right.”) 1, 2, 3, 4. (Repeats.) Hold. 

Mr. McAvoy: (One of class.) Two of the children held their 
shoulders up thus: (Illustrating). 
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Mrs. Lup_umM: You are not to criticize. You are one of the 
class. ; 

Mr. McAvoy: I want to know whether that is right. 

Mrs, Lup._uM: No little boy would do that. I beg your pardon, 
a little boy would imitate the boy that was holding up his shoulder, 
and not say anything about it. He would think, “Now, that scholar 
is not doing as the teacher is doing; he is doing something else; I am 
going to do it, too, and see if she notices me.” Not from any spirit 
of meanness; he does not want to go against his teacher; he is going 
to see whether the teacher means what she says every time. 

Mr. McAvoy: Teacher, can a member of this class step outside of 
the ranks and ask a question? 

Mrs, LupLuM: Yes. 

Mr. McAvoy: I deal with children, too. I know very well chil- 
dren do observe those things. They see the incongruity of things 
first; that is the nature of a child. (Returns to the class. ) 

Mrs. LupLuM: With all due respect to my scholar, as Mr. Mc- 
Avoy has stepped in again, I do not agree with you, sir. Now we 
are going to have some music. You are out of your places. I will 
have to make my scholars know their places. So much of this earth 
belongs to you. If I put my hand out here I crowd my next door 
neighbor ; and, children, you do not want to be selfish, do you? No. 
But they grow that way: There is one of the first ways to correct it. 
Give me the march music, please. Now, watch me. (Stamps with 
left foot.) Halt. Now we are going to do the next thing. Stand 
still on 2 and 4, and place the foot on the floor at 1 and 3. Remem- 
ber, we do not teach for the brightest scholar in the class; but we 
want to bring up those who are not so bright, and we make our 
language for those. Remember, you are going to stamp with your foot 
on, what? 1, 2, 3, 4; that is what you are going to do (holds on 4). 
Look right at me! You are so good; you do not make mistakes at 
all. (McAvoy does.) That little boy did not do what I told him to. 
I told you to look right straight at me. (Mr. McAvoy: “I could not 
help looking at Mr. B.”) But you must look at me. You will, wont 
you? Yes. Now, we are going to keep time, and want to keep still 
on 2, 3 and 4, because we did it before. Ready! 1, 2, 3, 4. (Repeats. ) 
(Addressing convention: Another thing, I never make a personal crit- 
icism. I do it as pleasantly as I did it then. Keep time with me, little 
fellow! And he is not going to make a mistake if he can help it. In 
all my years of teaching I have yet to make a personal criticism; 
therefore I never have the antagonism of the whole class. You know 
if a scholar is liked. and his name is called out. instantly the feeling 
extends, “I am going to do it, too.” See how quickly sympathy runs 
from one to the other. (To class): Now, ready! (Slapping one 
hand on the other) 1, 2, 3, 4. (McAvoy slaps too fast and too nois- 
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ily.) I do not pretend to see mistakes. (Repeats slapping one hand 
on the other.) In time. Hold. Children do that with me every 
time. They are watching me, so every little hand goes up like that, 
in time. I never knew it to fail. 

A VoIcE FROM AUDIENCE: Why do you insist upon the pupils in 
this exercise stamping and making a noise? 

Mrs Lupi_umM: Because if I was to say beforehand, “Don't do it!” 
what does perverse nature do? I never yet. as I said yesterday to 
someone, have seen the sign, “Do not walk on the grass,” but what 
I deliberately did it. I do not like “Donts.” If you tell children not 
to do a thing they are going to do it. There is the little spirit of 
rebellion in there, do you see? It is nature. And another thing, when 
a little boy begins to stamp, thinks he is going to have a good time, 
and he thinks, “Ah! I will show her I will have a good time,” I let 
him have a good time; and while he is having that “good time” he 
is getting rid of the surplus, and he is ready when I say “Hush! Now, 
look out, | want you to keep quiet this time, for the baby is going to 
sleep!” Instantly you will see the response that is going through the 
whole body. 

AvupieENcE: How do you correct errors unless you show them by 
putting your hand on them? They sometimes do not know they are 
doing wrong. 

Mrs. LupLuM: Remember, I said, we do not work for the bright- 
est pupil in the class. We are glad to have bright pupils; we all wish 
we could have no other kind but bright pupils. If I have a little child 
before me, say a young lady right in front who knows that she does 
not do as nicely as her classmate on this or that side of me I could 
not help her do better by going up to her in front of the class and 
laying my hand on her, and saying, “Don’t do that.” I had better 
leave her alone; but every now and then watching her, I catch that 
eye, and she is so intent upon what she is doing and what I am doing, 
that involuntarily she does exactly what I want after a while. I will 
grant you that that does not come in one—or fifty—lessons, but it is 
the great lesson for us to learn, of patience. 

INQUIRER: Thank you. 

ANOTHER IN AUDIENCE: Would not it be possible to say, “Do so 
and so,” instead of “Do not?” Could you not accomplish results in 
that way? 

Mrs. Luptum: I do not like “Do” and “Do not” too often. Some- 
times you have to say it. But do as I do. 

SAME INQuIRER: I wondered if the result could be accomplished 
by saying instead of “Do not,” do so and so? 

Mrs. Luptum: I think quicker than by saying, “Don’t do so 
and so.” 
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AUDIENCE: In my experience results are not always accomplished. 
I wonder if perhaps a little private word to the child just a moment, 
calling his attention, would not be of value? 

Mrs. Luptum: Let me show you what | do. I see what you 
want. I have a child, we will say, who cannot keep step, or keep 
time, or march around the room. I go right up to that child. Miss 
Wheeler, will you allow me? (Goes up to Miss Wheeler and illus- 
trates with her aid.) She is out of step, say, and I simply take hold 
of her hand and walk with her, and she is going to try—if she likes 
me, that hold of her hand is going to make her do her very best; and 
I have not called the attention of anyone in the class to her; but for 
fear I have a remarkably bright class who has noticed it, | go up to 
another child and do the same thing, but still keeping my eye on the 
first child all the time; and day after day will stand by hei, even if 
they are standing in place on the floor, and I will go right up to her, 
look right at her, and move away; and then come back again; and 
she will feel, teacher is right by me, if I do make a mistake she is 
not scolding me. (Applause. ) 

Now, just a moment, will you sit down, children; and when I 
call you to the floor, take exactly the same places. You know where 
they were. After I have been working nearly thirty minutes, as I 
have been with this class, they are a little tired; and the smaller the 
children the more easily they tire; so I say, sit down; but I will tell 
you where I bring in my play again, Mr. Silvernail. I do not let 
them go to their seats. I will say, “Rest your heels; drop them. Now 
go on down, bend your knees, and sit on the floor.” And you will 
find their little heels under them instantly. Sit, children, not on your 
heels, but what was given you to sit on; and they are on the floor 
having a good time. Now, take your places. What is it? A change 
of muscle for a moment. I have taken their minds away from what 
they were doing; and if it is only a second by the clock it is so much 
of a rest; and I am ready to go on with my new work, or the old 
work. (To class.) Ready! Stand. Now you are not to be children 
any longer; but you are a normal class of young ladies, just going 
to graduate, whether you are normal or advanced seniors. We will 
call you a normal class preparing to go out and teach pupils. Ready! 
Heels and knees together, as well as the conformation of your body 
will allow. Not one is going to tell you that he or she cannot stand 
with the knees together. She would give the thing away. do you see? 
I will tell you how I brought that in. We all have dealings with 
“smart” pupils now and then. Suppose such a one is a girl seventeen 
years of age. You know how provoking she can be at that age. Give 
me twenty-five boys rather than that kind of girl at that age; because 
I can appeal to the boy a little; you can say, “You get out of the 
room,” if an appeal won't do; but I cannot do that very well. She 
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will say, “Mrs. Ludlum, I cannot get my knees and heels together. I 
cannot stand as you want me to,” her voice pitched away up. “Well, 
whose fault is that? What is the matter with your knees? Oh, I 
see what's the matter.” By that time she wishes she had never said 
it. I give it away to the whole class that we had a pupil who stood 
with her toes turned in. She don't try it again. So no scholar is 
going to say, “I cannot do it,” when I say, “as well as the conforma- 
tion of your body will allow.” You remember | use that term to 
scholars who know what I am talking about. Now, then, arms hang- 
ing loosely at the side; how are we going to insure that? Raise your 
arms to the shoulder, and drop them. Where do they go? Please do 
not stand with your hands this way. .(Clasped in front over abdomen.) 
Because this place was never made for a cushion in this world. You 
see people standing this way. (lllustrating.) Then what do we get 
here? (At the hips.) and here? If my hands are not beautiful it 
only calls attention to them. If they are beautiful someone is mean 
enough to say, “She wants to show her pretty hands” You are 
talked about anyway. Hands loosely at the sides; head erect. Chin 
in—chin in! But look, what is going on here—look at the hips where 
they are going, chest leadirg. Lift your heels. Let them down 
lightly; do not go back on them. Again, let’s try it. Ready—up— 
down. You are a little bit tired. I teach sometimes as if my children 
were only six. They like it; we all like it, providing it is not done 
with a patronizing tone. Now we have our weight equally divided. 
You are going to get very tired if you are going to stand this way. 
Put all your weight on the right side of the body, placing the left 
foot forward, slight stoop. Prove to me that your weight is there by 
lifting your foot off the floor. Just as easy as you can. Do not make 
a stiff movement. We call this the strong side. This is my first 
lesson to older pupils, “the strong side.” And this is the way to get 
this when you want it. Now, come back to what I call the first posi- 
tion, whether any teacher before me does or not. Heels and knees 
together first—or military position. What we do to one side of the 
body we must do to the other; therefore, put your weight in the left 
side, right foot forward. Don’t bend your knees. Don’t sag; because 
when the body goes down so (illustrating) how limp your body 
becomes. Again, military! Right limb strong. You are to return 
very quickly. Now, military! Did I do this? Cannot you put your 
foot back without jerking through the whole body? Again, left 
strong. Military! Raise the right arm up. Try to touch the ceiling. 
Stretch—stretch! Where is the palm of my hand, class? It is out 
towards you; therefore, you have the palm of your hand towards me. 
Raise your arm without bending at the waist. Simply raise your arm, 
without bending any other part of the body. Again, in front of you. 
Drop it. Let it drop as if it fell of its own weight. Lift—drop; 
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litt—drop! Let go. Let go. Shakes your arms from the shoulders. 
Let go! See how they swing! Oh, they will, because they are 
weights here, so many pounds here, swinging by themselves. Ready! 
Right and strong. 1 am going to give you an exercise. Raise your 
arm; drop it. 1, 2, 3—1, 2, 3—rising and falling arm. Give us a 
waltz, please. (To accompanist on piano, who complies.) 1, 2, 3—1, 
2, 3. Now both arms. 1, 2, 3; I, 2, 3, etc. Swing both hands in 
time to the music. Alternate. Remember you follow me.  Alter- 
nate arms, rising and falling, full length. What are you doing? 
What ought you to be doing? What are you doing with your arms? 
(Mr. McAvoy: “Standing rigid, very.”) No, am I getting rigid? 
(Mr. McAvoy: “I said you were at the time you spoke.”) If I was 
I was giving a wrong impression. What am I doing? I am stretch- 
ing, trying to touch the ceiling. Stretch to the tips of your fingers. 
Now, military! I won't stop you any more. I take that on the right 
side of the body. Then I would go to the opposite side, because all 
that is done with one side must be done with the other. I generally 
work a little more with the left side, because that is the weaker side. 

I am very much obliged to the class. You have done beautifully. 
Thank you. (Applause.) (Class retires.) 


DISCUSSION. 

Miss WHEELER: I have added to the time granted for the class 
lesson the time consumed in questions, which of course she had a 
right to. Now, I would like first if someone would give us the good 
points which have been impressed upon you by this lesson; before 
we get into too much desultory talk, will you just speak to that ques- 
tion for a few minutes? Speakers are limited to three minutes; prob- 
ably they will not want so much as that for this talk. Let it be 
pointed, direct and rapid. Let us hear from as many as possible. Give 
us as many of the good points as you have observed, and as conci-ely 
as you can. 

Mrs. Hapitey: The first thing that impressed me was the kind- 
ness and geniality of the teacher to the pupils. 

Mr. McAvoy: The directness and precision with which the work 
was carried on were all. excellent features. 

Mr. RUMMELL: I especially admired her tact, and her having 
clearly thought out the reasons for doing or not doing certain things. 
Her tact in managing the class, I mean so far as discipline was con- 
cerned. I also think that she is very wise sometimes to ignore inten- 
tional disobedience on the part of the pupil. It is not well always 
to see those things. 
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Miss Tasor: | noticed the splendid spirit shining out through her 
work, showing entire forgetfulness of self. 

Miss Bruot: The great amount accomplished in so short a time 
impressed me. 

Mr. Pinkiey: The masterful management of an unusually ob- 
streperous and amusing pupil! 

Mrs. Hotton: The gradual but direct working to a climax. 

Miss WHEELER: Let us hear now from anyone on any point in 
physical culture bearing on the lesson, or any question. 

Mrs. Kennepy: The object of this lesson was to obtain perfect 
poise, was it not, Mrs. Ludlum? 

Mrs. LuptuM: I was not thinking of poise, because I began by 
a correct position from the first. I do not trouble them about poise, 
and they get it from the first, just as quickly as they can. 

Mrs. Kennepy: I thought that was the object of this lesson, and 
on that account you exercised the left side equally with the right. 

Mrs. Lup_um: I do not know that I get exactly what you mean. 

Mrs. Kennepy: The poise of the body. I think that was the 
object of the lesson today for which you worked. 

Mrs. LupLuM: You understand, I went through a great deal in 
this time to show you my method of conducting a lesson in physical 
culture. The very first thing is, to teach the child how to stand cor- 
rectly. I do not talk that into him, but try to do it; because,’as I 
said to the little boy, boys will imitate. We imitate so much, and 
especially if we like people. Then there is a lesson for the teachers, 
if your pupils like you, to see that you do the right way, because they 
are copying us. Is this my time to talk? 

Miss Bruot: Do you speak of poise to the normal class, tell them 
what you are trying to accomplish? 

Mrs. Luptum: Did not have the time. 

Mrs. KENNEDY: That is why I spoke of the object being to obtain 
poise. 

Mrs. Luptum: The child gets it through imitation. 

Mr. Hawn: I see something, it seems to me, a good deal more 
than the physical aspect of it. Almost I am persuaded. Ordinarily 
I would decry physical culture, as physical culture work; but in this 
instance I see for the first time in my life the direct bearing upon the 
mentality. Upon close observation I found there were five of those 
pupils who did not make the movement of the foot at the given sig- 
nal. I looked very closely; there was an appreciable loss of time in 
the approach, the preparatory lifting of the foot. I could not see but 
what that would cause mental application and then a direct effect 
through this upon interpretation. I was really pleased with culture 
work for the first time in my life. I have always enjoyed the rhythm 
and the movement and the grace of it, but did not before see its 
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direct bearing upon interpretation work—the concentrating of the mind 
on the gaining of precision. 

Miss WHEELER: There is one point the chairman would like to 
make, if no one wishes to occupy the time at present. There are two 
points which struck me especially. One was, the great degree of 
effectiveness with which individual faults were treated. I thought the 
tact and altruism shown was admirable; it was certainly a great lesson 
to us all. But I would like to hear from others on this question, as 
to whether we should not deprecate using the opinion of others as a 
motive, as a reason for doing anything. I would deprecate ever say- 
ing to the child, or a young person, do this because people will think 
so and so of you, or do that. That is a great element which enters 
into that self-consciousness that we all deprecate so much. If a child 
could only be led to believe—-and sometimes he could be but for his 
parents and guardians—that doing his best is all he has to do in this 
world, without regard to what people think of him, it would eliminate 
about half of our difficulties. .(Applause.) When you have very care- 
fully instilled that into a child who thinks he is of a nervous organiza- 
tion, someone asks him if he is not nervous. I tell them, “You are 
not doing this for exhibition; simply because you are asked to do it, 
someone wants you to do it; what you do does not matter; you are 
nothing but little children.” Then the child goes home, and the 
mother says, “Are you sure you know your piece? Keep saying it 
over. Oh, | am so nervous, if you should fail I do not know what 
I should do.” This thing makes me frantic, simply undoing every- 
thing that we as teachers are trying to do. So I would always depre- 
cate any appeal to the opinion of others as a motive. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I want to ask a question in regard to the sub- 
ject of formal lecturing in connection with such exercises. I noticed 
she did not make any explanation, or give any reasons; did not try 
to lay down or forecast her work at all. Would that be your settled 
purpose always, Mrs. Ludlum? 

Mrs, Luptum: No; but I had to think of time and place and what 
I had to do in the time allowed. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: With young pupils would you depart from your 
present method? , 

Mrs. Luptum: No. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: Would you give something introductory, or in 
explanation? 

Mrs. Lup_um: Introductory, and both. I would like to answer 
what Miss Wheeler said: I do not know whether for me, or to me. I 
should deprecate telling pupils to do this because someone else thinks 
it right. People who know me know that I do not do things because 
people think it is right. I do it the way I think is right. There are 
some girls I have in the advanced senior class at that age—18 and 19— 
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where they are beautiful, beautiful; and if they are not, we see it! 
We see it! And I have had sometimes to say, “Come, girls, do this 
because it will give you a beautiful throat.” I hate myself when [ 
say it; but I must appeal sometimes; and that is the only way I 
can appeal, to the vanity. 

Mr. Sitvernaii.: My thought was, so many teachers talk too 
much in connection with their work; it must rest essentially on the 
artistic foundation. 

Miss WHEELER: Of course our remarks are directed to points 
in the lesson. There is nothing personal about it. A point was made 
in relation to holding the hands here. (In front. resting on the body.) 
But I see some reasons for it. We have a little more time. 

Mr. RUMMELL: Referring once more to what Mr. Silvernail said 
with regard to explanation. I think with older pupils it is very im- 
portant to explain the reasons of all these things; I always go so far 
as to teach the pupils what is the criterion of a correct standing posi- 
tion; because to do an exercise merely again and again is not neces- 
sarily going to bring the result. You have to be somewhat conscious 
of what is intended to be accomplished; and therefore I think it is 
very important to explain very fully the reasons for things, and let 
your pupils know what the ideal is towards which they should work. 

Miss WHEELER: I am sure we are all very grateful to Mrs. Lud- 
lum for this admirably simple and practical illustration of methods, 
which has brought out a great many valuable points. 


MISS CORA M. WHEELER, CHairMAN. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, I90I—Q:00 to 10:00 A. M. 


Miss WHEELER: The work in this section yesterday and today 
was intended to include the subject of Physical Culture treated from 
two widely different standpoints. Yesterday we had an illustrative 
lesson as if given to a large class of young children in the public 
schools, and it awakened much earnest comment and discussion. This 
morning a teacher from a professional School of Expression will 
illustrate her methods of teaching Physical Culture; and I have asked 
her to show, as far as possible, the bearing of the exercises on the 
expressive side of the work. I introduce to you Mrs. Seraphine C. 
Fowler, of New York City. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE LESSON BY MRS. S. C. FOWLER. 


To accomplish all 1 wish in the half hour seems impossible, which, 
I am sure, any teacher will reafize. 

I have been asked to show the method of a professional school in 
New York by instructing a class of young ladies. The work naturally 
presupposes some physical training. We do not ordinarily have crude 
material; but, as you know, there is no profession in this country 
but sometimes has to work with it. It compels me, however, to go 
to the very foundation movements in order to illustrate what I am 
asked to do. I shall ask you, if you please, to imagine that these 
young girls have had considerable physical training; and if they do 
not execute all the movements with absolute precision, you probably 
will be able to observe the method quite as well. 

Will the young ladies come to the front, if you please, form in 
one line and take positions indicated. 

I would here state that all our work is usually done in gymnastic 
costume, thereby allowing perfect freedom of movement. You can 
readily understand how pupils would be hampered by tight sleeves and 
tight clothing. 

I shall begin, first, by asking you to stand with the heels together, 
known as the first position. Hold the head upright, as though you 
carried something upon it; perhaps a better conception would be the 
feeling that you are suspended from the ceiling, not that you are 
standing, but you are suspended—hanging; holding the idea that one 
is hanging seems to help one to carry the head more nearly erect, and 
the chest higher. The chest well elevated, and arms falling easily 
over the hip line, perfectly easy; the weight well forward over the 
balls of the feet. Tell me, please, how the head is held; what is the 
attitude? Erect? Yes. And the chest, how? “Well up.” A line 
dropped from the bust should strike what, if we are standing prop- 
erly? The great toe. 

Now, will you follow me in the movement, and get the proper 
attitude? Head backward, please, lifting and keeping eyes front, 
carrying the arms forward horizontally. When you lift the arms, 
carry them lightly in the air, separate. Carry back shoulder, high 
overhead, bend elbows, carry hands back of head, finger-tips touch- 
ing. Rise on toes as hands are carried to hips; drop to place. I will 
stand sidewise that you may see this. I shall do it correctly first, 
lifting the arms horizontally. Remember, if there is the slightest 
weight forward due to the extension of the arms, sway a little back- 
ward to keep the body in absolute balance. In all the movement I 
want perfect poise. Lifting the arms you observe the body sways a 
little backward. Once more. Bend the arms and carry them well 
back, keeping the chest higher. Sway forward, please, lifting the 
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‘ chest; then extend the arms with a strong elastic stretch, well back; 
as you do so, keep them shoulder high; stretch well. Carry the idea 
of a light hand. Do not stretch the fingers; keep them light, just 
sufficient energy to do the movement, no more. Now, the movement. 
I want you to feel that you are stretching; feel that your body is 
elastic. As you lift the arms keep the body in the correct attitude. 
If clothing interferes with action of arms you cannot carry them to a 


vertical position; carrying the arms well back, stretching them in 
the same way, with palms forward. Keep the weight forward. Lift 
the body on the balls of the feet. Bring arms to sides with slight 
pressure of elbow against hips.. Follow me, please, keeping the arms 
light, not strongly energized, but as though the hands were a feather- 
weight; keeping the power at shoulder. Stronger breath. Take a 
deep breath with the movement. Once more back, elastic; 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Stretch—elastic stretch—5, 6, 7, 8. Once more, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
Very good. In place, still having the weight supported not on two 
feet but on one. 

Place the left foot forward. Have the same thought in placing 
the light foot as you have had in placing the light hand, just enough 
energy to extend the foot forward. Keep strength at the center, and 
place foot forward, without moving the body. Place foot obliquely 
forward in the same way at side, and then obliquely back; one, place, 
two, obliquely back, place; then at side, place; four, obliquely back, 
place. Let me ask you to carry the foot forward, and swing the body, 
thus; and as you do so, lift the backward foot, and see if you can keep 
the body in perfect balance. What is incorrect there? (Illustrating. ) 
Left forward. Do it with just as little action as possible. Back- 
ward; oblique. Same with hands free. Do not forget about the up- 
lifting of the chest; be careful not to throw the hips forward. Lift 
backward; place; forward. Again, forward Lift arms backward. 
Once more, side. Sway to the left; lift right foot from the floor 
without moving the trunk; to the right again. To the left. Side. 
Lift the foot; again to the right. Hold firm, if you please. What 
is incorrect here? I have asked you to stand entirely upon one foot. 
You lift the trunk, and do so. (Illustrating.) What is incorrect in 
the position; when the weight is on the left foot, as now, to which 
side should the trunk bend? To the right. Make the bend very 
extreme at first, then very slight. Should we not be able to lift the 
free foot without any movement of the trunk? Yes. Standing on 
one foot with perfect poise, the body is most delicately adjusted. 

Lift the right foot and cross it in front of left with no weight 
upon it. What do you find you are obliged to do in order to stand 
firmly upon one foot? “Lift chest a trifle higher,” you say. Do we 
sink left leg? (A Voice from the Class: “No.”) Repeat the same 
thing with the left foot. Be careful not to move the shoulders. Now 
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1 am going to ask you to repeat the movement with me, carrying the 
right foot in advance. Very good. As you do so, place the arms on 
the bust, elbows well back. Take movement thus: forward, back; 
place; as I gave it to you first, accompanied by arm work. As the 
bedy sways forward, carry the arms back lightly and smoothly, as 
though floating on air. Do not let the arms hang here. Back again, 
please; do we bend forward with the trunk, or backward; when the 
weight is back? (A Voice: “Forward.”’) Once more; forward; and 
as the arms go back, make a strong elastic pull. Now I am going to 
ask you to carry here what we call the index hand, no thought of 
expression as yet, simply the mechanics; as body sways forward, carry 
the index hand away from body. Be careful not to energize the 
fingers. Carry them as light and free as possible. Once more, for 
the straight hand. Forward, the index hand away from the body. 
See the position of the fingers; you have often seen the index hand, 
first finger straight, remaining fingers bent, thus; thumb as nearly 
parallel to the finger as possible. (lIllustrating.) Back; place; hold. 
Again, forward, straight. Once more. Forward; hold. 

I am going to ask you to do this, please: carry the opposite foot 
forward in the same way; carry the arms here; again. This time 
relax the hand; it must feel that you have no strength to hold it. Let 
it hang heavily. The same movement with the hanging hand. Carry 
it back; forward; side. Place the left foot at the side. Send the 
weight upon it. I call my right my left, that we may work upon the 
same side. I am going to ask you to lift the hand here, and look in 
the opposite direction. As you do so, sway to the right. Sway to 
the opposite side, pushing well out with the right hand, keeping the 
same splendid hold at the shoulder as before. Let us try it. To the 
right. Do not be afraid to turn. Fancy you see something not 
pleasant there, and push it away. Hand well back, please, strongly. 
Feel a stretch here. I am going to ask you to add to that—breathing. 
When you sway to the right, inhale; and feel that you are fortifying 
yourself to resist whatever is before you. Look the opposite way. 
Be careful about the sway of the trunk. Be able at any moment to 
lift the free foot, and feel that you are standing firmly on one foot. 
1, 2; hand down. Let me ask you, in that movement, to imagine some 
unseen power draws the hip to the left; again to the right. Do not 
think of moving the head or the trunk; keep thought centered at hip. 
There is very little movement of the head. 

Take it on the opposite side, if you please. Very good. Sway 
to the left. Carry the arm here. Same thing on the opposite side. 
Now think only of the sway, turning the head well back. Once 
more. One—back—two—back. Very good Arms at side. Take 
the same thing forward, with double arms. Forward here, lifting 
the arms. Instead of folding, let them hang prepared for unfolding. 
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Do not take it with too much expression; purely mechanical as yet. 
Forward, and out. Very good. Turn as we carry it, back. Be care- 
ful, please, not to hunch the shoulders. Did you observe the difference 
between this—(illustrating)—and this? (lllustrating.) One; two. 
Did you see the difference? (A Voice: “Yes.’) Light hand, keep 
the shoulders quiet. Chest well up; trunk still. You will find the 
movement easier to accomplish. Once more. Lift the arm. Let the 
hand hang easily as you turn. Push well up; head still balanced. 
Backward, once more, lift. Front; forward. Back; forward. Add 
this to it: same movement, turning of the hand; same splendid hold 
of trunk, 

Carry the opposite foot forward. Carry the arm over the head; 
and as you do so, stretch the trunk with foot held firmly on the floor. 
Feel a sense of possession of the place upon which you stand. At 
the same time, lift the chest, keeping head well held, thus, stretching 
the entire trunk. Push very strongly back as you do so. Lift the 
head, still pressing back strongly. Tell me what is incorrect? “Head 
bends forward.” Do you bend the head? No, the head should not 
droop forward; hold it erect, with the arms carried backward. 

Left foot extended; sway forward. As little action in the trunk 
as possible; action in the arm from the shoulder. Take an inspira- 
tion; expel as you go back. Do not fail to have the action at the 
hips; let them go out; inhale as movement is taken; feel that you 
are growing larger. Lift back; hold; once more. Out, back, hold. 
Once more; lift; hold. Take it as though preparing to sit. Carry 
the right foot back, and throw the head on a line with the forward 
heel. Stretch on right side. Imagine you are facing this way. Carry 
the foot back. Observe the difference between this hold and this. 
(Illustrating.) Keep the body in perfect line. This is a sag. En- 
tertain the feeling that you are suspended from the ceiling. Do not 
lose sight of that. Let the further knee be bent. The bend must not 
be at the waist line. Tell me what occurs in the chest if we bend at 
the waist line? “Sinking of the chest,” yes. Same bend at the hip 
line, and the knee, with the trunk held upright. Bend both the hip and 
knee. Right foot placed back. Right arm carried over here, well 
over. Let me see the stretch. I want to call attention to one other 
point. See how weak this is, compared with the other. (Illustrat- 
ing.) I will take it again at the side, that you may see it. Do you see 
now, we vitalize the movement; take the breath and hold it. See 
how much stronger it is than the other way. That is why some people 
say there is nothing in it. Why? Because they put nothing in it; 
it is like a box which is intended to hold gold, but filled with sand. 
Try it once more. Once more. Lift well up. Carry the arm over, 
again with light hand. Do not let it sag. Lift it. Very good. Turn 
back, please, carrying that arm back. In front again, splendid hold of 
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the trunk, but the foot is free. Carry it well forward, lifting the foot 
from the floor. Be careful not to have any weight upon it. Once 
more. Step backward. Left foot in the same way. Back. Feel that 
you are hanging from the ceiling; chest high; bend at the hip line. 
Tell me what is wrong here, please. (Illustrating.) “Bending back- 
wards.” Yes. | am glad you told me so quickly, because it is hard 
to hold that attitude. There should not be the slightest strain at small 
of back, if you hold it well. 

Take both hands so; carry the right leg back in the same way, with 
both arms instead of one. I take the arms thus: carry the hip. Once 
more to the side. Drop. Carry the foot first. Do it in parts, so as 
to learn it slowly. Turn the body well forward; keep the head faced 
front. Step forward. Turn the hands directly back; inhale. Expel 
the breath. Take it as you go back. Look at me, please, face to the 
front, heels together. Once more. Bend overhead. Back. 

Having only eight minutes remaining, I should like to give you 
a little chair work. Take a chair, place it where you stand; sit in it, 
please. I thank you for lifting the chairs so quietly. There is great 
noise made by careless handling of the chair. In sitting, there are 
two things to be considered; one is sitting upright in the chair, as I 
am doing, without the use of the back ; another is, leaning back. Show 
me how you sit in a chair, holding the body in proper line. Tell me 
whether this is correct or incorrect. (Illustrating.) ‘“Incorrect,’’ you 
say. Why? “The chest is depressed.” How can I correct it? Sit 
with base of spine touching back of chair. Is this correct? (Illustrat- 
ing.) “Yes.”’ Sit back so the hips touch back of the chair. Then 
lean back. No bend at the waist, is there? Not at all. Hold the 
trunk as you are sitting, just as you hold it standing. It is true, is it 
not? Head is erect, no bend at the waist line; bend is at the hip. 
Now carry it well forward, as if you were going to lay in your own 
lap. Once more, well forward. I would like to give you half a dozen 
movements, but not having time I shall go on to something else. 

Rise, and show me how you do it. See if it pleases me. Be 
seated. Really, very good, indeed. When you rise, do you make 
your back and arms do the work, or make your legs do it? Yes. I 
was glad to see no one present got up with the help of the arms. Take 
the rising again, without too much bending of knee and hip. Take 
the bend simply for the mechanics of the work. Accomplish it with as 
little bend as possible, getting the body over the levers, then lift and 
sway forward. Try to do it unconsciously; and rise. Now, sit, in the 
same way, please. Sink in the ghair. Do not let go of the body 
before you have reached the chair. Never drop in the chair. Face 
to the front. 

Take a chair, turn it in this relation to yourself. (Illustrating. ) 
Practise sitting, so as to be able to sit on any chair, bench, or what- 
ever it may be, and always with ease. 
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Stand, if you please, so, left leg touching the chair. I used my 
vight; do not be confused; work on the same side as myself. With 
thé right leg take one long step backward. Now, a long step that way. 
See if you can keep the same position. It is necessary to put which 
foot forward? The one nearer the chair, or the one farther front? 
“Nearer the chair.” Otherwise, it is rather awkward, isn’t it? Now, 
if you please, let us rise backward. Once more, forward, and sit. 
You did so well you gave me very little opportunity for correction. 
This is what I am usually obliged to correct so many times when one 
sits. (Illustrating.) What is incorrect here? “Sinking of the chest.” 
How about the arms? What holds the arms, please, the chair or the 
shoulder? (A Voice: “The chair.) What should? Muscles of 
the back and shoulder. Rise. Carry body so. Have the same rela- 
tion to the right arm of the chair, and stand behind it thus. 

Step in front of the chair, if you plea-e, in this relation to the 
chair. Very good. In that position. if you please, again. Sit for- 
ward; front. I see someone doing this, and I am so glad of it. 
(Illustrating.) What is wrong here? See my hand!—grabbing the 
chair. No necessity for it, is there? Do not expend energy uselessly; 
save it for a time when it is needed. In that position, rise forward, 
and take one step forward. 

Now if you will, with me, pivot to the right; and as you do so, 
rise on the balls of both feet; stand so. Turn your back to me; in 
other words, face the audience. Which foot is retired? “The right.” 
Yes. Consequently you turn to the right; otherwise you will find the 
feet will become twisted. Very good. Now if you please, bring the 
right foot back. Keep the same relation, face to the audience. 

Sit forward, advancing the left foot. Sit in the chair, facing the 
audience; forward, well forward. Very good. 

Now, if you please, rise forward, still facing the audience, weight 
on the left leg. Take one step forward with the right. Now, pivot, 
facing me. Pivot to the left, please; do not walk around. Did I see 
someone walking around, or did I imagine it. Raise your foot, turn 
simply as in changing the direction ofgthe walk. Now, sit. Turn 
one-quarter. Very good. Let me see you rise in that position. Take 
the chair, if you please, and return it to its original place. 

Miss Wheeler tells me my time is expired. I thank you very 
much for your attention and excellent work. 


DISCUSSION. 


Miss WHEELER: This time belongs to the audience for empha- 
sizing points, and for comment. It has been a very interesting exer- 
cise. Please speak direct and to the point. 
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Mrs. LuptuM: I wish to express my great pleasure at the lesson 
which was given, and the intere-ting manner in which it was pre- 
sented to the class; also the beautiful response that came from each 
young woman as she stood before the teacher, showing the gradual 
co-operation between teacher and pupils. 

Miss WHEELER: There seem to be a great many points that should 
be emphasized. There is a tendency to ask questions just at the close 
of the hour, when you all want to talk. Won't you do it now? 

Mrs, HAptey: | think this is the first physical class 1 ever saw 
demonstrate, where the teacher mentioned the breathing—inhaling and 
exhaling—in connection with the exercises. 

Mr. RUMMELL: The lady has evidently not had an extensive ex- 
perience with the work of teachers of physical culture, or she would 
know that most of them do speak of the breathing. 

Mrs. HaApbtey: I beg Mr. Rummell’s pardon. That has not been 
my experience. 

Mrs. TaApor: | would like to ask a question. The teacher spoke 
about feeling the ribs in connection with the breathing exercises. 
Would she recommend the muscles of the ribs rather than the muscles 
around the abdomen? 

Miss WHEELER: | presume Mrs. Fowler will answer the ques- 
tion at the close of the discussion, 

Miss Zacuos: I would like to ask the lady whether these exer- 
cises underlie physical expression in speaking, whether they are to 
be called the basis on which gesture is made; yesterday we had crit- 
icism made of a speaker on the platform that he held the upper chest 
back, which, of course, threw the arms back at the line of the body 
in an awkward position. That was the position held by the teacher 
all through this lesson; the upper chest was thrown back, and the 
arms were allowed to hang back at the line of the body, and that, car- 
ried into gesture and expression and attitude cannot fail to be awk- 
ward, and will only be valuable in character work of some sort. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Miss WHEELER: I would like to ask the last speaker what she 
means by the “line of the body?” Where this line starts, and where 
it ends? 

Miss Zacuos: The shoulder hanging back in that way, thrown 
back so (illustrating), which carries the hand also back. 

Mr. RuMMELL: Is it in order for me to speak a second time? 

Miss WHEELER: It is, as no one seems to want the time at 
present. 

Mr. RUMMELL: The last speaker has brought up a very import- 
ant subject that we ought to understand more thoroughly than we do. 
I should like to ask the teacher of this class, what was the object of 
the exercise that I saw, something like this, holding the hands down 
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behind the head and arms in that manner. (lIllustrating.) To my 
mind that would be an exercise which, unless counteracted by some- 
thing else, would have a bad tendency, because it throws the shoulders 
back where they do not belong. (Applause. ) 

Mrs. Fowcer: | am most grateful to you for asking the questions 
as you have done. I shall endeavor to answer to the best of my 
ability. If I do not make myself plain, please tell me so. Do not go 


away and say Mrs. Fowler did not answer the questions. If | can- 
not, let me know, and [ shal] try again, if 1 may. 

First, would you speak of ribs, or abdomen? I should speak of 
ribs. I never believe in calling attention to the abdominal breathing. 
I do not believe in calling attention to, or having the thought centered 
there. We speak of the ribs, full expansion of the ribs. which sends 
the thought here. I do not believe in carrying the thought to the 
abdomen. 

I was asked to give a transition, as it were, from purely mechan- 
ical to expressive—I am sure you will all agree with me that in half 
an hour that is impossible. I showed in a very few exercises which I 
gave how the movement led up to expression; for example, take a 
very simple one, as I did first, this introductory exercise here. (Illus- 
trating.) Simply take this very mechanical sort of movement, in- 
stead of poking the hand out here, simply the evolution of the move- 
ment. Again, in the repelling movement, we see simply the mechan- 
ics of it. I tried to make the transition between the mechanical and 
expressive without going absolutely into the expressive. 

Next, the upper chest movement, arms hanging behind the body, 
etc. (Illustrating.) If I had my hands hanging behind the hip line, 
in all humility I say I was incorrect; it was not my intention; but I 
know this is a fault with myself, if you will permit me to ‘say it, that 
in my eagerness to get children and pupils to do I overdo many times. 
I know this is a fault of my own. But as teachers you probably 
realize that when the mind is centered upon one object, it is not so 
easy to center it upon another. It is much easier to think of one 
thing than to think of two things equally well. I intended the arms 
to hang over the hip line naturally, from the shoulders. 

The question of the upper trunk hanging back, I think has been 
entirely misunderstood. For example. the criticism was made yes- 
terday upon a speaker upon the platform on that, justly, because the 
weight was held backward. When the weight is held backward, the 
body is thrown forward, or the body is out of balance. You can see 
readily, standing in that attitude, the weight is on the retired foot; no 
doubt you agree it is a bad attitude. If the weight is carried for- 
ward the trunk must be backward to counterbalance the weight. You 
observe the arms hang over the hip line. If they did not, I intended 
they should. The weight forward, trunk back; weight backward, 
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trunk forward. The broader the base the more extreme will be the 
bend; the narrower, the less extreme will be the bend. 

Next, the use of this exercise was considered very bad. (Illus- 
trating.) Well, I shall try to make that clear. The lifting and carry- 
ing of the arms here, you observe, gives a lifting of the chest, flatten- 
ing of the shoulder blades. That is the object of taking that move- 
ment. I tried to make the point of holding the body in mind. If I 
carried the shoulders well back, it was all wrong. If I did it, I was 
greatly in fault. I intended to have it there, with the strong back- 
ward stretch, the arms carried here, well forward, splendid elastic 
stretch of the trunk, so you would feel almost as if you could balance 
on atoe. Then lifting here, not throwing the shoulders back, trying 
to get the shoulders in their correct position, carrying the arms back 
there, keeping the head back instead of sinking here. (Illustrating. ) 
This, personally, I consider a very good movement. If there is any- 
one who does not agree with me, would you do me the personal favor 
of telling me now. I stand open to conviction. I want to learn, as 
you do. Will the gentleman tell me what is his great objection to it? 

Mr. RUMMELL: What would be your criterion as to when your 
shoulders are in the right place? 

Mrs. FowLer: When the arms hang over the hip line I consider 
the shoulders properly held. The proper attitude should be that of 
perfect ease. 

Mr. RUMMELL: How would you overcome the common fault of 
protruding shoulder blades? 

Mrs. Fow.er: That is just one of my exercises to correct that 
habit. What is the meaning of protruding shoulder blades? What 
is the attitude usually? 

Mr. RUMMELL: Commonly, because the shoulders being sunken 
down and back produce a slight curvature of the spine. 

Mrs. Fowter: As I said, I do not believe the shoulders should 
be carried down and back. Is there any objection to the shoulders 
being carried in that position (illustrating) so the arms hang over the 
hips naturally and easy? 

Mr. RuMMELL: I think it is not a very safe criterion to speak of 
the arms. I think when they hang as they should hang, they will 
hang front. 

Mrs. Fow.er: How far front? 

Mr. RuMMELL: Simply hang forward and fall, touching the 
front of the thigh; but the great thing is to overcome the bad habit 
of throwing the shoulders down and back; and I believe your exercise 
tends to increase that habit, unless you counteract it by something 
else. 

Mrs. Fow er: If I took it so I was incorrect. I did not intend it 
so. I intended to hold the body just as I have here, carrying it back 
(illustrating) ; that was my intention. (Applause.) 
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Mr. RUMMELL: What is the correct place of the shoulder point; 
where do the points of the shoulder belong? 

Mrs. Fowcer: | don’t know that I ever thought of it just in that 
way. You mean this upper point of the shoulder? 

Mr. RUMMELL: Yes, that is what | mean. 

Mrs. Fow er: Let me think a moment. I should say, with very 
little thought connected with it, that the shoulder points should be 
almost directly over the hips, 

Mr. RUMMELL: That is right; but a safer criterion is to say that 
the shoulder point should be directly opposite the center of the neck. 
The exercise which | have criticized throws the shoulder point back. 
There is no harm in doing that, provided you do not make that the 
final position and habit. It is a good thing to sink the chest occasion- 
ally, but not permanently. 

Mrs. FowLer: Won't you understand that in half an hour it is 
impossible to do many things | would like to do, 

Mr. RUMMELL: I would say, with regard to your own bodily atti- 
tude, that the cut of your shirtwaist tends to mislead. It increases 
the curvature of your back, makes it seem as if you stood in this way. 
(Illustrating. ) 

Mrs. Fow.er: Tell me, did my abdomen protrude like that? 

Mr. RUMMELL: It seemed to. 

Miss WHEELER: It would be better if the speakers would address 
the chair. It is a littke more agreeable for the general order, and a 
little more agreeable for the speaker. 

Mrs. Burns: I failed to see the attitude that the gentleman who 
just spoke saw in Mrs. Fowler’s position. I thought she stood very 
correctly. 1 was struck with the earnestness of her work. She 
seemed so unconscious of anybody or anything. I do not think she 
stood with the abdomen protruding. 

MADAM SERVEN: It may have been the shirtwaist, but I think 
the impression was given to the audience that the teacher, when she 
stood on both feet, with the balls of the feet in the fundamental poise 
—if we may call it so—gave the impression that the torso was thrown 
back, as it might be thrown back and should be thrown back if the 
weight were on the forward leg: that is, if the weight were forward, 
then the torso would be correspondingly thrown back for balance; 
but in standing on both feet, I think the impression was given that 
the torso was also thrown back, somewhat in this position (illustrat- 
ing) rather than in the other position—that was to throw the torso a 
little further forward, giving perhaps a better impression, or at least 
an impression that perfect poise was sustained on both feet. It might 
have been the shirtwaist that gave the other impression. 

Mrs. Fowrer: May I not ask if, when the weight is entirely upon 
the ball of the foot, the torso is not thrown back for perfect balance? 
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How could you get a perfect balance otherwise? If you carry the 
torso forward, it certainly does not give you balance. It should be 
thrown as far back as it would be with the weight carried on one 
foot, because the narrower the base the less bend there is to either 
head or trunk. It would be more extreme, naturally, if we had a 
broad base; less extreme if we had a narrower base; but more ex- 
treme if we lift the heels from the floor than when there is a further 
weight over the heels. If anyone does not agree with me on that 
point, please speak out. That, I think, is the law of poise. 

Mr. Futton: I think that after all the mest important question 
has not been answered here. I do not want the hour to pass without 
its being answered—the question raised by Miss Zachos. I wish to 
renew that question, subdividing it into three parts: is this a matter 
of health? If so, it seems to me that this exercise is a most excellent 
one. If it is a matter of beauty and grace, perhaps it is not of such 
great value; but if it is, I have very serious doubts as to the efficacy 
of it. In fact, the very thing intended this morning is exactly what 
we eliminate positively from any form of expression in which the 
orator represents his own mind, his own convictions. It is the very 
thing that would injure a man or a woman's power as a speaker. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

I do not believe that this is put here as a basis on which ex- 
pressive oratory is to be built. If so, I want to know it. If not, I 
want to know it. 

One other question I wish to ask is this: You divide the torso 
into the mental, emotive and vital zones; from which did nature 
intend to project the breath, the mental, emotive, or the vital? Cer- 
tainly, the vital zone. Then why should you condemn the use of the 
abdominal muscles in projecting tone, when they represent the vital 
part of the torso? 

Kindly answer those two questions; the first one, in three parts; 
the second, with regard to breathing. 

Mrs. Fow er: Let me take the last first. I do not mean to say 
that the abdominal muscles do not work. They could not help work- 
ing. My thought was that the thought is not centered upon the 
abdominal muscles in breathing. That is what I intended to say. I 
did not say you cannot use the abdominal muscles. 

Mr. Futton: What objection is there to centering thought on 
the abdominal muscles? 

Mrs. Fowter: My objection is that I think there is a little extra 
muscular action that is not done entirely with the breath. That is 
my personal belief. What do you think about it? 

Mr. Futton: I do not agree with you, 

Mrs. Fow.er: I may have misunderstood, or misunderstand, 
Miss Zachos. This was her question: Do these underlie expression 
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in speaking?—do these exercises underlie the gesture work which 
accompanies mental action? Will you tell me clearly if I have under- 
stood you? My thought was the ending of gesture from the mechan- 
ism of this physical training. My thought is that a person can do 
much better work whose body is free, absolutely free and flexible. 
Take, for example, the difference between the crude pupil who comes 
to you, and the moment the hand goes up is frightened and drops 11, 
who perhaps tries to take on an expressive countenance, and instead 
looks thoroughly frightened; who is unable to express what is in the 
mind simply because the channels are not free. I think we as teachers 
realize that there must be some freedom of body before expression 
can take place. We cannot see through a dark glass clearly; we must 
see through transparent glass. 

Secondly, I think the child who tries to express feelings of ex- 
treme grief, of joy, hope, courage, in that way (illustrating) certainly 
fails in expression; and perhaps the person who tries to express fear, 
grief, horror, terror by taking on the elevated chest, the well-held 
head and open eye, fails in expression equally. Now, Miss Zachos, 
tell me, please, if I have said what you believe. or if I have misun- 
derstood ? 

Miss ZAcHos: Madam Chairman, my point was the holding of 
the upper chest. The speaker does it all the time when she is talking 
to us; throws back the upper chest. I am trying to make out whether 
it is the hanging of the arm from the very joint, or whether it is the 
bend in the back. I really cannot tell unless I get closer to her. 

Miss WHEELER: Won't you come closer? I want to be benefited. 

Mrs. Fow._er: You may have the opportunity later. 

Mrs. Watton: I think the difficulty is in the lumbar muscles. I 
think there is a weakness in almost every woman’s back. I, think 
that is the point which must be strengthened before one can get per- 
fect poise. We cannot get that until the clothing is loosened. 

Miss WHEELER: You can’t realize what a difficult thing it is for a 
teacher to come here and illustrate her methods. For years we have 
been trying to do this thing, and it is making fair progress. I think 
we should realize this, and what a valuable contribution it is to our 
work when a teacher is willing to come and illustrate her methods 
and answer questions when they are thrown at her as they have been 
this morning (applause), in a perfectly good-natured way, but in a 
way to clear the ground—which is what we want, what these exercises 
are for. I wish to thank very heartily the lady who has assisted us 
in this way this morning, and also the pupils who have responded so 
beautifully. 
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MISS CORA M. WHEELER, CuairMan. 


THUuRSDAY, JUNE 27, 190I—Q:00 to 10:00 A. M. 


Miss WHEELER: The Teachers’ Section will open this morning 
with a lesson te the class on Alice Carey’s poem, “An Order for a 
Picture,” by Robert Irving Fulton, of Delaware, Ohio. The audience 
will please take notes and be prepared to enter into the discussion 
afterwards. 


LESSON TO CLASS, BY ROBERT IRVING FULTON. 


Addressing the class before him, consisting of the Misses Pearl 
Zittel, Edna Reading, Belle Kowald, Ethel Horton, and Mr. Sidney 
Koons, all of Buffalo, N. Y., Mr. Fulton said: 

I have chosen this morning a selection which is known to abso- 
lutely all of you. I might have chosen a new one, but have purposely 
taken this because we would be treading upon familiar ground, 

In assuming the role of the teacher this morning—the teacher on 
exhibition—I have recognized the fact that I shall be doing exactly 
what each and every teacher in this Association is doing every day; 
so that makes it a more difficult task, because each one of you will 
have a different way of teaching this poem. I am only offering one 
way. There are, of course, as many different conceptions of the 
lines as there are teachers of elocution present; but given a concep- 
tion, the question is, can you express that conception? We can never 
hope to have such a definite form of expressing that conception that 
we can agree perfectly as to the interpretation. 

In presenting this lesson, the class, who have read the poem only 
a few minutes ago, will depend first upon their conceptions of the 
lines; second, upon their power of giving forth an expression by 
whatever power they possess. 

As I understand it, these young ladies and this young gentleman 
—and, by the way, we have here about the proportion of ladies and 
gentlemen on the platform that we have in our profession, one to four! 
—(laughter)—these young ladies and this young gentleman have not 
studied elocution. So we must build upon what they have. The busi- 
ness of the elocutionist is to give them greater power. We must build 
upon the power they have, and that shall be the purpose of the lesson 
this morning. First of all, I will ask Miss Zittel to read the first four 
lines, 
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O good painter! tell me true, 
Has your hand the cunning to draw 
Shapes of things that you never saw? 
Ay? Well, here is an order for you. 

Mr. Futton: In the first place, she read it too metrically. It is 
a poem which should be talked, and not measured. What made her 
read it metrically? She placed the emphasis upon the words that 
mark the measure, and not the words that convey the sense. She 
said, “Oh! Good painter tell me true.” Did the painter ever tell you 
an untruth? Why should you, then, say tell me “true?” What is the 
word you should emphasize? “Tell me.” Will you take your pencils 
—all scholars carry pencils, either in their pockets or in their hair— 
and underscore “tell.” Next she says, “Has your hand the cunning 
to draw shapes of things that you never saw?” Is it “has your hand 
the, cunning to draw?” That is the least part of it. Artists are 
divided into three classes: those who dream pictures and never paint 
them; those who copy pictures and never dream them; those who 
dream pictures and paint them. (A voice from the audience: “Good!” 
and applause.) I stood before a picture by Leonardo da Vinci sev- 
eral summers ago; there were dozens of painters copying it. They 
were simply copying with their hands something that was before their 
eyes, the conception was that of Leonardo da Vinci; but we are going 
to ask this painter to paint something he never saw. Now, what is 
the word we must emphasize in that line? 

Miss: ZiTTeL: “Tell me.” 

Mr. Futon: “Tell” is the word. I refer now to the second line, 

Miss ZitTEL: “Draw?” 

Mr. Futton: No; someone else tell me. (The class suggests 
“cunning,” “hand.”) No, not the hand. She emphasized “hand.” 
The class is missing the only word that conveys the thought in that 
line—‘Your.” Can you do it? Are you the kind of a painter who 
can compose and execute? If you are, I want you to paint a picture 
that you never saw. Now, what is the word? 

Crass: “Your.” 

Mr. Futton: Will you underscore it? The last line you read 
very well. What takes place between “Ay!” and “Well, here is an 
order for you?” You simply waited for the reply of the painter. Did 
you hear it? “Ay! Well here is an order for you.” Now read those 
four lines to the audience. Rise, please. (Miss Zittel complies.) 
She has not in her voice the quality to enable her at present to do 
what is necessary under the philosophy of expression. (Mr. Fulton 
reads the four lines in question.) (Pupil repeats.) Now, isn’t that 
natural? That is better, isn’t it? Take the next four lines, second 
pupil. (Miss Reading reads the next four lines.) You find there a 
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lack of emphasis, a lack of definite purpose; the words do not con- 
vey what she intends them to mean mentally. Physically she does 
not carry it to our ear. She made no difference between the first two 
lines of that stanza and the rest; we can help her to do that. 


Woods and cornfields, a little brown,— 
The picture must not be over-bright,— 
Yet all in the golden and gracious light 

Of a cloud, when the summer sun is down. 


Is there any difference between the sentiment in the first and the 
last two lines? Which is poetic? 

Miss ReapinG: The last two lines. 

Mr. Futton: We must make a change in expression in those two 
lines. “Woods and cornfields, a little brown,—the picture must not 
be” what? 

Miss ReEapinG: “Over-bright.” 

Mr. Futton: Emphasize “over ;” that means it must not be too 
bright. 

Now in the next two lines we have the sentiment, “Yet all in the 
golden and gracious light of a cloud, when the summer sun is down.” 
Think of the cloud in the golden sunlight. The last rays of the sun 
are the red rays, because, as you know, they are the most easily bent; 
hence the last tint we get at the setting of the sun is the tint of red— 
a golden red That is just the time of day the poet has in mind. Will 
you give me the sentiment of the last two lines? Read it once more. 
(Miss Reading repeats.) There is a little shade of difference, as 
compared with the other rendering she gave; but not enough yet. 
What is the trouble? This young lady knows absolutely nothing of 
the elements of expression that should express the sentiment in those 
two lines. She is not to blame for that. The city of Buffalo is to 
blame. She ought to have been given elocution in the high school. 
(Teacher reads the four lines.) Now, you see that cloud, do you 
not? You might as well say, “Chairs and tables, inkstands and books, 
and bad teachers,” and all the rest of it, as to say “woods and corn- 
fields, and golden clouds,” all with like expression, when they are not 
alike. You have to think to see those clouds. Try it once more, 
please. (Same pupil repeats.) That is better, isn’t it? That is good. 
That is good! J want to get farther into the poem so you can see 
what can be developed. I will ask you to read down a considerable 
distance until I stop you. (Addressing Mr. Koons.) Read it out 
to the class; you are a man, and you, of course, have a big voice. 

Mr. Koons reads: 


Alway and alway, night and morn. 
Woods upon woods, with fields of corn 
Lying between them, not quite sere, 
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And not in the full, thick, leafy bloom, 

When the wind can hardly find breathing room 
Under their tassels; cattle near, 

Biting shorter the short green grass, 

And a hedge of sumach and sassafras, 

With bluebirds twittering all around,— 

Mr. Futon: Very much obliged. Now for some criticism. In 
the first place, of course he had not studied it enough to bring out the 
thought; but there was a lack of power to do it, aside from the fact 
of his knowing how to do it. “Alway and alway, night. and morn, 
woods upon woods”—as the children would say, “Heaps of woods, 
lots of woods,” “woods upon woods.” Giving that all with one pitch 
will not do. Say it like you were having oceans oi fun; say it like 
a little boy. Say, “Oh! We are having oceans of fun!’ (Pupil re- 
peats after teacher.) Now, say “Woods upon woods,” as though you 
meant it. (Pupil complies.) That is right. “With fields of corn 
lying between them, not quite sere” when the corn is dried up; on 
the other hand, “not in the full, thick, leafy bloom” in the spring- 
time, “when the wind can hardly find breathing room under their 
tassels” of foliage. Who but a poet would use such an expression? 
What time of the year is this now? There are some things in the 
poem that will indicate “Cattle near.” How natural the picture. 
“Biting shorter the short green grass”—early in the spring? You see 
it cannot be; “and not in the full, thick, leafy bloom;” it must be a 
little later. “Biting shorter the short green grass, and a hedge of 
sumach and sassafras?’ What will be the color of the sumach berries 
in the fence corners? You have studied botany; tell me? (Pupil: 
“Dark red.”) It cannot be, then, in the early spring, because, you 
know, there are no sumach berries in the early spring. So the “short 
green grass” must be in the fall, “and a hedge of sumach and sassa- 
fras.” Now observe! ‘With bluebirds twittering all around.” When 
do you find bluebirds assembling together as a flock? What time of 
year? (Class: “In the fall.”) Yes, never in the spring. You will 
find one or two or even three together in the spring, but never a flock; 
but in the fall they assemble on the tree-tops. and fly away for the 
winter. But, see here, Mr. Painter, I have asked you to paint some- 
thing you cannot paint. You can paint the wings of these bluebirds, 
as they twitter around, but you cannot, simply cannot, paint sound! 
If you could, you could paint the voice of my little brother that I 
am going to give you as a subject for my picture directly. Oh! Good 
painter, I remember now, I should not have made that suggestion, 
for you cannot paint sound. A little regret. Now, remember that. 
“Alway and alway”—read it. (Pupil repeats the entire selection which 
was given by him before.) Your voice is too reduced, and the pitch 
is too low. This is to be given with joy. Again, please. (Pupil re- 
peats.) “You cannot paint sound.” Neither can anybody. Do not 
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Say you cannot paint sound. That means somebody else can. What 
would you say? You can’t paint—what? (Pupil: “Sound.” “Ah, 
good painter, you can’t paint sound!” It is not, “You can’t paint 
sound.” Much obliged. Now he has read it better than the first time. 
(Applause.) Just think how with continued study for a long time 
what a boy could do with this poem, especially with a little power 
given him through elocution. Straight out elocution is what the boy 
wants. You do not want any idealism off in the clouds. How beau- 
tiful is idealism in art! But you want elocution; and I am not going 
to rest until the Buffalo schools give it to you. The next, please. 
This time I am calling on Miss Kowald. (Miss Kowald reads: 
“These, and the house where I was born.”) “These,” and the what? 
(Pupil does not immediately respond.) Just give the word, and you 
will answer it. (Pupil: “House.”) You have the outside scenery; 
but you want a house. Try it again. You might live in a palace, but 
you do not; you live in a little log cabin. Now, let us say it mu- 
singly—‘low and little, and black and old.” (The pupil read the 
selection, viz. :) 


These, and the house where I was born, 
Low and little, and black and old, 
With children, many as it can hold, 

All at the windows, open wide — 

Heads and shoulders clear outside, 

And fair young faces all a-blush; 
Perhaps you may have seen, some day, 
Roses crowding the self-same way, 

Out of a wilding, wayside bush. 


No use to repeat the former criticism, or offer the same sugges- 
tions. “These, and the house where I was born, low and little, and 
black and old, with children, many as it can hold’—bright-faced chil- 
dren! Did you ever go along a road in the country, especially where 
you find a family that is rather poor, and find a family of a dozen 
children? That is one reason they are so poor! A dozen children 
in one family! And as you drive along your curiosity is as much 
aroused as is theirs. They are looking out of the windows; each 
one will try to push to the front so as to see you as you pass along 
the road; you have had that experience, have you not? That is the 
way with these children of the poem, crowding each other! “Fair 
young faces all ablush”—not little pale faces cooped up in the cities, 
but rosy-cheeked children, looking out of those windows, crowding 
as thick as the roses out of a bush. Now, Mr. Painter,—here is one 
of the most suggestive thoughts,—‘“‘Perhaps you may have seen, some 
day, roses crowding the self-same way, out of a wilding wayside 
bush?” If you have, you know how to paint these red-cheeked chil- 
dren looking out of these roses as I see them. That is a little side 
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remark thrown in there—‘perhaps you may have seen some 
etc. 


Now will the next lady read? 
Miss Horton reads: 


Listen closer. When you have done 
With woods and cornfields and grazing herds, 
A lady—— 


Mr. Futton: What lady is this? it is your mother. You might 
say “mother” emotively. Go ahead. 


A lady the loveliest ever the sun 
Looked down upon, you must paint for me. 
Oh, if I could only make you see 
The clear blue eyes, the tender smile, 
The sovereign sweetness, the gentle grace, 
The woman's soul, and the angel’s face 
That are beaming on me all the while!— 
I need not speak these foolish words: 
Yet one word tells you all I would say,— 
She is my mother; you will agree 
That all the rest may be thrown away. 


Mr. Futton: “A lady the loveliest ever the sun looked down 
upon.” In that line all your relation to her must be shown in your 
voice. When you have done with all the other things, the woods 
and the cornfields, the house up there, when you have done with 
them, then what? Read the first three lines again. (Pupil complies.) 
No! When you have done. That letter “l” in lady gives you an 
opportunity to show the emotion, ‘a /ady the loveliest ever the sun,” 
etc. Give that again. (Pupil repeats.) “Oh, if I could only make you 
see the clear blue eyes, the tender smile’—oh, if I could only make 
you see it! (Pupil reads again to the end of the selection above 
given.) Now that is very nicely read, from your standpoint; and 
with a little of the proper instruction you could easily read it well, 
as can other members of the class. Let me call your attention to 
some things you missed. That is what you want to know, isn’t it? 
(Mr. Fulton reads the first four lines of last pupil’s selection.) That 
is my mother; but my feeling towards her is something I cannot tell 
you. There are some things one cannot tell; you can only suggest 
them. “Oh, if I could only make you see the clear blue eyes, the 
tender smile, the sovereign sweetness, the gentle grace, the woman’s 
soul”—that is earthly—‘“and the angel’s face”’—that is spiritual. One 
word tells all I would say, “She is my mother—you will agree that 
all the rest may be thrown away”—won’t you? You want to put the 
right quantity on the letter “m,” so that one word will tell you all you 
feel. Please read that again. (Pupil complies.) That is not your 
mother at all; that is your mother-in-law—a great difference, you 
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know, between the two! Your ideal of womanhood is your mother, 
of course. Next we have “Two little urchins at her knee.” I won- 
der if we had not better change our plan, and call upon some of 
these elocutionists who have power to do these things, that power 
which you want and will get now, because you are going to come to 
your teacher in Buffalo and take lessons and learn how. Let us ask 
somebody else to read. Now don’t anybody refuse. Mr. Perry is 
always willing to help along in our conventions. Mr. Perry, will 
you not read the next few lines? 

Mr. Perry: Teacher, which stanza is it? 

Mr. Fu.ton: Beginning, “Two little urchins,” etc. 

Mr. Perry read: 


Two little urchins at her knee 

You must paint, sir; one like me— 
The other with a clearer brow, 
And the light of his adventurous eyes 
Flashing with boldest enterprise : 

At ten years old he went to sea,— 
God knoweth if he be living now,— 

He sailed in the good ship Commodore: 
Nobody ever crossed her track 
To bring us news, and she never came back. 


Mr. Futton: Very good; much obliged! Now, in the reading 
vf that Mr. Perry did what any one of us would do not having studied 
the poem in advance, but being familiar with it in a general way. Of 
course he missed some points that I have observed, because I have 
studied the poem. I would call’ your attention to those points; and 
the moment his attention is called to them he will be able to reproduce 
it. “Two little urchins at her knee.” He did not emphasize the 
“urchins” enough. One of those urchins, one, like me. The other 
one had a clearer brow, and he had in his face that spirit of adven- 
ture that you sometimes see in a boy, a boy that is a leader. You see 
one boy standing before his companions, and he says, “Come on,” and 
the others follow. That boy is a leader; he has a “light in his ad- 
venturous eyes, flashing with boldest enterprise.’ Again, the running 
together of words that are important, and spending time on those 
that are not. “At ten years old’—only think of it, only ten! He 
said it as if it was fact that this boy was ten years old when he went 
to sea, but we did not know whether he went to see a circus, or 
Buffalo Bill. The trouble was, he did not make the transition which 
shows us it is s-e-a instead of s-e-e. ‘At ten years old he went to 
sea.” Of course, gesture and other action would help to show that 
you meant the ocean. “God knoweth if he be living now,” he said. 
God knows everything; but only God knows that that boy is living; 
therefore, the word is “God.” “He sailed in the good ship Commo- 
dore;” that was the name of the ship, the Commodore. “Nobody 
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ever crossed her track to bring us news;” he said that too ponder- 
ously, too slowly, and largely. “Nobody ever crossed her track to 
bring us news, and she never came back.” It is all in those three 
words, “never came back.” But I have just noticed that Miss Wheeler 
is looking significantly at me. 

Miss WHEELER: One minute. 

Mr. FuLton: Perhaps 1 would better read the rest of it, and try 
and bring out the thought, as I see it. My conception may not be 
yours. Yours may agree or disagree with mine. 


Ah, ‘tis twenty long years and more 

Since that old ship went out of the bay 
With my great-hearted brother on her deck; 
I watched him till he shrank to a speck 

And his face was toward me all the way. 


The speaker's best memory in life is that that boy looked toward 
him all the way, to the very last! Mr. Hay, who was once an elocu- 
tionist, said there was a tear-drop in that line, “Never came back.” 

The next four lines deal with a fact of sentiment that seems to 
belie out natural philosophy, which teaches us that light does not 
penetrate sea water so far down: 


Bright his hair was, a golden brown, 
The time we stood at our mother’s knee: 
That beauteous head, if it did go down, 
Carried sunshine into the sea! 


(Here the gavel fell.) 


DISCUSSION. 


Miss WHEELER: The subject is now open for discussion. 

Mrs. Carter: I want to say how much I enjoyed the enthusiasm 
of the teacher, and his earnestness; but I cannot agree quite with his 
manner of teaching a poem to beginners, as | take these pupils to be. 
It seems to me he made entirely too much of pure emphasis and not 
enough of the music of the poem. He stated himself that this was a 
poem to be read, not talked in measure. That is true, but it seems, 
as mentioned yesterday, that we should pay more attention to the 
music of the poetry. In the very first part of the poem he asked the 
pupil to say, 

Has your hand the cunning to draw 
Shapes of things that you never saw? 


Is not cunning as important, or a little more so (illustrating by repe- 
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tition of lines indicated). The art is in the hand instead of your 
hand. In the next paragraph, 


Woods and cornfields, a little brown,— 
The picture must not be over-bright,— 


I have forgotten just the term he used to bring out the meaning of the 
next two lines— 


Yet all in the golden and gracious light 
Of a cloud, when the summer sun is down. 


Miss WHEELER: “Poetic”? was the term, Mrs. Carter. 

Mrs, CARTER: It seems to me that the transition should have been 
spoken of there, in order to bring out the poetic feeling in those two 
lines— 

The picture must not be over-bright,— 
Yet all in the golden and, gracious light 
Of a cloud, when the summer sun is down. 


Then in the line, 


These, and the house where I was born, 


it seemed to me he left that meaning out of that line. I might go on 
in that way. There was more than that that impressed me in the 
teaching. I would like to ask if the teacher would talk so much during 
the teaching of a class? 

Mr. RUMMELL: Are we not a little unfair in this instance to crit- 
icize the interpretation of the poem as given by the teacher, when his 
object, I take it, was to show his method of teaching rather than to 
show what he believes the poem means? Now, all of us get different 
impressions from our study of the same selection, and our interpre- 
tations must, therefore, also differ. It is unnecessary, then, for us to 
discuss the teacher’s interpretation. We should confine ourselves to 
the consideration of his method. 

I observed that he told a pupil to prolong the quantity of the letter 
l in lady. I feel that the teaching this morning was largely mechan- 
ical, though there was a contradiction in the method employed, it 
being at times mechanical and at times psychological. 

We are, perhaps, all of us tempted to try to reach artistic results 
too quickly. With beginners especially we must not forget that it is 
our purpose not simply to prepare them in a repertory for public use, 
but rather to develop their powers of perception and expression. The 
teacher must not force the adoption of his own interpretation upon 
the pupil. I think that if the attempt were made to get the pupil to 
think the thought, then would come the emotion that would express 
the poetry of those two lines to which Mr. Fulton especially called 
attention. Feeling almost always grows out of thought. If the pupil 
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lacks feeling, it is because he has not dwelt long enough upon the 
thought. 

Miss Lounssury: I would like to ask for information as to the 
method of teaching pupils to mark a lesson. I have been attempting 
to teach teachers in a training class in reading, and the subject of 
underscoring the word to be emphasized, and of marking, has come 
up and has puzzled me very much. For myself, it always seems to 
me that it makes_a pupil a little mechanical to mark special work for 
emphasis, especially in the matter of underscoring and not marking 
them with the slide. 

Mr. McAvoy: I like Brother Trueblood’s method, but— 

Miss WHEELER: Brother Fulton, 

Mr. McAvoy: I beg pardon. They look so much alike, and have 
been together so much, they have come to me to be like brothers in 
looks. Mr. Trueblood did not teach—(aughter)—I mean Mr. Ful- 
ton did not teach the way he ordinarily does, for I know that he de- 
plorses as much as you or I helping pupils too readily. I think that 
was the chief fault this morning. Again, | do not see why any 
teacher who has a class here should address the audience. He should 
talk to the pupils and not to the audience, should not tell the audience 
what is about to be done, but go to work and do it. Mr. Fulton 
knows that as well as I do. Whenever you do something for others 


which they can do for themselves, you do them irreparable injury. 
Mr. Fulton's process is to ask the pupil what is it, where is it, when 
is it; but he stopped on “What is it?” If he had kept on, while per- 
haps two pupils might have read properly, it would have been de- 
cidedly his way of teaching, and not the way which he followed here 
this morning. 


MAvAM SERVEN: Personally, I enjoyed this lesson very much 
this morning, and learned very much from it—the graciousness of 
the teacher and the response of the students. But I should like to 
emphasize the point taken by the lady who spoke before the last gen- 
tleman, and ask the teacher why he had the students underline what 
he called the emphatic words? That, it seems to me, makes them 
mechanical. Then, again, I should like to ask him if he considers 
that the lighting up of the phrase is the first step in the interpreta- 
tion of literature? It occurred to me that perhaps the phrasing and 
grouping of the words themselves. and then the throwing of the light 
upon them, would perhaps be a greater help. I should like to ask the 
question. 

Mr. Perry: Madam Chairman, I don’t know whether it is right 
for the pupils to talk or not; but we will change characters for the 
time being. The purpose of this pupil you may have seen was entirely 
opposed by the teacher’s criticism. Perhaps some of the rest of us 
who read here felt the sarne thing. I don’t know. 
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My idea of Alice Carey is, she is in New York, a much feted 
woman, and looking back to Ohio, the home of her girlhood, she does 
not care so much for the urchins, but there were two of them; the 
brother died—the sister stayed with her. There were two little 
urchins. To my mind, notwithstanding the teacher, the sentiment of 
the two urchins and the mother—the mother is dead, by the way. It 
is not so much from the lack of study of the poem as it 1s from the 
fact that my view point is entirely different, and gave me the feeling 
that she did not care so much for the urchins, only for “God know- 
eth or “God knoweth”—I wish | knew, is her motive, her purpose. 
“God knoweth if he be living now ;” and then, “She never came back.’ 
I cannot locate all of that on one word; it limits me. I want it started 
up here, and carry it on through to the tear place which I mentioned; 
and I am sure that if Mr. Fulton had this class for several monihs, he 
would bring them around to the view-point of the central thought of 
the whole, the sister’s love for the dead brother and dead mother, 
that she would like to have vividly set forth on the canvas. If any- 
thing will help to make it more real to her vision, she would like 
to have him do it from the love of her heart. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: I was a little surprised. after Mr. Fulton’s mag- 
nificent graciousness, moderation and self-control in our discussions, 
_to see him so dogmatic and rather patronizing in his interpretation 
here this morning. 

I think the lesson was largely a lesson in emphasis. My own 
feeling is that an entirely different method would be more successful 
with a class of beginners in interpreting poetry. A head tone cannot 
interpret poetry very well. There was a prevalence and development 
of head tone. There is no sympathy in the lower tone. I should have 
started in in this way. Who is it that is talking? Glancing on down 
to the bottom of the page you see it was a lady. But this is rendered 
by a man over thirty years of age. How is a man over thirty years 
old, recalling this, to get at it when he tells it to the painter? 

In regard to emphasis, the important consideration is the latter 
part of the phrase. It never pays to exhaust the effect of emphasis 
early in the sentence. So I agree with Mrs. Carter that you should: 
not put the emphasis on the word your—“Has your hand the cunning 
to draw,” etc. The same thing occurred in another sentence— 


O good painter! tell me true, 
Has your hand the cunning to draw 
Shapes of things that you never saw? 
Ay? Well, here is an order for you. 


fixing the mind at the point where you wish to leave the impression, 
and not emphasizing too many things. If you place emphasis where 
it does not belong, you lose the best thought. 
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1 should quarre! with the method as too dogmatic, too dictator- 
ial; as rather tending to suppress the pupil than to call him out. 
More creativeness ought to be encouraged; more facility, more sym- 
pathy, more of that certain felicity of conception; more suiting the 
action to the word; more—lots of things; but, while I admire the 
teacher exceedingly, | was disappointed. (Here the gavel fell.) 

Miss WHEELER: It is only due to the teacher to say that he asked 
for a class of pupils who had had some training in elocution. Prob- 
ably the lesson was prepared with that in view; and that was what 
the chairman asked. It is not possible always to carry out our inten- 
tions, and in this case the pupils had not the previous training which 
Mr. Fulton expected. 

Mr. Fulton, you have the remaining three minutes. 

Mr. Futton: Three minutes is a short time in which to defend 
myself against the criticisms that have come up. I want to sweep 
away many of them by the general statement that you have criticized 
the conception, when we started out with the understanding that it 
was methods and not the conception that was to be criticized. Two- 
thirds of the criticisms have been along that line. 

Nrs. Carter spoke of the emphasis. and that we did not give 
enough expression to the music of the poem; and she wanted to know 
whether the teacher should talk so much. We were giving a piece of 
exhibition work, the hardest thing on earth to do; and under the cir- 
cumstances we did altogether differently from what we would do if 
we had a class as a class, and had plenty of time for preparation. 
The class had started in with no view-point; they had only read over 
the selection two or three minutes before we began. 

Mr. Rummell objects to the placing of the quantity upon the 

in “lady.” 

Mr. RUMMELL: No, I did not, I beg pardon. 

Mr. Futton: Well, a criticism was that it was mechanical. I 
want to state as forcibly as I can, and impress upon the convention 
this one idea, that the weakest thing in our whole work is that we do 
not give our pupils definite facts upon which to build. (Applause.) 
I could spend three hours lecturing upon that poem to a class; for 
you must have a knowledge of many things outside of elocution in 
order to understand this one poem. The trouble is that we do not 
give the pupil definite ideas that they can carry away with them from 
the lesson. This is what we try to do when we give the pupils em- 
phasized words. Mrs. Carter wanted to know more about empha- 
sis. It is the simplest thing I could give them. and be effective. Miss 
Lounsbury wanted to know about marking: that is a very important 
question, which was repeated by Mme. Serven. We should have a 
definite plan of marking the poem so that the pupil will be impressed 
with a definite idea of its meaning and treatment. I asked to have 
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these slips that were distributed printed with a wide margin, and my 
purpose was to have the pupils mark the points on the slip. The 
trouble is that pupils attempt to read according to their own individ- 
ual power, without having any definite plan of study. If you establish 
a definite mode of study, and habitually mark the emphasis and in- 
flection, etc., you will develop a power of bringing out the idea or 
conception. 

With regard to my. teaching my conception, this was necessary 
with this class, because they had none to begin with. I was simply 
working to arouse their conception; of course I put more or less of 
my own into the rendering, because I could do nothing else. Mr. 
Perry referred to a view-point. We had no view-point, of course. 
He spoke of the line, “God knoweth if he be living now,” etc. You 
can say, “God knoweth if he be living now,” if you want to, or you 
can emphasize any one of several words in that line and show other 
conceptions; I gave my own conception. Mr. Silvernail spoke of the 
method used as being dogmatic. I think he might have left the “dog” 
out of his criticism; but we do need a little more dogmatic, definite 
teaching than we generally give; and perhaps for that reason I might 
be excused for making it as dogmatic as I did. He says the speaker 
was a man; I will venture to say I can get up a debate between Mr. 
Silvernail and Mr. Perry, and Mr. Perry will prove to you that it 
was a woman. (Applause.) 

Miss WHEELER: This closes the work in the Section on Meth- 
ods of Teaching. 

Adjourned. 
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Susyect—"Soliloquy.” To what extent should action and utter- 
ance be objective in soliloquy. 
Selection for study 


* 
fa EE 


HAMLET—Acr III., Scene 1. if 

Pi 

Hamlet—To be, or not to be: that is the question : ee 
Whether ‘tis nobler in the mind to suffer be 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, % 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 5 

And by opposing end them? To die: to sleep; : 

No more; and by a sleep to say we end ® 


way 


The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, ‘tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished. To die, to sleep; 

To sleep: perchance to dream: ay, there’s the rub; &. 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 44 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, f 
Must give us pause; there’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life; 
For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, : 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 


Se re re 


When he himself might his quietus make i 4 i 
With a bare bodkin? who would fardels bear, . 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 2 a 
But that the dread of something after death, : fy a 


The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all. 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Act IL., Scene 2. 

Enter Launcelot. 

Launcelot—Certainly my conscience will serve me to run from this 
Jew my master. The fiend is at mine elbow and tempts me, saying to 
me “Gobbo, Launcelot Gobbo, good Launcelot,”” or “good Gobbo,” or 
“good Launcelot Gobbo, use your legs, take the start, run away.” My 
conscience says “No; take heed, honest Launcelot; take heed, honest 
Gobbo,” of, as aforesaid, “honest Launcelot Gobbo; do not run, scorn 
running with thy heels.” Well, the most courageous fiend bids 
me pack: “Via” says the fiend; “away” says the fiend; “for the 
heavens, rouse up a brave mind,” says the fiend, “and run.” Well, 
my conscience, hanging about the neck of my heart, says very wisely 
to me, “My honest friend Launcelot,” being an honest man’s son, or 
rather an honest woman’s son; well, my conscience says “Launcelot, 
budge not.” “Budge,” says the fiend. “Budge not” says my con- 
science. “Conscience,” say I, “you counsel well;” “Fiend,” say I, 
“you counsel well:” to be ruled by my conscience, I should stay with 
the Jew my master, who, God bless the mark, is a kind of devil; and, 
to run away from the Jew, I should be ruled by the fiend, who, saving 
your reverence, is the devil himself. 


. 
4 


Mrs. Carrer: We have heard so much and well all the week of 
how to do things, that this morning we-are going to have something 
actually done. 

I have had some very great disappointments in my assistants in 
this section; but on very short notice Mr. Ott has consented to talk 
for a few moments upon the subject, and to give for us this soliloquy 
from Hamlet. 

These professional readers come before you, as | said last year, 
with reasons for such and such an interpretation. Please be very 
hard on them. Mr. Ott, will you come forward? 

Mr. Epwarp AMHERST Ott: I feel most keenly just now that 
every word has its limitations. If I were really intending to commit 
suicide, I would not do it if you were present. I would not like to 
shock your feelings. If I were really in earnest about it—really in 
earnest about wanting to commit suicide—I would not want anybody 
to see me. I suppose that is the reason why Shakespeare allows Ham- 
let to come in on the stage alone. 

But you see this is not a good place to commit suicide. There 
is too much hope under the old flag. (Pointing to it on the wall.) 
Now, you see, immediately I must appeal to your imagination, as I 
have none of the accessories, absolutely none of them. I want to 
darken the stage. I want you to feel that [ am alone. I want the 
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theater so dark that you cannot look into each other's eyes. I want 
enough of that quiet in the theater, so that instinctively you will feel 
a hand clutch at your own heart—if I am to read these lines. 

I am asked to illustrate the idea of the difference between the 
objective and the subjective in soliloquy. I cannot imagine such a 
thing in the mind of a man who is really intending to commit suicide. 
He must have a revolver, pistol and a knife, or a bottle of morphine. 
He must at least be objective enough to use one of these means. 
Napoleon, when he was contemplating suicide, it is said, walked down 
the banks of the Seine; I believe he did not make any gestures; I do 
not believe he reached up to heaven and called upon the stars to wit- 
ness the fact that he was about to plunge; but I do believe he walked 
down the bank. So in Hamlet's Soliloquy, I do believe that he goes 
far enough to show his intention; and in my reading of the lines I 
shall probably not read all of them, but shall give enough here and 
there to explain the use of my work. 

I want you to feel that he is being watched, and that he has been 
watched for days; that everywhere he goes, when he wants to walk 
up the steps overlooking the sea, out of the mist he sees his father’s 
face, rising—as the German artist has portrayed it beautifully and 
very well. I want you to feel that wherever he goes, there is some- 
body to hinder him, somebody to stop him, because they feel that he 
is crazy. Under this espionage he chafes, and so, as he enters the 
stage, not talking, but first of all seeing whether for one moment he 
is alone, he says: 

(Mr. Ott then gave his interpretation of the selection from Ham- 
let, and then resumed his place in the audience. ) 

Mrs. Carter: Shall we now discuss the points brought up by 
Mr. Ott and his interpretation, or shall we have the next rendition 
of the same soliloquy ? 

Mr. Hawn: Let us have all the interpretations first. 

Mrs, CArTER: Very well. Mr. Silvernail, of Rochester, ladies 
and gentlemen, 

Mr. J. P. StrvernaiL: I am asked to answer a question, “To 
what extent should action and utterance be objective in soliloquy ;” I 
am asked to give my interpretation of this particular soliloquy of 
Hamlet's. 

Here comes the whole disputed question that we have talked 
about for so many years, as to the subjective and the objective. I 
wish Mr. Ott had defined the terms subjective and objective. I should 
also like an interpretation given by Professor Chamberlain. The 
whole discussion, by the way, is on this topic, for whatever can be 
said of the interpretation of any part applies to the interpretation of 
the soliloquy. Of course, as you know, that one talking to himself 
makes the matter in itself somewhat subjective. It is the ‘‘me” 
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wrapped up in the consideration of things affecting the “me.” The 
word “projection,” as used by Miss Wheeler, comes in there; how 
much should one project in soliloquies? How much should he keep 
wrapped up in himself of mental contemplation; how much of the ex- 
perience of soul; how much should he be confined to that element and 
utterly eliminate all those other considerations? There is to some 
degree a sense in which speech itself is objective. Indeed. all ges- 
ticulation is objectifying at times. To be purely subjective in solil- 
oquy, a man would confine himself to thinking and not speaking at 
all. Very many elements enter into this subject, as to how far solil- 
oquy should be made objective, and their name is legion; for there 
are many kinds of soliloquy. There are soliloquies that are purely 
subjective, or as nearly so as you can imagine a man to be when 
he is talking to himself. There are soliloquies almost purely objective. 
Take, for instance, one example, the one on the program, where 
Launcelot Gobbo represents an almost entirely objective conception. 
He is dancing, acting, carrying two or three parts at once, pretending 
to talk to somebody, and all that. You have an extreme situation 
there. 

In the instructions to the Players, Hamlet says: “Suit the action 
to the word, the word to the action.” Also—this has special applica 
tion to the interpretation of any solilogquy—‘With this special observ- 
ance, that you o’erstep not the modesty of nature.” 

The temperament of the man himself enters largely, I think, 
into the consideration of this subject. There are people who are intel- 
lectual, subjective, deep, prcfoundly thoughtful, profoundly sympa- 
thetic in their nature, who are bound up in themselves. Hamlet was 
one of that kind—a man of deep spiritual insight, with tremendous 
moral scope, whose very soul seems to feel the outrage, and to whom 
soliloquy is a different thing from what it would be to Launcelot 
Gobbo, where it approximates vulgarity, and takes the language of 
the common throng. This is a man apart, who lives in the higher 
spiritual realm. Under these circumstances, in the midst of this en- 
vironment, the man’s soul is aflame, face to face with the great con- 
sideration that enters in and governs almost entirely. Oh, we need 
five hours to discuss this question, not five minutes! All thes 
things enter in—matter of temperament, matter of circumstances, th 
matter of what has led up to it, and that which the French call 
environment, the relation of the “me” to the “not me,” the relation 
of man to the physical world in which we live. Take two opposite 
interpretations to this play and try to picture it. Will we find the 
deep, serious, reflective mind blustering about the stage? Why, that 
is not Hamlet. To me the Soliloquy of Hamlet perhaps is the most 
intense moment in Hamlet’s whole life. 
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Remembering now all that Professor Ott said in regard to how 
he had been nagged, how he had felt, and whether he is exclusively 
debating now the subject of suicide or not—which I don’t think is 
quite settled—I think we might say something for the consideration 
of this thought, that he is contemplating whether he shall put a stop 
to another man’s life. You know Caesar was in favor of prolonging 
an offender's life instead of killing him, because he said if he killed a 
man that was the end of it; there was no punishment in killing a man. 
So it may have been with Hamlet, when he forbears to kill the king, 
finding him at his prayers. The question may be, then, whether to 
put an end to the life of his uncle, and as to what effect his destruc- 
tion will have upon him—the putting him to sleep. Is it a blessing 
or a curse to kill him? So it seems to me that while the evidence is 
pretty strongly in favor of his contemplation of suicide, because he 
said: 

QO! that this too, too solid flesh would melt 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew; 

Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 

His canon ’gainst self-slaughter. 


It would look as if he had at some time weighed the question of 
suicide. 

You remember how Booth used to give this illustration: He comes 
in first upon a darkened stage, advanced to the point where a chair, I 
think, was sitting, and just resting his hand on the back of the chair, 
stands—not moving about as Professor Ott did—hardly stirring, 
hardly stepping at all on the stage; and then in that brooding, deep,’ 
searching tone which seemed to come from the very depths of his 
soul, searches with his spiritual eye into that deep mystery that con- 
fronts us all. 

(Mr. Silvernail now gave his interpretation of Hamlet's Solilo- 
quy. ) 

Mrs. CARTER: We will now discuss Hamlet’s Soliloquy. 

Mr. Hawn: I am glad to have this topic discussed, because in 
the whole range of interpretative work there is nothing quite as diffi- 
cult to handle as this matter of objective and subjective thought. We 
can scarcely conceive of a sentence which shall be purely subjective, 
dealing only with self-centered thought. Therefore, it seems to me 
that the whole question as to how and when we shall use subjective 
or objective expression depends purely upon our conception of how 
far we think a given thought is subjective or objective. You can 
scarcely use two words without bringing in an objective thought to 
some extent. If I say, “I think,” “I am,” “I suffer,” I utter thought 
which seems to be absolutely subjective; but when I say, “I do,” or 
“I love,” it implies some going away from self. there is a slight out- 
ward movement. 
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Little or no thought in this world is purely subjective; no thought 
in the world is, I should say, absolutely objective. Those are ser- 
viceable distinctions to make in the subdivisions of literature, “ob- 
jective” and “subjective,” as one or the other kind of thought seems 
to be predominant; but when we come to interpret a given line, we 
find that there is a constant inter-play between the two. 

In the interpretation before us, I can see places where the thought 
was given as too open—objective, and, in one instance, too closed. For 
example, 

there’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life; 

that is surely shut in; but the reader threw his whole personality out- 
wardly. “Oh! There’s the thought that holds me from action!” 
(Illustrated.) That one particular thought, therefore, has an inward 
trend instead of an outward trend. All through this soliloquy of 
Hamlet the thought is hurtled outwardly against the very jaws of 
death, or, if you choose, to the very infinitude of God, leading for 
one moment to that “bourne from which no traveler returns.” You 
would say on the first blush that the thought was, therefore, purely 
objective, because so much of it deals with what is outside; but its 
reflex action brings it back to the personality; therefore, it seems to 
me that we ought to settle that question, and will eventually, by 
determining just how far the objective thought reaches into us, en- 
circles us, if you please, and how far outwardly the subjective thought 
has reached. Sometimes it is entirely shut up within us, but, as has 
been said, this is rare. 

Mr. Silvernail said what was perfectly true, that it would be an 
exceptional man who would talk aloud in talking to himself. I do 
not know any person but would perhaps think, rather than talk; 
therefore, soliloquy must approach the thinking process, except when 
we try to present it orally, as we must do to have it heard. There 
are times in soliloquies when it seems appropriate that the text should 
be whispered, not uttered clearly; but we may be met with the diffi- 
culty that we may be before an audience of 8,000 people, in a large 
auditorium, and then the problem presents itself, that the voice must 
be projected in order that the picture may be produced to the entire 
audience. This is one of the conventionalities of our art, to talk to be 
heard by thousands, and yet to seem to talk to self, but it can be done. 
Wendell Phillips was accused of talking always in a conversational 
tone, but denied it in toto. In giving his illustrations he talked with 
every element of speech slightly exaggerated, but the effect was that 
of conversation. 

Mr. Orr: [ want to say that I appreciate the size of Mr. Silver- 
nail’s Hamlet, the large poise, the magnificent weight. As I sat here 
and listened, it moved and helped me. I want to pay that tribute to 
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the intensity with which he kept our attention—whether subjective or 
objective I do not know—but he held something, and part of that 
something was myself, in his grasp. I want to congratulate him. 

Mr. RUMMELL: [| should like to say something that has not been 
said at all here. Mr. Silvernail’s interpretation of this soliloquy, I 
fear, was somewhat marred by what appears to be a physical habit 
with him. I suppose plain speech is most valuable. Mr. Silvernail 
habitually throws the shoulders back, throws the chest out, and 
assumes what is really a false and abnormal standing position. As a 
consequence it is difficult for him to suggest the reflective mood of 
this Hamlet. While the voice was excellent in many ways, the body 
to me was a contradiction all the way through nearly of the voice, 
due to a physical habit which grows out of the false theory as to the 
right way of standing erect. 

Mrs. HaAnp.ey: It was a criticism of Professor Wyzeman Mar- 
shall, now deceased, who was one of our great Boston readers and 
who won a great reputation in many other countries, that almost all 
elocutionists, in their reading of Shakespeare failed to give a proper 
accent on every other syllable. That criticism of his has helped me 
wonderfully. Even the little prepositions here, which are so overlooked 
ordinarily, if properly accented become full of meaning. (Illustrating. ) 

Mr. Hawn: I would ask that you confine the discussion to 
whether the thought is objective or subjective, and not discuss the 
merits of the reading. 

Mr. Perry: I have a motion, if you care to entertain it. It is 
a formulation which will bring this matter directly before the meet- 
ing. I move you that it is the sense of this convention that the degree 
of objectivity will correspond to the degree of imaginative stimulus. 
Do you want any further formulation? 

Mr., HAWN: Please make it clearer. 

Mr. Perry: I move that it is the sense of this convention that the 
degree of objectivity will depend upon the degree of imaginative stim- 
ulus, or the degree to which your imagination is stimulated. That 
was the power which held Mr. Ott, and caused the criticism from Mr. 
Rummell. We are beginning to wander a little at this late hour, and 
I feel that we should bring the matter directly before the meeting 
and vote upon it—that the degree of objectivity will depend upon 
the degree of imaginative stimulus at the instant. 

The motion was seconded and stated by the chair. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I should not be able to vote for this propo- 
sition, because I think we may have different kinds of imagination. 
You may have subjective as well as objective imagination. I should 
vote for that just as well if you had said degree of subject- 
ivity. It depends upon the kind of imagination. I was about to put 
as a motion before this motion was suggested, that each one of us 
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who cares to speak should formulate a definition of objective and 
subjective in expression. I should think that if twenty or thirty 
people would define what they mean by the terms, it would clear up 
our thought. 

Mr. Perry: With all due respect to our former President, I will 
say that that was gone over by our convention in St. Louis very 
fully, and by referring to those pages of the report I am sure all can 
refresh their memories and save us some time, 

The question was again called for, and, being put, the motion did 
not prevail. 

Mk. SILVERNAIL: | want to acknowledge very graciously, and as 
gracefully as I can, considering what my form is, the suggestion of 
Mr. Rummell. I never attempted soliloquy before. Standing alone 
I suppose I stood so erect that I bent backward. That was a mistake. 
The whole attitude of Hamlet should be forward and downward. I 
was not aware of my position—was not thinking of it. 

Mrs. CarTeR: We will now hear the Gobbo Soliloquy by Mr. 
John Rummell, of Buffalo. 

Mr. RUMMELL: I want to make one point before I begin. It is 
this. 1 sometimes get to having very much the same feeling about 
these two terms, objective and subjective, that John Ruskin had. If 
you refer to the third volume, I think, of “Modern Painters,” you 
will find somewhere in the footnotes a comment very cleverly ridi- 
culing the use of these two terms. They have been very much over- 
worked. I think that in no sense can expression be entirely sub- 
jective; in fact, all expression is objective. 

It is a rather recent discovery in psychology that the muscles are 
the organs of thought. The brain is the organ of the mind. But you 
cannot do any thinking without contracting some muscles, and that 
being so, it seems to me the secret of expression is to get your 
thought right. That is done in terms of changing muscular tension, 
and your expression will be true, will be artistic in accordance with 
the nature of your thinking. 

In the case of Launcelot Gobbo, as Mr. Silvernail very justly 
said, that character is almost entirely objective, that is, as much as 
the character of a clown can be. He is meant simply to amuse in this 
particular play, and he, I think, can hardly be entirely oblivious of 
the audience before him and be a good clown. In this soliloquy he 
is presumably talking to himself. I have not the advantage here that 
I have when I give the entire play. I have not worked myself into 
the mood that this particular thing requires, but I will do the best I 
can. 

(Mr. Rummell now gave the Gobbo Soliloquy, as printed above.) 

( Applause. ) 

Mrs. Carter: We have now a few minutes for discussion. 
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Mrs. WALTON: It seems to me that this is a study in contrasted 
subjectivity and objectivity. 

Mr. SARGENT: It occurs to me that the first important thing is 
to decide what the soliloquy is, that is what you are talking about. 
I cannot understand the reason for all this discussion about objective 
and subjective. I think any student in the high school can give an 
idea of what is outside and what is inside. Another thing, I can't 
understand how there can be any objective utterance unless it is pre- 
ceded by some subjective thought, and consequently there must be a 
constant action and reaction between the objective and subjective, one 
causing the other. The question of “how much” is a question of bal- 
ance, and the only difference that I see between soliloquy and a scene 
in which two or more characters are represented, is that the one 
deals in imagination, and the other with actual personages on the 
stage. Launcelot Gobbo imagines these characters, exercises his 
imagination. He uses the same process that he would if the objects 
or people were actually there. 

Mr. HAwn: What the last speaker has said is absolutely cor- 
‘rect. We all agree to that. But the fact remains that there is a dis- 
tinction between objective and subjective thought despite the constant 
interchange and interplay that goes on between them. I think that 
Mark Bailey at Yale has said that the safe rule for all of us is to try 
to make the thought as subjective as possible always, even in what is 
seemingly most objective thought. That is brought out in Sandal- 
phon in describing the Angel of Prayer standing at the Portals of 
Light receiving the prayers of struggling humanity. The principal 
thought to bring out there is not the description of Sandalphon, but 
it is the immediate effect of joy on the human heart from the belief 
or trust that such an angel stands there permanently to receive our 
prayers. There is a case where we find objective description without 
one allusion to self. Yet the most valuable thought is the effect upon 
self of that trust or belief, which the interpreter must bring out— 


And he gathers the prayers as he stands, 
And they change into flowers in his hands, 
Into garlands of purple and red. 


I am not thinking about the garlands, but I am telling you the joy 
I experience in the fact of the Angel being there— 


And beneath the great arch of the portal. 
Through the streets of the City Immortal 
Is wafted the fragrance they shed. 


Here an element of joy is created even to the verge of tears, yet one 
is not at all occupied with the description of the angel. 
That is a point which I think we must in some wav settle. 
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Miss Bruot: It seems to me that the subjective mind acts some- 
times absolutely independent of the objective. Of course the action of 
the subjective finds its expression through the action of the objective; 
but I believe that the subjective mind can act wholly independently of 
the other. 

(Calls from the audience for Mr. Flowers to give the Gobbo 
selection. ) 

Mr. Flowers: You will excuse me this morning. I am sure I 
cannot do it. I have never seen anyone illustrate their theories to their 
satisfaction upon a platform before an audience of this kind. I feel 
that my first duty is to myself; I know that I cannot get up there 
this morning before you, after all this cloud of criticism, and do 
anything clearly. I would utterly fail to suit myself, and hence to 
please you. vs 

Mks. Carter: Is not all soliloquy subjective? I do not mean by 
that that we are to stand perfectly still and move neither to the right 
or left, but in a general way it is subjective because it relates to self. 

Mr. Hawn: The subjective must always, of course, predominate 
in soliloquy. 

Mrs. Carter: Then one reason why the committee selected this 
topic was, I think, that so many soliloquies are given to entertain 
an audience more than for the purpose of giving to the soliloquy its 
true interpretation. I think we see that all the time. 

Adjourned. 


MRS. FRANCES CARTER, CHAIRMAN. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 190I—I2:00 to 1:00 P. M. 


Susyect—“Melody.” What consideration should be given 
speech melody as an accompaniment of thought and feeling. 


THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL.—Lowell. 


Whether we look or whether we listen, 

We hear life murmur or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, grasping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 

The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 

The cowslip startles in meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace ; 

The little bird sits at his door in sun, 
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Atilt like a blossom among the leaves— 

And lets his illumined being o’errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives; 

His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings 

And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest, 

In the nice ear of nature which song is the best. 


HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS FROM GHENT 
TO AIX.—Browning. 


I. 
| sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he; 
I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three; 
Good speed! cried the watch, as the gate-bolts undrew ; 
Speed! echoed the wall to us galloping through; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 


II. 
Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace. 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place; 
I turned in my saddle and made its girth tight, 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, 
Rebuckled the check-strap, chained slacker the bit, 
Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 


x * * * * 


VIL. 
So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 
Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky; 
The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 
*Neath our feet the brittle bright stubble like chaff : 
Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white. 
And “Gallop.” gasped Joris, “for Aix is in sight.” 


Mrs. Carter: I think you all realize what it is for one of our 
profession to come here and recite for your criticism. You know 
there is very little inspiration to be drawn from the audience under such 
circumstances, as they must necessarily assume an attitude of criticism. 
I wish simply to make one suggestion, do not look your criticism so 
much as speak it. Give them encouragement while they are reciting, 
but as professionals they do not need your sympathy after they are 
through, because they are coming before us as professional readers 
and we have a right to criticize them. Of course it is a great kindness 
for them to do this; but we are here as one common family for our 
own improvement, and for the elevation of the profession. This crit- 
icism does not go outside the household, and so we take it kindly; but 
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you must criticize here, not to the chairman afterwards. So many val- 
uable criticisms came to me yesterday at two or three o'clock, which 
should have been given in the hour between 12:00 and I :00. 

The subject this morning is, “What consideration should be given 
to speech melody as an accompaniment of thought and feeling?” 

Prof. Francis T. Russell, of the New York Theological Sem- 
inary, was to open this hour, and he has sent as his representative 
Miss Grace Clark, of Bridgeport, Conn., who will read Mr. Russell’s 
thoughts on this subject and illustrate with the reading of a selection. 
(Applause. ) 


RHYTHM. 
BY REV, FRANCIS T, RUSSELL, NEW YORK CITY, 


In considering the various elements of elocutionary expression, 
and the methods of acquiring them, we are apt to think that the one 
element we are at the time studying is more important than any other. 
But if we may safely say this of any particular. surely it is allowable 
to say it of rhythm. For if this expressive element be disregarded or 
misrepresented, the entire effect is changed. 

The law which guides rhythmic utterance is deeply seated in our 
very being. It sometimes begins: its rule by actually preceding 
thought, by moulding and directing it, thus preparing the way for its 
utterance. 

It “feeds on thoughts which voluntarily move harmonious num- 
bers,” spontaneous and instinctive, as with Pope, who “lisped in num- 
bers for the numbers came;” or again, as with Elizabeth Barrett, “I 
must—even as the linnets sing.” Or it may be that the rhythm in 
contrasted uses is, like discords in music, the very means of off-setting 
the melodies of speech when the utterance of spleen and malice, anger, 
hatred and the like show the entire absence of everything in thought 
and speech which relate to melody. 

The same law of rhythmical movement relates to all bodily action 
as well as to vocality. “The poetry of motion” is expressive both in 
movement and in sound. It appears in the natural flexibility and 
gracefulness of youth as it is wanting in the staggering and unsteady 
gait of old age. Let the law of measured time be set to the ear, and 
the whole bodily action responds involuntarily and irresistibly—the 
rhythm of the passing brass band on the street compels us to keep 
step whether we will or no. 

And this law extends through all nature—the gurgling of the 
brook, the sighing of the trees, the moaning, the seething, the roar- 
ing of the seas. 
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“The sound of a hidden brook, In the leafy month of June, That 
to the sleeping woods all night Singeth a quiet tune.” If we but “list 
to nature’s teachings.” how infinite the variety, how powerful the 
impression conveyed to us through this same law. 

Again it is found in all animal life. The hum of the drowsy 
insects at nightfall, the entire choir of the songsters each with his own 
rhythm, from the merry roundelays of the whole chorus, awakened by 
some sentinel robin long before the break of day; the measured 
flight of the yellow bird, the easy skimming of the swallow, the ma- 
jestic soaring of the eagle, the “brooklet of merriment’ of the bobo- 
link to the dissonant call of the blue-jay, the demoniac laughter of 
the lonely loon—all these and countless more are so many examples 
of the law of which we speak. So, too, with the cries of other orders 
of the animal creation—the barking, the mewing, the lowing, and all 
other sounds render their tribute, if we will but observe it, to rhythm 
in nature. 

Our study might profitably lead us into the world of the imag- 
inative and the ideal. “The song of the spheres” suggests not only 
melody but the law of time, which we can easily learn to write in 
measures “in linked sweetness Jong drawn out” or in harsh and grating 
dissonance. Intimately connected with the measured effect of sound, 
-whether in prose or verse, for it is easily traceable in both forms, is 
the law of the quality given to the sound. In its actual time, rhythm 
has not merely a measured syllabic beat, accented or unaccented, 
it has also regard to its syllables whether they shall be Jong or short, 
and to its movement whether it shall be fast or slow. It includes also 
the effect of melody in the changes in pitch, or in the slide which 
relate as much to rhythm as to emphasis. 

All these effects combined would bring us properly to the study 
of the rhetorical figure known as onomateo poeta, by which we should 
be drawn to study the expressive power of almost every word in use. 
It is the power of genius in a poet which leads him to select not only 
single words which are descriptive and expressive in their vocality, 
but also whole sentences, and the adaptation of his metre to the rhythm 
of his theme. Even prose itself may take on a poetic character by 
the observance of this natural law, or the most poetic thought may be 
rendered utterly prosaic if the descriptive words which represent it 
disregard the law of expressive rhythm. 

To suppose a case: Take, for instance, what we can easily imagine 
to have been the pointed, pithy, telling, the habitual but unrhythmical 
style of the celebrated story-telling of the late President Lincoln, and 
contrast it with the faultless and dignified rhythm of his Gettysburg 
oration, said by English critics to be the greatest oration in any 
language. We can hear the majestic simplicity of those words: “Four 
score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth upon this con- 
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tinent,” and the grandeur of that memorable close: “The government 
of the people, for the people, and by the people shall not perish from 
the earth.” Now, as a study in rhythm, suppo-e we break the rhythm 
by a change of emphasis and a slight change of the language, the 
meaning still being the same, and we shall have the plainest of undig- 
nified prose in place of the sonorous dignity native to the thought and 
its expression both in sound and words, e. g., “The government of 
the people, for the people, and by the people, shall be permanent.” But 
we Must pass to our appointed selections to illustrate our theory. 

1. “The Vision of Sir Launfal.” The feeling to be expressed is 
that of still rapture, tranquility. Hence the effusive flow of the 
breath and the rhythm marked and sustained for tuneful effect corre- 
sponding to the harmony of the feeling. 

2. “How They Brought the Good News.” Feeling intensified, 
eager and excited. Muscles in tension. Every syllable calling for 
active will-power. The rhythm active and marked with sustained 
energy throughout. The motion representing racing horses. The 
articulation’ sharp and defined. Breathing rapid. The heart action 
accelerated to a marked degree in contrast with the first selection. 

(Miss Clark now gave an interpretation of “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal,’ and also the selection from Browning, “How They Brought 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix.” Miss Alice May Youse, of 
Baltimore, gave a short selection from Jean Ingelow, “The Echo and 
the Ferry,” after which Mrs. Carter introduced Mrs. Laura J. Tisdale, 
Chicago. ) 

Mrs. TispaALE: The subject is melody. I understand melody 
means the play of the voice through consecutive pitches brought forth 
as the result of emotion. This seems to me to be the synthesis of this 
question. It has been so well handled in the paper which has just 
been read that I shall not have anything further to say on that sub- 
ject. 

(Mrs. Tisdale now gave the selections “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal” and “How They Brought the Good News from Ghent to 
Aix.” ) 


DISCUSSION. 


Mrs. Carter: The subject now is in the hands of the convention. 
Let us discuss the reading. Let us have any new thoughts that you 
may have to present. 

Mr. Hawn: I would suggest that we discuss not the reading or 
the readers, but the one question or topic which has been assigned. 
If you bring in the whole matter of interpretation, you can keep at it 
all day. 
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Mrs. CarTER: You could discuss the interpretations that we give, 
and still also discuss the topic at the head of the page. 

Mr. Hawn: If we can arrive at a conclusion respecting the topic, 
it seems to me that we will accomplish a good deal. While on the 
floor | want to say that the definition of this matter by the last inter- 
preter, as to what we mean by the melody, had no reference at all to 
the quality of musical tone of the voice. Frequently I find that 
pupils confuse the quality of tone with melody. By melody we mean 
the arrangement in mathematical order of different pitches of tone, 
therefore what I want to say is that we have two distinct kinds of 
melody in vocal utterance, and sometimes they conflict. We have the 
melody required by grammatical construction, for the sake of empha- 
sis and to denote the continuation of thought through a period of 
time; or to indicate the stations at which we may pause and rest; the 
rising and falling of the voice—the only thing which does give mel 
ody—inatter of pitch, depends in the first place, therefore, entirely 
upon the grammatical statement of your thought—the construction. 
Then we come to emotional melody, and frequently between this and 
the other there is a conflict. The great point, therefore, seems to be, 
which will you choose ? 


(The speaker here illustrated by use of the sentence: “I. if I 
perish, perish,” showing a different rendering as to melody in making 


a pure statement of fact as distinguished from the emotional idea of 
triumph in the perishing, where the speaker stated a distinct elevation 
of pitch was required instead of a falling inflection.) 

The two melodies may frequently agree, but the question is, when 
and where shall we choose between them when they do not agree. 

Miss BLoop: Madam Chairman, I am especially glad that we as 
an association took up this subject of melody. I think there is no 
one subject, unless it be the matter of teaching voice, that we need 
to study more fully and more carefully as a company of teachers. I 
am speaking now of teachers as I find them over the country. I think 
it is a most important subject as to how and where to change the 
melody. As to the best way to accomplish this there is a great differ- 
ence of opinion, and personally I am not at all decided in my views 
regarding it. I should be very glad to hear the different opinions 
expressed here, for I wish especially to learn on this particular sub- 
ject. 

Mr. BootH: I think we have the key to the whole subject illus- 
trated by the two readers this morning, the first and last readers 
especially. The first reader has not been before this association be- 
fore; she was therefore somewhat nervous, and she hadn’t the con- 
fidence of her powers and her art to yield herself with abandon to the 
force of her thought or of her feeling. It broke out occasionally. I 
was quite struck with the change upon the rendering of this passage: 
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The little bird sits at his door in sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves— 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives; 


That picture of the bird sitting there was so vivid in her mind, that 
she gave us the abandon of pitch to bring out that thought very 
acutely. In the last reader the thought was not so vivid. The 
thought seemed rather to dwell on the “o’errun.” The abandon of 
thought in that idea struck the last reader more prominently, and 
she gave the force of her thought and her feeling to that idea. That 
is the right principle, as I understand, of the whole subject of melody. 
Intensity of thought and of feeling gives that sweep to the tone upon 
the consecutive ideas, which creates and controls the melody; and in 
Mr. Hawn’s illustration of that truth, he gave us to understand that 
when he added the emotional element in the phrase, “I, if I perish, 
perish ;” that had not the falling inflection. We simply had that fall- 
ing inflection striking from a higher point, a long sweep of it, as I 
understood it. 

Mr. Hawn: If I spoke of the inflections being different, I mis- 
stated it. It was the melody that was entirely distinct. The tune 
was different. I went higher and came lower. 

Mr. Boorn: Well, that is about right. 

Mrs. Carter: How far shall we allow the rhythm of the verse 
to carry us away in our first illustration; how much will we allow 
ourselves to give swing to the rhythm of the verse in the rendering 
of it, or in our great desire to bring out the thought? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: May I answer that from my point of view? 
I think we should allow the rhythm of the verse to carry us per- 
fectly and completely, or else the author has made a mistake in using 
that rhythm, or any rhythm. I was taught to ignore rhythm, but to 
make the sense plain. One day it occurred to me to just ask whether 
the author wanted this in prose, why he didn’t so write it? I think 
that is a good question to ask ourselves. That is another question 
apart from melody, although it may be connected with it. I hold 
rhythm may be used perfectly without any interference whatever 
with any of the other elements of expression You may discriminate 
the intellectual properties without rhythm in just so far as those 
properties can legitimately be expressed in poetry. Of course the 
poetic conception of any thought which is prevailing, emotional, 
imaginative, must always be accompanied by a somewhat didactic 
statement of it; but if the thing is to be given in poetry, it must be 
given in its rhythm. 

Mr. Futton: I would call attention to a book on the subject of 
melody, written by Dr. Rush a great many years ago, in which he 
made a very careful analysis of the demands of melody, and indicated 
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very carefully by signs the various movements of the voice. The 
most simple requirements as to melody, as is the case with many of 
the simpler elements of elocution, are most violated. This is illus- 
trated in recurring melody and cadence. As to varieties of melody, 
there are thousands upon thousands of these. The great difficulty 
is that one may go through life singing only one melody, when by 
listening we may catch all the melodies of life. There are many 
more than the two or three as generally classified in the books; there 
are as many melodies as there are moods in life. Technically speak- 
ing, melody is that elevation and depression of the voice, by changes 
from one degree of pitch to another. It is well for us to get the 
technique that will give us that power, but back of the power to 
merely change pitch by concrete and discreet changes, we must have 
the soul, which determines all the melodies of life. Look upon the 
great stream that flows over that precipice at Niagara and makes the 
great falls, and in the diapasion of its roar you will hear one of 
nature’s great melodies which the world comes to hear; yet you may 
also hear in the trees around about that rushing torrent melodies 
from myriads of birds ot quite a differing character. So we have as 
many melodies as moods. You can no more classify them without 
regarding their underlying principles than you could hope to learn all 
the songs that are sung without understanding musical notes. First 
understand the principle, then develop your voice, and let the soul 
flow out through this life, singing many melodies, not only one. What 
is the trouble with that preacher who speaks to you every Sunday 
morning? He has a different sermon, different thoughts, perhaps. 
but he gives them always in the same melody, and you get accustomed 
to it; familiarity breeds contempt; you know how he is going to say 
it, and you think you know what it will be. You get sleepy, because 
there is no expression. That man who with a wide range of thought 
has also the power to express that thought in melodies as varied as 
the ideas he conveys, is the speaker whom we enjoy. 

Miss WHEELER: Madam Chairman, as I read this question, 
“What consideration should be given to speech melody, etc.,” it seems 
to resolve itself into the old question of technique vs. expression. 
The previous speaker has said some things that I would have said: 
but the one thing to avoid, according to my limited experience, is 
this: That we should never make an inflection merely for the pur- 
pose of making it (Applause): that the technique cannot be too 
admirable if we are careful soon enough to lead the pupil into ex- 
pressive work. The moment the pupil makes any inflection for the 
sake of making it, just as when he gives a gesture for the sake of 
making it, that moment he is killing his expression. When we give 
—TI will not say too much consideration—but a certain kind of wrong 
consideration to melody, we are getting a series of experimental 
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varieties of tone instead of getting expression. This, | believe, is 
the prevailing fault of the elocutionary profession. We are accused 
of speaking not as other men speak. In a certain sense that should 
be true; we ought to speak better; but we ought not to speak differ- 
ently in the sense of using studied inflections studied melodies, or 
studied qualities; and if I should try to answer this question, | should 
say: such consideration should be given to speech melody as will 
train the musical ear and prepare the voice properly to express the 
thought and feeling of the moment. (Applause. ) 

Mrs. Pressy: My thought is aroused by Mr. Fulton’s remark. 
I think an answer to it, at least one that appeals to me is, that the 
melody seeks the plane of the emotion. If we have a light, joyous, 
happy emotion, as in the first lines of the selection— 


Whether we look or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur or see it glisten; 


the melody is upward and higher, because our emotion is happy and 
bright. A little further on in the same selection— 


Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, grasping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 


here our voice melody naturally sinks lower, when we speak of the 
clod, and as the clod evolves its soul, then the melody rises. That 
illustrates my idea of melody. Of course we have the four melodies, 
as I understand it, the rising, falling monotone or circumflex, as they 
express very much in the same way that the four inflections do. 
Mr. Perry: A year ago or more we were talking over this mat- 
ter of melody, and we seemed to be working on ideals. Now I got 
that feeling as I heard the remarks, that we are trying to work out 
our ideals of melody. But once have I heard the author mentioned 
in our consideration. Why do we ignore the man who thought and 
felt this poem? Are we not to consider melody as he considered it? 
Taking this poem before a class, as L have to do year after year, I 
find that their construction is wonderfully different from the poet's. 
I have been asked, “Why didn’t he say it and get done with it?” “If 
he went out on a spring day, why didn’t he say so?” Well, why 
didn’t he? Let us think about it for a moment. His soul was filled 
with song, and we ought to take time for him to sing it. To one who 
feels little, it takes but little time to sing a song. Why do we listen 
to a small child for two minutes on a platform? If it is very intel- 
ligible—happens to be some relation—we can stand it perhaps for five 
minutes without much embarrassment; but when we hear great 
artists, we listen two hours and wish they would go on. Why? The 
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variety of melody, the songs they are singing please us and we go on 
listening, and want them to sing another and another song. The poet 
here could not tell his story sooner. He speaks of the clod climbing 
to his soul in grass and flowers. Let us stop and consider that 
thought. What melody goes with it! We cannot help it. We do 
not need to put it down on the keys of the piano; we can't do that. 
We have tried to help students on that line and have failed, so have 
all others failed who have tried to do that consciously. We come 
back to what we have heard this morning, the conversational voice, we 


Go forth, under the open sky, and list 
lo Nature’s teachings, while from all around- 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air 


comes not one voice, but many. There is where we get our melodies, 
if we have the ear to appreciate them and the power to hold them 
until we can utilize them in our interpretations of the great compo- 
sitions by the great minds and great souls of literature. 

Miss LAuGHTON: My own opinion is that melody is from the 
soul, and if the channels of expression have been freed, then the soul 
has its true outlet. Yet there is something beside that. That which 
gives us an aid to the melody is the keynote of the selection which we 
attempt to interpret. In the extract from the poem given as our 
subject, we have a free relinquishment of everything to the melody 


In the second extract there is the great desire to be there, the intensity 


of purpose that these people feel in their struggle to get forward. I 
believe we need think nothing about our melody if we are in tune with 
the keynote, and if our channels of expression have been freed. 

Mr. Sarcent: Like a Shaker in a Shaker meeting, who feels 
moved to speak—can’t help it, you know—-I was especially moved by 
Mr. Perry in his remarks, and also by the same spirit which moved 
Mr. Chamberlain. I was, as the Shakers say, “lifted.” Now, I do not 
want to deprecate or depreciate from that point of view. It is beau- 
tiful. That is the great goal we seek. I question whether it was the 
thing to talk about, however, so much as the matter of material ways 
and means—facts. I must say that while | have been exceedingly 
impressed by what everyone has stated today on this subject, I was 
very much surprised at the point of view taken, because I do not see 
that the question has anything to do with soul. or expression. The 
subject is, “What consideration should be given to speech melody 
as an accompaniment of thought and feeling;” that is, as an accom- 
paniment how much musical elaboration shall we add to the actual 
meaning of the lines? Probably what has been said is an answer to 
that. I do not pretend to answer it; but I mean to ask the chairman 
if that is not the actual meaning of the question? 
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Mrs. Carter: That is the actual meaning. That is what prompted 
me to ask the question that I did, which Mr. Chamberlain answered. 
Adjourned. 


MRS. FRANCES CARTER, CHairMan. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 1901—12:00 to 1:00 P. M. 


Suspjyect—*Pantomime.” How far should the interpreter illus- 
trate in pantomime the occurrences or movements indicated in the 
lines. 

“A BLOT IN THE 'SCUTCHEON’—Acrtr 1. SceNE 1.—Browning. 

2 Retainer: Peace, Cook! The Earl descends. Well, Gerald, 
see the Earl at last! Come, there’s a proper man, I hope! 

4 RETAINER: So young, and yet so tall and shapely! 

5 Rerarner: Here’s Lord Tresham’s self! There now—there’s 
what a nobleman should be! He's older, graver, loftier, he’s more 
like a House’s head! 

2 Retainer: But you'd not have a boy—and what's the Earl be- 
side ?—possess too soon that stateliness? 

1 RETAINER: Our master takes his hand—Richard and his white 
staff are on the move—back fall our people—tsh!—there’s Timothy 
sure to get tangled in his ribbon-ties—and Peter’s cursed rosett’s 
a-coming off! At last I see our lord’s back and his friend’s—and the 
whole beautiful bright company close around them—in they go! 
(jumping down from the window -bench, and making for the table and 
its jugs.)Good health, long life, great joy to our Lord Tresham and 
his House. 

6 Retainer: My father drove his father first to Court. after his 
marriage-day—ay, did he! 

2 Retainer: God bless Lord Tresham, Lady Mildred, and the 
Earl! Here, Gerald, reach your beaker. 

GerRALD: Drink, my boys! Don’t mind me—all’s not right about 
me—drink ! 

2 Retainer: (Aside): He’s vexed, now, that he let the show 
escape! (To Gerald.) Remember that the Earl returns this way. 

GERALD: That way? Then my way’s here. (Goes.) 

t Retarner: Old Gerald will die soon—mind, I said it! He was 
used to care about the pitifullest thing that touched the House’s 
honor, and now you see his humor; die he will! 

2 Retainer: God help him! Who's for the great servants’ hall 
to hear what’s going on inside? 

3 RETAINER: I! 
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4 Retainer: |! Prosperity to the great House once more! 
Here’s the last drop! 
I RETAINER: Have at you! Boys, hurrah! 


LITTLE BROWN BABY.—Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 


Little brown baby wif spa’klin’ eyes, 
Come to yo’ pappy an’ set on his knee. 
What you been doin, suh—makin’ san’ pies? 
Look at that bib—you’s ez du’ty ez me. 
Look at dat mouf—-dat’s merlasses, I bet; 
Come hyeah, Maria, an’ wipe off his han’s. 
Bees gwine to ketch you an’ eat you up yit, 
Bein’ so sticky an’ sweet—goodness lan’s. 


Little brown baby wif spa’klin’ eyes, 
Who’s pappy’s darlin’ an’ who’s pappy’s chile? 
Who is it all de day never once tries 
Fu’ to be cross, er once loses dat smile? 
Whah did you get them teef? My, you’s a scamp! 
Whah did dat dimple come from in yo’ chin? 
Pappy do’ know you—TI b’lieves you’s a tramp; 
Mammy, dis hyeah’s some ol’ straggler got in! 


Let’s th’ow him outen de do’ in de san’, 

We do’ want stragglers a-lyin’ ‘round hyeah; 
Let’s gin him ‘way to de big buggah- -man ; 

I know he’s hidin’ erroun’ hyeah right neah. 
Buggah-man, Buggah-man, come in de do’, 

Hyeah’s a bad boy you kin have fu’ to eat. 
Mammy an pappy do’ want him no mo’, 

Swaller him down from his haid to his feet. 


Dah, now, I t’ought dat you’d hug me up close. 
Go back, ol’ buggah, you shan’t have dis boy. 
He ain’t no tramp, ner no straggler, of co’se; 
He’s pappy’s pa *dner an’ playmate an’ joy. 
Come to you’ pallet now—to yo’ res’; 
Wisht you could allus know ease an’ cleah skies; 
Wisht you could stay jes’ a chile on my breas’— 
Little brown baby wif spa’klin’ eyes! 
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Mrs Carter: The subject for consideration this morning is, 
“How far should the interpreter illustrate in pantomime the occur- 
ences or movements indicated in the lines?” The selections for use 
in the discussion of the subject you will find on the program, from 
Browning, and from Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 

The discussion will be opened by Mrs. Charlotte Sulley Presby, 
of New York. 
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At the request of the committee on pronunciation, I will ask 
members of the convention who notice any words mispronounced to 
please make a memorandum of same on paper, and hand to the com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Sargent is the chairman. 

. Mrs. Presby will now open the discussion. 

Mrs. Pressy: Perhaps it is not in the best taste to open an 
address with an apology; but it is due to myself to say that I did not 
come here to take an active part in the convention. I came to be 
instructed. Still, I appreciate very much the honor done me, and 
will try to do my best. 

“How far should the interpreter illustrate in pantomime the 
occurrences or movements indicated in the lines?” 

Just so far as will supplement what the voice fails to do. Panto- 
mimic action should depend also on the temperament and the social 
status of the character represented. We know that a person of an 
excitable temperament will use more pantomimic action than one of a 
more quiet or even disposition; also, one who has had no, or little, 
conventional training will give freer vent to pantomimic expression. 

The six characters here represented, grouped around a window, 
awaiting the arrival of the Earl, one may differentiate pantomimically, 
accompanied by vocal expression, of course. 

(The speaker now read the selection above given, from “A Blot 
on the ’Scutcheon’’—Browning. ) 


Mrs. CARTER: It is suggested that we discuss the rendition of 
the first illustration. 

Miss WHEELER: It is the principle of the selection, not the illus- 
tration. I think we are less inclined to indulge in personalities if we 
hear all the selections first. 


On motion of Mr. Hawn, Miss Wheeler's suggestion was con- 
curred in. 

The chairman introduced Mrs. Belle Watson Melville, of Chicago, 
Ill. 

Mrs. MELVILLE: I do not know why it is that I have been asked 
to speak upon this prodigious question. I suppose it is because you 
want to hear from the younger members first. I am not going to take 
up the time in speaking, because I am so anxious to learn upon the 
subject myself. I do not say that selfishly. I think before I con- 
sented to appear here | ought to have had a definition from the ass~ 
ciation of the word “pantomime.” Webster calls it “a dumb show. 
The association might want to modify that somewhat. However, I 
will do the best I can with my little selection, and if the “dumb 
show” is not altogether what you think it ought to be, I hope you 
will be very frank in your criticisms, because it is a question that I 
have thought upon so much myself. 
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In the selection I am asked to give you we find pure impersona- 
tion; and my own opinion is that in pure impersonation we are not as 
much hampered by rules. As the lady who spoke before me said, 
we are governed largely by the temperament of the persen who is 
talking. 

(The speaker now gave her rendition of the selection above, 
from Paul Lawrence Dunbar—‘Little Brown Baby.” ) 


DISCUSSION. 


Mrs Carter: The subject now is in the hands of the convention 
for discussion. It is a topic full of meat; and we have only a half 
hour. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: If no one wants to speak, | want to break the 
ice, and will offer a suggestion on one point I have heard this 
selection several times, as given by some magnificent dialect reciters, 
and on each occasion previously the one giving the selection has 
taken the baby up on his knee in pantomime at the first. and held it 
there and talked to it. Here we have had a postponement of the 
taking up of the baby until the last thing. I think I am better pleased 
to have it given so. There is a suggestion for us here as to the man- 
agement of pantomime. I do not believe we gain by putting in all 
the pantomime we can, but should use it to enforce the climax, as was 
done by the reader today. While the taking up of the baby at the 
first and holding it off at a distance and talking to it was very 
effective, as given by those I have heard before, yet I do not think 
the climax was so beautiful as in this taking up of the child at the 
last. 

Mr. HAwn: Would not that be a question of interpretation of 
the lines? The lines might be so treated that you would have to take 
the baby up. But there is in that no principle of general application 
involved. The question before us is, “How far should the interpreter 
illustrate in pantomime the occurrences or movements indicated in 
the lines?” The first stanza begins, 


Little brown baby wif -spa’klin’ eyes, 
Come to yo’ pappy an’ set on his knee. 


To defer the taking up of the child on the knee until the last stanza 
is given would be a negation of your idea. By the way, “daddy” is 
more used among the negroes at the South than “pappy.” 

I would like to say, that Mrs. Presby stated rather clearly, I 
think, a principle with which most of us will agree, that pantomime 
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should be used to supplement the voice and atone for all that the 
voice leaves out. That is a wise conclusion, it occurs to me. 

Mrs. Carter: If 1 may be allowed to say it, the first speaker 
was correct in stating that the climax was very beautiful; but I think 
the pantomime began before there was a word said. (Applause.) I 
am afraid that the lullaby at the end was too real. I might suggest 
this thought: in the first reading was not all the pantomime sug- 
gestive and not conventional ; while the second reading bordered more 
upon the conventional pantomime—more in detail? Was the first 
reading detailed enough? Was the last too much in detail ? 

Mrs, Pressy: I wish to say that had I acted it, | should prob- 
ably have illustrated pantomimically more strongly my conception of 
the characters. They would have been more broadly given as to 
pantomimic action than I did in reading the selection; but I was 
hampered through my reading. 

Mr. Hawn: If we followed out that line of thought we would 
be critisizing an individual interpretation, while I do not understand 
that that question is before us, but rather a discussion of the prin- 
ciple involved. If personal criticism was in order, I should say that 
the pantomimic action of both readers was distinctly feminine, while 
the originals were all men, as we glean from the context. Despite 
the charm of the last reading as a presentation of a dialect poem, it 
was rather suggestive of a woman than of a man and father. 

Mr. Mackay: It has occurred to me that the lady has just enun- 
ciated a principle which ought to be recorded, when she said she was 
hampered by the reading, or she would have acted more freely. 
From that I deduce this principle, that wherever there is mental 
embarrassment there will be muscular awkwardness. (Applause.) 

Mr. Futton: The speaker before the last raised a question in 
regard to pantomime that was very important. He said that the char- 
acter throughout was a “mammy’’—an old colored mammy. To my 
mind she gave us almost a perfect presentation of this “mammy” in 
pantomime. The gentleman said that the term should be “daddy” 
and not “pappy.” I was reared in the South and have heard a great 
many of the colored people use both terms, “pappy” and “daddy.” 
But should the pantomimist here try to impersonate the “daddy,” 
and be a “daddy,” instead of a “mammy,” as Mr. Clark changed the 
selection, “Mammy’s Little Boy” to “Daddy’s Little Boy?” To me 
that was the most inartistic thing ever done by one of the finest 
artists in our profession. I think Mr. Clark does not read it so 
now. Neither should this lady change the appellation to accord with 
the sex of the person personating. We should never transcend the 
lines that nature has drawn between male and female sex. If you 
follow out that principle of changing the selection, “Mammy’s Little 
Boy” to “Daddy’s Little Boy,” simply because the personator happens 
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to be a man, then all the men readers should make Lady Macbeth 
Mr. Macbeth. 

Mr. Hawn: I rise for information. 1 said that “daddy” was 
the general term in use in the South, rather than “pappy.” The last 
speaker did not understand me. I claimed that the interpreters of 
this poem did make it feminine. The masculine element should have 
been indicated by a littke more angularity of gesture in some way; 


there are many ways to indicate the distinction. This is a matter of 
sex pure and simple. A man stands differently, acts differently, 
moves differently from a woman. ‘There is no race of people in 
which this difference is more manifest than the colored race. The 
rendering was charming in every conceivable way, except that it 
was an impersonation of an old negro woman, instead of a man; 
and the lines call for the rendering of a man. 

Mr. Mackay: That seems to raise another question, is there sex 
in art? (A Voice: “No.”) 

Mr. HAwn: There is sex in impersonation in art, of course. 

Mr. SarcGent: | think that is just the difference between pan- 
tomime and speech. Speech is more feminine; pantomime more mas 
culine. Pantomime appeals to the physical sensibilities, and its use 
involves the question of how far you wish to stir those physical sensi- 
bilities. 

Mr. Mackay: I do not suppose the speaker intended any sar- 
c<asm when he said “speech was more feminine” ? 

Mr. SarGent: I intended it as a compliment! 

Mr. RuMMELL: I think that the true way to get into the spirit 
of any impersonation is to try to feel that you are the person you 
impersonate. A man feels differently from a woman; and if you are 
a man, and are trying to impersonate a woman, you must try to put 
yourself in the place of a woman. That will at once modify your 
way of speaking and your way of acting, just in proportion as you 
get something into the character of a woman. A woman's inflections 
are commonly different from a man’s. Now, I pretend to imper- 
sonate female characters when I read Shakespeare, and I do not raise 
the pitch of my voice in so doing; in fact, I sometimes touch the 
very lowest notes in my compass, in a character like Portia, for 
instance; but there is one thing I have observed about a woman’s 
voice that is not common in men’s voices; that is, its frequently 
running to head notes. A man’s voice does not distinctly do that. 

When I personate a character like Portia’s, I try to imagine my- 
self, so well as I can, to be a woman; and at once I feel entirely 
different; my voice assumes different qualities accordingly. In the 
same way as to gesture: a man’s gestures are apt to be more direct, 
a woman's more fluent and less abrupt. When you are personating 
a woman, if you really feel that woman's character and disposition, 
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your gestures will be in accordance with your conception of the char- 
acter. We make a great mistake, I think, sometimes, in trying to 
get at these things by looking at them too much from the outside 
instead of from the inside. We should first create the right feeling; 
if your feeling is right your pantomimic expression will be artistically 

_, true, 

N Mrs. Carter: | would like to make a remark here, if no one 
else wishes to speak just now. It refers to a matter which has inter- 
ested me greatly. For instance, where there is a cup to take up, as 
in this scene, or any other property, shall nothing be done with the 
cup?’ It must be relinquished somehow. Suppose one takes a pen- 
cil out of a pocket, to write a note, shall it be dropped into the air? 
lf we undertake to suggest, shall we not carry the suggestion to com- 
pletion; if we undertake pantomime, shall we not carry it out in 
detail? That principle was very plainly stated by Mrs. Presby; but 
ought we to carry it out? 

Mr. TrvuEBLOop: I would like to say a word on that question. 
Suppose you are impersonating Hamlet: in nearly all the stage 
presentations of the closet scene you will find the queen seated, and 
Hamlet standing. If you adopt this disposition of the characters in 
reading, would you undertake to sit down every time the queen 
speaks, and stand up when Hamlet replies? I do not think anyone 
would contend we ought to carry it to that extent. The public 
reader in such a case should either sit down all the time, or stand 
all the time; or at least speak both parts from the same general pos- 
ture. Similarly, in regard to using an imaginary sword in the killing 
of Polonius. If you go through the act of drawing the sword, 
making the pass, and killing Polonius, you do not have to polish the 
sword and put it away. You do not have to carry it to the point of 
putting away the things that have been used. In regard to the use 
of a pencil, as was referred to, you need not seek it; you may take it 
anywhere, and write; and then go on with whatever action is neces- 
sary to illustrate or suggest what is coming. 

This brings up another thought, in regard to pantomime accom- 
panying narrative, or impersonation. Suppose we have narrative 
or descriptive matter, with the introduction of personation here and 
there. Of course, I believe we should use rational action in person- 
ations intermingled with description, the same as in dramatic or per- 
sonative parts. When we come to narrative parts we leave person- 
ation and seek the audience, because narrative is addressed to them, 
and all action should be suggestive, without undertaking to do the 
things described. To illustrate, if you say a man turned a somer- 
sault, if we want any action at all, we may suggest it by a movement 
of the hand without having to go through the act of turning a somer- 
sault. While this may seem to be a ridiculous illustration, I have 
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often seen similar action on the platform, a kind of work that has 
caused educators all over the country to frown upon public readers, 
because some actually try to do everything suggested in the text, 
instead of indicating, and giving the audience credit for some imag- 
inative power and common sense. Let the reader rely on the audi- 
ence to do their part, and not endeavor to act out everything sug- 
gested. 

Mr. Hawn: We cannot let all that the last speaker said go 
unchallenged. I recall one piece of interpretative work by the 
Madam Chairman herself, in which the two characters of husband 
and wife are introduced, the wife pretending to be asleep as the 
jealous husband steps forward upon the scene. I think this matter 
is largely dependent upon the length of the scene, or speech, and the 
number of times during it that you are required to make perhaps 
the same movement. If one character is to sit, and the other stand, 
throughout a long scene, alternate rising and sitting by the reader 
would of course be ridiculous. It is agreed quite generally, | think, 
both by the public, our patrons, and ourselves, that we are allowed 
to be less realistic in gesture than the actor. The actor, of course, 
has the material properties. If he drinks from a cup he must put it 
down from necessity. We do not have to dispossess ourselves of the 
cup in imagination by a movement precisely indicating the act of 


relinquishing it. I think that is a well established principle, that we 
do not have, for instance, to replace the sword, after cleaning it, in its 
former location, or anything else of the kind. We make one visible 
movement, and let that suffice. 


Miss WHEELER: Is it a good way, in drinking a toast, for 
instance, to hold the cup throughout the entire period of the speech? 
In the little poem, “The Knight's Toast,” he lifts his cup and says, 
“T drink to one, etc..” and goes on through several stanzas apostro- 
phizing his mother. No doubt he holds the cup; but must the inter- 
preter do so for the entire period of the speech; does not the audi- 
ence get their attention distracted by- watching the hand held there 
so that they lose the~effect of the sentiments expressed ? 

Mr. RuMMELL: Unless the last speaker's question must be 
answered directly, I should like to add some things to what Mr. 
Hawn has said. 

Miss WHEELER: I should like to have it answered by someone 
very much. 

Mr. Mackay: The principle I enunciated this morning answers 
the question; so long as the words relate to the cup in hand, and 
until the act of drinking is completed, it is the force which generates 
those words, the force that is holding up the hand, and, therefore. 
the gesture would be sustained until, the cup is drained. 
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Mr. SILVERNAIL: In that regard I differ a little from Mr. Mac- 
kay; | should say that the pantomime never should call attention to 
itself. If it distracts attention to itself, is sustained so long or in 
such a way that you notice it, it is to be deprecated. 

Mr. RUMMELL: | think that Mr. Silvernail is quite right. But 
there is danger of your adopting a gesture and thus calling attention 
to something you should not call attention to. If you are holding a 
cup, and the audience knows you have not set it down, and you then 
suddenly let it go, for the sake of making it less monotonous, they 
will feel you have dropped something. It is a very easy thing to 
create a strong illusion. You may speak, let us say, of a corpse, and 
if you get careless and walk forward, the audience will feel you are 
walking over that corpse, and it will shock them. Suppose you were 
impersonating the different characters of the trial scene in the *Mer- 
chant of Venice,” where Portia is holding the bond; you must drop 
that when you come to the other characters, and you must take it up 
again when you come back to her, and continue so doing until she 
finally gives up the bond, or disposes of it in some way. If you 
show it is not in your hand. the audience will recognize its absence 
and wonder what has become of it. We must be careful about those 
things. Take another illustration: in the scene between Launcelot 
Gobbo and old Gobbo, Launcelot kneels down. I do not think any 
impersonator is wise to kneel down while he speaks the lines. It 
does not produce a pleasant effect if one kneels and rises with evi- 
dences upon his clothing of contact with a dusty platform. The 
artist must also be prepared to compromise with nature; and I think 
one may compromise here by simply saying—as | do, in my own 
words—"Launcelot kneels down with his back to the old man.” Then 
when I speak the lines of Launcelot, I look up as if speaking to 
sqmeone whose head is higher than mine. As the old man I am still 
groping. I feel that that is the best solution of this particular diffi- 
culty. Have I helped this matter at all? 

Mrs. Carter: I think so. 

Mrs. MANNING: I thought the point upon which our chairman 
spoke was finely illustrated last evening, when Mr. Barbour took the 
locket and looked at the picture, closed it, and put it in the pocket 
from which he took it. 

MADAME SERVEN: Pantomime precedes speech. I should think 
in such selections as those which have been read this morning, that 
pantomime will precede speech just long enough to create the result 
which the reader must create, if she has no stage setting at all. Again, 
I should say that pantomime should fill in pauses where speech would 
be an impertinence, perhaps; also accompany words just as far as the 
thought lasts, and where the speaker feels that action is needed to 
more fully carry out the thought to the audience. (Applause. ) 
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Mrs. Carter: Mrs. Presby has three minutes to close. 

Mrs. Presey: | do not care to say anything further, except what 
I have already said, that had I acted or recited, instead of reading the 
selection, 1 know my pantomime would have expressed far more than 
it did. I felt 1 was weak on that account; but under the circum- 
stances felt it was the only thing to do. 

Mr. Perry: We have not heard from Miss Ridgeway. Many of 
our American audiences have. 1 would like to hear her at this time. 
I do not want my three minvtes spent in silence. We have seen Miss 
Ridgeway’s pantomime, and seen its effect on the audience, and want 
to know its theory. 

Miss Ridgeway asked t6 be excused, 

Mrs. MELviLte: I will only take one minute, just to ask for a 
little information. Will not all the persons in this room who have 
ever lived in the South indicate it by rising? Or those who know 
anything about Southern people. Let all those who have heard the 
word “pappy” used instead of “daddy” raise their hands. I think in 
running through the poem it was more natural for me to use “daddy ;” 
but I was told by a born Southerner that “daddy” is used more by 
the older men, and also by white men; but, of course, that is Dun- 
bar's, it is not Mrs. Melville at all. I read the text as it was given 
to me. I also would like to know if I understood Mr. Fulton. to say 


that he understood me to change my “daddy” or my “pappy” to 
“mammy” in the words of the poem? 

Mr. Futton: I wish to say that you did it just right, and as a 
woman personating that that you did exactly the right thing. 

Mrs. CarTER: We have one minute. Mr Hawn may take a half 
minute. 


Mr. Hawn: I must challenge Mr. Silvernail’s assertion that 
pantomime must not call attention to itself. I can quote hundreds 
of lines in which pantomime gives the principle thought and must 
therefore call attention directly then to itself. When I say, “And this 
(snapping finger) for woman's love!” it is the flip of the finger which 
contains the meaning. 

Mr. SILVERNAIL: That is not what I said. 

Mrs. KENNEDY: In the matter of sex, Mr. Fulton said he thought 
the lady interpreted exactly right from a woman’s standpoint. Let a 
woman attempt to become “mannish” in her interpretation of a man, 
and the audience at once feels it, and it causes the impersonation to 
lose its effect. 

Mrs. CARTER: I want to say in behalf of the assistance that the 
committee has had in this section, that without any exception they 
have responded to call at the eleventh hour. Everybody who prom- 
ised to take part in the program for this section weeks ago, when I 
had the program all arranged. before the Ist of June, has since failea 
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me. I feel this explanation should be made as due to the people who 
have come at the eleventh hour in re-ponse to call to do this work. I 
wish also to thank them most heartily for coming to my rescue at 
the last hour; and also to thank the convention. I do not feel that 
we have arrived at definite principles in this section, but we have 
had interesting discussions. 

This closes the section work for this year. 

Adjourned. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON TERMINOLOGY, AS 
AMENDED AND ADOPTED AT THE TENTH 
ANNUAL MEETING, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 

TION OF ELOCUTIONISTS. 


BurFra.o, N. Y., JUNE 28, Igol. 


ACTION: 
(I.) Bodily expression in general. 
“For I have neither wit nor words nor worth 

Action nor utterance, nor the power of speech 
To stir men’s blood.’—Shakespeare (Julius Cesar). 
(Il.) Speciricatty: The expressive movement of the body or 
of any part thereof, as distinguished from Attitude. 
Another important use of this term should be noted, viz.: 
(1II.) In narrative or dramatic literature, the progress of 
events, the passages having movement, or in which 
the characters do something of importance to the 
development of the plot, in distinction from explana- 
tions, introductions, episodes, purely descriptive, or 


reflective passages. 


ATTITUDE: 

(I.) Any expressive posture (or position) of the body or of 
any of its parts in a state of immobility, either mo- 
mentary or continued, or 

(II.) <A posture or position of the body or of any of its parts: 

a. Manifesting a temporary psychic state, as defiance, 
grief, despair, reflection; 

b. Expressing or symbolizing some relation with another 
person or object, as an attitude of prayer, of mili- 
tary attention, of ceremonious salutation; (These 
are usually distinguished as Conventional attitudes). 

c. Having utilitarian function merely, as, the attitudes 
of a fencer. (For the sake of accuracy in our ter- 
minology we should avoid the use of “attitude” in 
this sense, using the synonyms “posture” or “posi- 
tion” instead. ) 

A more condensed definition may be given as follows: 
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(III.) Any posture (or position) of the body or of any of its 
parts, either momentary or continued, manifesting or 
symbolizing a temporary psychic state or relation. 

Unless specially designated, Attitude stands for the pos- 
ture of the whole body. 

POSTURE: 

A position of the whole body spontaneous or assumed, 

but not necessarily expressive. 
POSITION : 

The attitude, posture, or situation of a part or whole of 
the body irrespective of any significance, as “an 
erect p.,” ‘an uncomfortable p.,” “the position of 
the hand.” 


POSE: 


(I.) A position suited for artistic effect, or considered with 
reference to such effect. (Standard.] 
(II.) The conscious or voluntary assumption of an attitude. 


BEARING: 


An habitual attitude of the whole or a part of the body, 
indicating either characteristics or habits. 


GESTICULATION : 
The act or practice of gesticulating or making gestures. 


GESTURE: 


LoosELy: Expressive bodily movement of any kind. 

SPECIFICALLY: Primarily, expressive motion of the arms 
or hands; secondarily, similar motion of other parts 
of the body. 


TIMBER: 
TIMBRE: 

The characteristic or distinctive tone quality of the voice. 
QUALITY : 

SPECIFICALLY: Any distinctive tone, or timbre, of the 


voice referable to a particular action of the vocal 
organs; as pure, or impure. 


TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF ELOCUTIONISTS. 


MINUTES OF BUSINESS TRANSACTIONS 


Burraro, N. Y., June 24, 1901, 4.00 p.m. 

The regular program for the day having been concluded, 
President Soper called for reports of standing committees. 

Miss M. Helena Zachos, of New York City, Chairman 
of the Literary Committee, reported that the work of the 
committee would be evidenced in the program of the Tenth 
Annual Meeting. She desired to publicly thank the various 
members of the committee, and especially those residing in 
New York City, for the valuable assistance they had respect- 
ively rendered in the preparation of the program, and which 
had made it possible to make it such as she hoped it would 
prove to be. ; 

On motion, the report was received and approved. 

Mr. Henry G. Hawn, of Brooklyn, Chairman of Ways and 
Means Committee, acknowledged the many courtesies re- 
ceived from the ladies and gentlemen of Buffalo, and desired 
to mention in particular the services of Mr. John Rummell, 
local chairman, who had been indefatigable in arranging va- 
rious details. 

On motion, the report was received and approved. 

The report of the Board of Trustees not being in hand 
at this time, at the request of the Chairman, Prof. E. M. 
Booth, of Chicago, was passed. 

The report is shown in full elsewhere in this report. 

Nominations were called for by President Soper for mem- 
bers of Committee on Nominations, and attention was directed 
to the constitutional requirements governing the personnel 
of this committee, which would consist of five members, the 
five candidates receiving the largest number of votes to con- 
stitute the same. 

Miss Emma P. Hadley, Mrs. Burton Fletcher, and Chan- 
ning Rudd were appointed as tellers. 
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The following were nominated as candidates for such com- 
mittee from the floor of the convention, viz. : 

Virgil A. Pinkley; Mdme. Ida Serven; Lily Hoffner 
Wood, Alice May Youse; John Rummell; L.. B. C. Josephs; 
E. A. Ott; Miss A. Somerville. 

The five first above named were elected. 

On motion, adjourned. 


JUNE 26, 10 A.M. 


Telegrams of regret and greeting were read from John 
R. Scott, Columbia, Mo.; Maude May Babcock, Chicago, III. ; 
Louise Humphreys Smith, Emily Curtis and Wm. T. Ross, 
San Francisco; also letters from Adolph Rivard, Quebec, 
Canada; and Jennie Mannheimer, Cincinnati, O. 


JUNE 26, 12 NOON. 
Secretary Perry read an invitation from James C. Boykin, 
special agent Interior Department Exhibit, Pan-American 
Exposition, to all members of the N. A. E. to attend a special 
presentation of biograph and graphophone reproductions of 
school exercises at 5 p.m. today. 
The invitation was accepted, and quite generally availed 


of. 


JUNE 27, 12 NOON. 

The Chairman of the Nominating Committee requested 
all members to indicate their wishes or preferences as to nomi- 
nees for office, in order that the committee might be fully 
advised. 

President Soper announced his appointment of the fol- 
lowing committee, viz. : 

Necrology: Thomas C. Trueblood, Chairman; Mrs. 
Louise Jewell Manning; R. I. Fulton. 

Auditing: Wm. M. Alberti, Chairman; Emma A. Greely ; 
L. B. C. Josephs. 

Resolutions: Mrs. Laura J. Tisdale, Chairman; Mrs. 
Mary Hogan Ludlum; Channing Rudd. 

Pronunciation: Franklin H. Sargent, Chairman; Miss 
Marie L. Bruot; T. J. McAvoy. 

The absence of Mr. Byron W. King was noted, and in- 
quiry made by Mr. Fulton as to what arrangements he had 
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made with the Program Committee, or they with him, as to 
the presentation of the paper on program. 

Mr. King’s absence was unexplained. 

Miss Laura Aldrich, of Cincinnati, urged the advisability 
of bringing before the National Educational Association the 
matter of recognition on the program of the N. E. A. of 
spoken English, as a public school study. She referred to the 
appointment of a committee at the Chautauqua convention of 
this Association to attend the meeting at Washington of the 
N. E. A. the same year; and stated that only one member of 
that committee had been able to attend at Washington, and 
the petition from the N. A. E. had been laid on the table. As 
the best method of reviving the matter she moved the appoint- 
ment of a committee to take up the subject with the N. E. A. 
authorities at the convention to be held at Detroit, July 8 to 
12,1901. She communicated the views of a prominent school 
superintendent as to what should comprise the personnel of 
such a committee, and what method of procedure would be 
advisable for them to adopt with the N. E. A. Executive 
Board. She urged that the emphasis must be entirely upon 
spoken English and public speaking as taught in the public 
schools and no mention to be made of recitation, acting, or 
dramatic art; and that the committee should consist of those 
only who were engaged in the teaching of spoken English in 
institutions which were acknowledged factors in the educa- 
tional world. Reading and public speaking were the only 
terms she would suggest should be used in making applica- 
tion to the N. &. A. 

Mr. Rudd seconded the motion, and desired that the quali- 
fications mentioned be carefully considered when the com- 
mittee should be made up. 

Mr. Hawn objected to the appointment of any such com- 
mittee, and protested against anything that would be a denial 
of the name of this Association. 

Mr. Fulton thought there was no denial of the name, but 
policy should be used. 

Miss Bruot stated that the petition presented by her at 
Washington bore the signatures of some fifty of the leading 
educators of this country which she had obtained at the 
N. E. A. convention in Buffalo four years ago, also the sig- 
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nature of Commissioner Harris, of Washington, favoring the 
recognition by the N. E. A. of this department of our work 
in the round table assignments, whether we term it expres- 
sion, reading, elocution, or whatever it may be called. The 
petition, however, had been presented at an inopportune time, 
and unfortunately tabled. 

Mr. Mackay hoped that such committee if appointed 
would retain and employ the word “elocution” at all times 
and in dealing with whatever body they might have occasion 
to confer with. The word “elocution” was the generic term, 
and for which this Association stands. 

The motion to appoint said committee carried, the same 
to consist of three members. 

The Chair appointed as such committee to go to Detroit, 
Mr. Robert [. Fulton, Thomas C. Trueblood, and Miss Marie 
L. Bruot, with Miss Laura Aldrich as alternate. 

Mr. Trueblood called attention to the fact that annual 
reports of proceedings of the N. A. E. could be had by appli- 
cation to him at any time; the price being $1 per copy for 
all except the 1892 report, which was 50 cents. 

On motion, adjourned. 


JUNE 28,0 A. M. 


REPORT OF CHAIRMAN OF SECTION I.—METHODS OF 
TEACHING. 


To the President and Members of the N. A. E.: 

The Chairman of Section |. will report that according to the 
program lessons have been given on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day mornings, viz.: On Tuesday by Mrs. Mary Hogan Ludlum, of 
St. Louis; on Wednesday by Mrs. Seraphine C. Fowler, of New 
York City, and on Thursday by Mr. Robert Irving Fulton, of Dela- 
ware, Ohio. Two of these illustrative lessons were in physical cul- 
ture and one in the interpretation of a poem. Half an hour in each 
instance was consumed by the teacher of the morning, and half an 
hour given to profitable discussion by the members, with the idea of 
showing methods rather than individuals; and afterwards discussing 
points of value. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Cora M. WHEE cer, Chairman. 


On motion of Mr. Barbour, the foregoing report was 
received and approved. 
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REPORT OF CHAIRMAN OF SECTION II.—INTERPRE- 
TATION. 


To the President and Members of the N. A. E.: 


In planning the work of the Interpretation Section of the N. A. 
E. it was the wish of the Committee to present practical and vital 
questions for discussion, followed by illustrations of the various prin- 
ciples advanced. 

In carrying out this plan the following topics have been pre- 
sented, viz.: 

1. Subject—“Soliloquy.” “To what extent should action and 
utterance be objective in soliloquy ?” 

2. Subject—Melody.” “What consideration should be given 
to speech melody as an accompaniment of thought and feeling?” 

3. Subject—‘Pantomime.” “How far should the interpreter 
illustrate in pantomime the occurrences or movements indicated in 
the lines?” 

Those who took part in the program were Mrs. Charlotte Sulley 
Presby, of New York; Mrs. Belle Watson Melville, of Chicago: Miss 
Grace Clark, Bridgeport, Conn.; Mr. J. P. Silvernail, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Mr. Edward Amherst Ott, Des Moines, Iowa; Miss Alice 
May Youse, Baltimore, Md.; Mr. John Rummell, Buffalo; Mrs. 
Laura J. Tisdale, of Chicago. ' 

No definite principles were deduced from the discussions of the 
various topics; but much interest was manifested and full discussion 
indulged in, which, we hope, will lead to some definite results of 
value to our profession. Respectfully submitted, 

FRANCES CARTER, Chairman. 


On motion of Miss Somerville, of Buffalo, the report was 
received and approved. 

At the request of Miss Zachos, Mr. Elbert Hubbard, the 
“Roycrofter,” was invited to address the convention at this 
morning’s session instead of at the Roycroft Chapel this after- 
noon, as originally assigned on the program. 

This was done in order to not deprive any one who might 
be unable to join the party for East Aurora in the afternoon 
of the pleasure of hearing Mr. Hubbard's address, which 
proved on delivery to be most enjoyable. It appears else- 
where in full. 

At the request of Mrs. Tisdale, Chairman, the report of 
the Committee on Resoltttions was read by Mr. Rudd, as 
follows: 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 
To the National Association of Elocutionists: 


Your Committee on Resolutions take pleasure in submitting the 
following report, viz.: 

Wuereas: The National Association of Elocutionists are greatly 
indebted for many acts of kindness shown during, and in reference to, 
their Tenth Annual Convention, held in Buffalo, N. Y., and are very 
desirous of expressing in a formal way their deep appreciation; there- 
fore, be it 

Reso.vep: That the thanks of the Association are hereby ex- 
tended to Mr. John Rummell, Mrs. Burton Fletcher, Miss Annie M. 
Somerville, Mr. Charles A. Hausauer, and others, who have labored 
so earnestly in our behalf, for their many acts of thoughtfulness 
and attention. Further, be it 

REsoLveD: That we gratefully acknowledge the favor of the 
Board of Education of Buffalo in granting us the use of Assembly 
Hall of the Central High School for our daily sessions and recitals. 
And again, be it 

Reso_veD: That the thanks of the Association, and of the indi- 
vidual members as such, are especially due to Mrs. Burton Fletcher 
for her generous hospitality, as evidenced in her delightful reception, 
and at all other times during the convention. Further, 

REsoLveD: That we most cordially thank the press of Buffalo; 
the many citizens who have so graciously assisted us; and especially 
the distinguished gentlemen who personally welcomed us, and par- 
ticipated in our opening exercises. 

And, lastly, be it 

ReEsoLvep: That we congratulate and most heartily thank Miss 
M. Helena Zachos, Chairman, and those associated with her in the 
Literary Committee, for presenting us with the excellent program of 
the present meeting; also, Miss Cora M. Wheeler, Chairman of the 
Section on Methods of Teaching, and Mrs. Frances Carter, Chair- 
man of the Section on Interpretation, for the admirable manner in 
which the sections were conducted, and for the aid and instruction 
derived therefrom. Respectfully submitted, 

Laura J. Tispate, Chairman, 
Mary Hocan Lupium, 
CHANNING Rupp, 

Committee. 


Mr. Mackay moved the adoption of the foregoing report. 

Mr. Hawn moved to amend by inserting the name of Mr. 
Curtis M. Treat, as one to whom thanks were due. Amend- 
ment accepted, and motion unanimously adopted as amended. 
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Mr. Franklin A. Peak, of the American University, of 
Harriman, Tenn., also President of the Southern Association 
of Elocutionists, was introduced by Mr. Fulton, and upon 
the invitation of President Soper addressed the convention 
briefly. He said: 

“It is certainly a great pleasure to me to be able to be with you 
and to represent the Southern Association of Elocutionists. In 
organizing or projecting that association we do not wish to be 
termed secessionists; that is not our object, but rather we are union- 
ists, perhaps communists, as our object is to bring our people into 
closer relationship with this Association. I dare say that if the mat- 
ter was put to test, we could not find present here today twelve people 
from the Southern states. That ought not to be. We have a great 
many very enthusiastic teachers of elocution and oratory there, and 
a great many very enthusiastic students. In fact, I think that the 
temperament of that people is such that in time to come the South- 
land must come to the front artistically, just as surely as the natural 
resources of the land will bring it to the front commercially. (Ap- 
plause.) 

“We have just organized the Southern Elocutionists’ Association, 
and held our first convention last winter during the Christmas holi- 
day season, at Atlanta. We meet there this coming Christmas holi- 
day season, and I am here to extend a very hearty invitation to any 
who may be pleased to be with us. We are not at all selfish, and 
would be pleased to have you come and pray with us, and speak to us 
and for us; and I am sure this would prove no disadvantage to any 
of the Northern people. Having been a Northerner myself, I am in 
sympathy with Northern people. I have only been in the South nine 
years. We of the Southern Association ask an interest in your 
prayers, and we in return have nothing but best wishes for the con- 
tinued success of this Association, and that it may increase in nuin- 
bers and in usefulness. We hope to bring our people into closer 
touch with you, and thereby to swell the numbers of this Association. 

“T thank you.” 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY. 


We are called upon to record the passing away of an unusually 
large number of our cherished members since our last meeting. Nor 
has the hand of death garnered only the ripened sheaves, for some 
have fallen in the prime of life, even in the glow of health and 
strength. We cannot fathom the depths of Infinite Wisdom which 
decides the measure of human life. With James Russell Lowell we 
exclaim: 
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It matters not, for go at night or noon, 
A friend, whene’er he dies, has died too soon. 


AUSTIN H. MERRILL. 


The announcement of the death of Austin H. Merrill, Professor 
of Oratory in Vanderbilt University, which occurred at Nashville, 
Tenn., August toth last, came as a shock to his co-laborers of the 
National Association of Elocutionists, and to his many friends all 
over the land who had been drawn to him by his artistic work as a 
public reader and teacher of the art of public speaking. 

In the death of Professor Merrill, the platform has lost one of 
its most effective representatives. In his particular sphere he was 
easily first among interpreters. He was always modest, suggestive, 
delicate, and carried his audiences with him by his unquestioned sin- 
cerity. His readings before this Association at various times will 
always remain as cherished memories. 

As a teacher his influence was equally potent. He kept before his 
students high ideals; developed men from the individual standpoint; 
sought to draw out and develop their powers and possibilities, without 
casting them in a mold. The influence of his teaching, through his 
students, has affected widely the methods of speaking throughout 
the South. 

We shall miss him sadly as a man, and as an officer of this Asso- 
ciation. He was at the time of his death a member of the Board of 
Directors, and had been, we believe, since the organization of the 
Association. 

His uniform courtesy, his affability, his frankness and geniality, 
made him a universal favorite with those who could not always 
accept his views. 

Our hearts go out in sympathy to his wife and children. We 
wish them to know that this Association appreciates his work, that 
though our friend was cut down in the prime of manhood, his life 
was well lived, and his influence will grow with the years. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, 


One month later we were called upon to mourn the loss of one 
of the most distinguished authors and teachers of our profession, our 
last honorary member-elect, Professor Moses True Brown. 

It is not for us to recall in detail, in this presence, the events of 
his useful career. His work as an educator, first in general educa- 
tional work, then as an independent teacher of elocution in Boston, 
and later as head of the Boston School of Oratory and Professor of 
Oratory in Tuft’s College, are well known to you all. 

As a teacher he was liberal and progressive in his ideas. 
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He was active in organizing this Association, and, later the Ohio 
State Association, of which he was for three years the Honorary 
President. He left no stone unturned to bring together for the ex- 
change of ideas the discordant elements of our profession in assem- 
blies such as this. 

His chief excellence as an elocutionist rests not alone upon his 
great work as a teacher, as an organizer, and as a leader of young and 
thoughtful students of public speaking. Professor Brown, in his 
younger years, after the visit of Dickens to this country, became the 
leading interpreter of the works of that author, and once or twice in 
the history of this convention we were given a touch of the old fire 
that characterized the work of his earlier years as a reader. 

But it is as the author of “The Synthetic Philosophy of Ex- 
pression,” his chief literary work, that he is best known to the pro- 
fession. In this work he has attempted to reconcile the expressional 
teachings of Delsarte, Darwin, Spencer, Mantegazza and others. He 
invited the members of the profession to come together at one of his 
summer schools to offer criticisms on his philosophy. This was char- 
acteristic of him. He was open, fearless and manly as an antago- 
nist, and was always ready to defend his theories. This he did suc- 
cessfully, and his philosophy, while open to criticism of some, shall 
stand as one of the most valuable contributions to the literature of 
our art. 

This Association shall sadly miss him in its deliberations. His 
wise counsel, his marked personality, his catholic spirit, were ever 
an inspiration to his fellow-workers. Take him for all in all, we shall 
not look upon his like again. 

Professor Brown helped many good causes by his bequests. 
Among them was an endowment to the School of Oratory of the 
Ohio Wesleyan School of Oratory, which shall stand as a lasting 
memorial to him and his life work. 


MRS. KATE MOON PARKER. 


We are called upon also to record the death of Mrs. Kate Moon 
Parker, who died suddenly in Toronto last November. She has been 
a member of this Association almost from the beginning. She was 
born and educated in England, received her training in elocution in 
London, was a graduate of Mrs. Noble’s school there, and was for 
three years an instructress in that school. She then came to Amer- 
ica to reside, and was for some time instructor in Mrs. Noble’s 
school in Detroit, devoting much time to conducting private classes 
in debating and parliamentary usage, in which she was most proficient. 


MRS. IDA MOREY RILEY. 


This Association is feeling most keenly the loss of one of its 
most efficient officers, Mrs. Ida Morey Riley, Associate Principal of 
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the Columbia School of Oratory, Second Vice-President of this 
Association, and for the past two years its Secretary, who died, after 
a brief illness, on March 7 last. 

The announcement of her death coming to the members of this 
convention who have been with her from year to year, caused a 
widespread feeling of surprise and sorrow. It is a loss which the 
humblest member of the profession who knew her will feel as a 
personal one. Her kindness, her genial nature, her helpfulness in 
leading young students to an appreciation of her art, made her a 
most admirable teacher. Her work was of the kind that endures, 
that helped to transform character, that lifted and broadened her 
pupils, that stimulated them from the moral side. 

It is hard to realize that she has passed out of life’s activities, 
that we shall be denied in future the wisdom of her counsel. But 
her example and influence shall ever remain as a stimulus to those 
who have worked with her in her chosen profession. 

We extend our heartfelt sympathy to her associate, Miss Blood, 
who must feel a sense of loss that we cannot fully appreciate. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Tuomas C. TruEBLOoD, Chairman. 


Mr. I*. F. Mackay moved that the foregoing report of the 


Committee on Necrology be adopted as the just expression of 
the reverence, sympathy and respect which this Association 
feels for the several subjects of the resolutions. 

Seconded by Miss Zachos, and unanimously adopted. 


REPORT OF ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Upon the motion of Mr. Mackay, Mr. Thomas C. True- 
blood was elected as Judge of Elections, and thereupon as- 
sumed and discharged the duties of the office, Mr. Soper 
retiring meanwhile from the chair. 

Miss Ridgeway, Mr. Channing Rudd, and Mr. L. B. C. 
Josephs were named as tellers. 

Mr. Virgil A. Pinkley, Chairman, presented the following 
nominations submitted by the Committee on Nominations, 
viz. : 

For President—Franklin H. Sargent, New York City. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield. Irving, 
of Ohio. 

Second Vice-President—L. R. Hamberlin, Tennessee. 

Secretarv—Edward P. Perry, Missouri. 

Treasurer—Miss Emma Augusta Greely, Massachusetts. 
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Directors—Miss Cora M. Wheeler, New York; F. F. 
Mackay, New York; Robert Irving Fulton, Ohio; F’. Towns- 
end Southwick, New York; Mrs. Louise Jewell Manning, 
Minnesota; Channing Rudd, Washington, D.C.; Edward 
Amherst Ott, lowa; Livingston Barbour, New Jersey; Mrs. 
J. W. Shoemaker, Philadelphia. 

The above nominations having been submitted, the Judge 
of Elections announced that it was the privilege of any or 
all who so desired to make other and additional nominations 
from the floor of the convention, and ruled that election for 
President should be first taken up. 

Mr. Franklin H. Sargent asked to be recognized, and said 
that he desired to express his profound appreciation of the 
honor and his wish to serve the Association in every way pos- 
sible. He regretted to say, however, that it was utterly im- 
possible for him to accept the position if elected. In all prob- 
ability it would be impossible for him to be at the next con- 
vention. He would sacrifice any business interests, and any 
other interests, except one, and this he could not sacrifice ; for 
a like reason it would be impossible for him to carry out the 
duties of the office of President throughout the coming sea- 
son, and he might be compelled to resign the office at any time 
during the winter. It seemed to him, therefore, under these 
circumstances improper that he should be elected to the posi- 
tion named. He therefore begged to decline the nomination. 

Mr. Mackay favored the nomination, but believed the gen- 
tleman’s wishes should be consulted, and with regret he there- 
fore moved the acceptance of the withdrawal from the nomi- 
nation. Seconded by Mr. Hawn, and carried. 


Mr. Mackay nominated Mr. Robert [. Fulton; seconded 
by Mr. Hawn. 

Miss Cora M. Wheeler was nominated. 

Mr. Fulton stated his sorrow to be compelled for the sec- 
ond time since his connection with the Assoctation to decline 
a nomination to its presidency, but for reasons understood 
by many and of a purely personal nature, it was impossible 
for him to accept the position if elected, and he hoped his 
friends would vote for Miss Wheeler. 

Miss Anderson, of Cleveland, nominated Mr.V. A. Pinkley. 

Mr. Pinkley asked to be taken off the list of nominees in 
favor of the present nominee. 
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On motion, Mr. Fulton’s declination of the nomination 
was accepted. 

Mr. Fulton moved the closing of the ballots and the elec- 
tion of Miss Cora M. Wheeler by acclamation. 

Mr. Mackay urged that Mr. Pinkley remain a candidate, 
if his only reasons were business ones, and insisted that he 
should be willing to make sacrifices for the good of the Asso- 
ciation, as others had done in the past. 

Mrs. Irving also moved the Secretary cast the ballot for 
Miss Wheeler. Miss Wheeler declined to be elected if at all 
in that manner, and preferred an election by individual ballot. 

Mr. Pinkley insisted that his declination be acted upon. 

Upon motion of Mr. Rudd, the convention proceeded to 
ballot, the result being the election of Mr. Virgil A. Pinkley 
as President for the ensuing vear. 

On motion, the regular nominee for First Vice-President, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield Irving, was elected by acclamation. 

The regular nominee for Treasurer was elected in the 
same way. 

The remaining officers were elected seriatim, nominations 
from the floor being made as follows: 

For Second Vi ice- President, H. G. Hawn, nominated by 
Mr. Mackay. 

For Secretary, Mrs. Mary Hogan Ludlum, nominated by 
Mrs. J]. W. Shoemaker. 

Miss M. Helena Zachos was nominated from the floor for 
Secretary, but positively declined to permit her name to be 
used. 

Further nominations for Directors were made from the 
floor as follows: Miss Marie L. Bruot, Edward P. Perry, 
Charles Montaville Flowers, H. M. Soper, John Rummell, 
Wm. M. Alberti. 

The election resulted as follows 

President—Virgil Alonzo Pinkley. 

ist Vice-President—Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield Irving. | 

2d Vice-President—Henry G. Hawn. 

Secretary—Mrs. Mary H. Ludlum. 

Treasurer—Miss Emma A. Greely. 

Directors—For term expiring 1904: F. F. Mackay, Miss 
Cora M. Wheeler, Robert Irving Fulton, F. Townsend South- 
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wick, Edward DP. Perry, Livingston Barbour, Channing Rudd, 
For term expiring 1903: Henry M. Soper, vice Henry G. 
Hawn, promoted. For term expiring 1902: Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker, vice Mrs. Mary H. Ludlum, promoted ; Edward 
Amherst Ott, vice Austin H. Merrill, deceased. 


Mr. Silvernail suggested that as the President of the New 
York State Association of Elocutionists was present, in the 
person of Mr. Hawn, it was eminently proper that the Na- 
tional Association should hear from him at this time. 

Mr. Hawn, in response to this call, said: 


“I scarcely feel that I am doing right in taking the time of this 
Association, in view of the business ahead of us, to say more than a 
word. . 

“I can report that we are in a flourishing condition; we have a 
long list of members, among them about all the prominent people 
in the state, and we look forward to continued growth. 

“As President of the New York State Association of Elocu- 
tionists, I extend to this Association, and to its membersnip, individ- 
ually and collectively, a cordial invitation to attend our next conven- 
tion, to be held at Utica, N. Y., in the week following the Easter 
vacation this coming year. We expect a large attendance, and have 
promise of a reduced railroad fare. 

“T thank you very much.” 


Mr. Hawn moved that the selection of next convention 
citv be referred to the Board of Directors with power to act. 

Mr. Trueblood stated that the Board had authorized him 
to state as their recommendation for next place of meeting the 
city of Chicago for tg02, and the city of Washington for 
1903, the Board considering it best for the interests of the 
Association that meetings should alternate between the East 
and West. 

Mr. Ott moved that the recommendation of the Board be 
accepted, and that the convention be held in Chicago in 1902. 

Seconded by Mr. Barbour, and carried. 

On motion, the report of the Committee on Pronunciation 
was laid over until the next annual meeting, the time not per- 
mitting its consideration now. 

On motion, adjourned. 


TREASURER’S REPORT, 1900-1901. 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand July 1, 1900 

Active members, renewals 

New active members 

Associate members, renewals 

New associate members 

Day tickets convention week 

Received from Mrs. Mary H. Ludlum, in behalf of Com- 
mittee of St. Louis Convention 

Sale of Reports 


EXPENDITURES. 


Cartage Treasurer's supplies from St. Louis 

Balance Douglass A. Brown for transcribing proceedings 
I900 Convention 

Printing letter-heads and envelopes.............0..ee000: 

Letters to delinquents, first time 

Letters to delinquents, second time, including all former re- 
ports 

Printing Annual Report 

Mailing Annual Report 

Arranging and copying names for journal and stationery for 
same 

Mary DL. Manning, Extension Committee 

Helen M. Zachos, Literary Committee 

H. G. Hawn, Ways and Means Committee 

John Rummell, Chairman Local Committee 

F. Townsend Southwick, Terminology Committee 

E. M. Booth, Credential Committee 

Frances Carter, section work 

Virgil A. Pinkley 

Treasurer’s expenses, postage, revenue, exchange, stationery, 
express 

Secretary's expense, postage .... 

Douglass A. Brown, stenographer 

Membership receipt book 

Balance on hand 


Respectfully submitted, 
ELIZABETH MANSFIELD IRVING, 
Treasurer. 
Above account audited and found correct. 
WitiraM M, ALBERTI, 
Emma A. GREELY, 
L. B. C. Josepus, 
Auditing Committee. 


MAHAR SCA NEAR AETIE Ca 1: 


REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES. 


To the National Association of Elocutionists: 


ABO EERIE. a NEON IAC 


As Chairman of the Board of Trustees, I have the honor to 
submit the following statement of assets, viz. : 


ST. LOUIS REPORTS, 


Number of volumes received 
Sent to members 
Sold 


Number on hand 


oe AAP ET LR NETS 


REPORTS ON HAND. 


No. No. 

Date. Place. Printed. on Hand. Binding. Value. 
1892 New York 439 274 Paper $137 00 

165 Cloth 105 00 
Se GN vc ec ccc eas 1,000 Paper 453 00 
1894 Philadelphia Paper 24 00 
1895 Boston Paper 149 00 
1896 Detroit Paper 141 00 
1897. New York ........... 5 Paper 87 00 
1898 Cincinnati : Paper 163 00 
1899 ©Chautauqua Paper 176 00 
1900 St. Louis 4 Paper 106 00 


REPORTS OF SALES. 


Of 1892 report, 3 copies.. $1 50 Cash to Treasurer 
Of 1893 report, 3 copies.. 3 00 
Of 1894 report, 4 copies.. 4 00 
Of 1895 report, 2 copies.. 2 00 
Of 1806 report, 3 copies.. 3 00 
Of 1897 report, 2 copies.. 2 00 
Of 1898 report, 3 copies.. 3 00 
Of 1899 report, 4 copies.. 4 00 
Of 1900 report, II copies.. II 00 


35 $33 50 $33 50 
Respectfully submitted, 
E. M. Booru, 
Chairman of Board of Trustees. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Alger, William R., 6 Brimmer St., Boston, Mass. 

Bell, A. Melville, 1525 35th St. West, Washington, D. C. 
Brown, Moses True, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Murdock, James E., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Russell, Rev. Frances T., General Theological Seminary, New 


York City, N. Y. 
Zachos, Dr. J. C., 113 W. 84th St., New York City, N. Y. 


MEMBERS, 


A. 


Abrams, Miss Mary Drucille, Denver University, Denver, Colo. 

Adams, J. Q., 220 South Ingalls St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Alberti, Madam E. A., Prin. Alberti School, Carnegie Hall, New 
York City, N. Y. 

Aldrich, Miss Laura E., 2923 Kemper Lane, Walnut Hills, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Aldrich, Mrs. L. L, 2923 Kemper Lane, Walnut Hills, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Allen, Lambeth S., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 

Alt-Miiller, Miss Helen K., 118 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Anderson, Miss Cora Eunice, St. Jacob, Ill. 

Anderson, Mrs. Mamie F., 4239a Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Anderson, Mrs. Rose Ohlinger, 302 American Trust Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ashcroft, Miss Carrie V. R., 1519 Cates St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Axford Miss Rachel M., 43 Moffat Block, Detroit, Mich. 

Ayers, Mrs. Evelyn B., Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


B. 


Babcock, Miss Maud May, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Backus, Miss Lillian, Denver, Colo. ; 

Barbour, Livingston J., Rutgers College. New Brunswick, N. J. 

Barrington, Miss M. Aurelia, 1114 F St., Washington, D. C. 


“A” before a name indicates “Associate Membership.” 
* Deceased. 
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Batterton, Miss Virginia P., 4431 South Broadway, St. Louis, 
Mo, 

Bickford, Charles, 48 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Bingham, Miss Susan H., Valentine Ave., Fordham, N. Y. 

Bishop, Mrs. Emily M., 1 W. 1to6th St., New York City, N. Y. 

Blood, Miss Mary A., Columbia School of Oratory, Steinway 
Hall, Chicago, Ill, 

Bolt, Mrs. Mildred A., 1191 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Bond, Miss Josephine Sterling, 221 E. 16th St., Little Rock, Ark. 

Booth, E. M., 471 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Bouton, Mrs. William, 2909 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Brotherton, IT. Herndon, 417 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Brown. Miss Clara J., Ferry Hall Seminary, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Brown, Douglass A., 42 St. Paul Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Brown, Francis J., Bowling Green, Ky. 

Brown, Miss H. M., 4256 Easton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Brown, Miss Ina S., 272 Rockland Road, St. John, N. B. 

Brown, Miss Onis, Fort Smith, Ark. 

Bruot, Miss Marie L., Central High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Burns, Mrs. Edith, Carrollton, Il. 


C, 


Cady, Miss Minee A., 818 Pine St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Calvin, Miss Clemantine, Meadville, Pa. 

Carleton, Murry, Carleton Dry Goods Co., gth and Washington 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Carter, Mrs. Frances C., 67 W. 38th St., New York City, N. Y. 

Chamberlain, Wm. B., Chicago Theological Seminary, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Chase, Mrs. Adrianna Norwood, Empcria, Kansas. 

Chilton, Mrs. William Calvin, Oxford, Miss. 

Churchill, John W., Andover, Mass. 

Clark, S. H., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Clarke, Miss Grace Dalrymple, 284 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, 
Conn, 

Cole, Miss Katherine D., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Conary, Hoyt L., 333 Moody St., Waltham, Mass. 

Condit Miss Emma S., 62 Hillyer St., Orange, N. J. 

Connelly, Miss Julia W.. 5027 Vernon Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Conner, Mrs. Elizabeth Marney, Manhattan Hotel, 42d St., New 
York City, N. Y. 

Cornish, Miss Isabelle, Teacher Elocution, Wisconsin Conserva- 
tory of Music, 6312 Monroe Ave., Chicago, Il. 

’ Cornwell, Mrs. Mary Gilmore, Austin College, Effingham, Tl. 

Cruden, Mrs. Frederick M., 3635 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, \fo. 
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Cumnock, R. L., Evanston, IIl. 
Currier, Miss Evelyn, 4234 Morgan St, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


D. 

Decker, Miss Alice C., 12 Perry St., New York City, N. Y. 

Denig, Miss Eleanor H., Soper School of Oratory, Steinway 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Dillenbeck, Preston K., 1012 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Dillenbeck, Mrs. Preston K., 1012 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


E. 
Elwell, Miss Jean B., 31 E. Church St., Xenia, Ohio. 

Ely, Marcellus R., 692 19th St., Des Moines, Lowa. 

Emerson, C. W., Emerson College of Oratory, cor. Tremont and 
Berkeley Sts., Boston, Mass. 


F. 


Fletcher, Mrs. Burton, 718 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Flowers, Charles Montville, Norwood, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fowler, Mrs. Seraphine C., 228 W. 52d St., New York City, 
i Rae & 

Frankel, Mrs. Abbie, 4119 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

Franklin, Joseph, William Barr Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Freeman, William Lightfoot, 4388 West Morgan St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Frost, Miss Sara Greenleaf, Staunton, Va. 

Fulton, Robert Irving, Delaware, Ohio. 

Furman, Miss Myrtle E., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


>> 


G. 


Garetson, Mrs. Katheryne, 5027 Vernon Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Geering, John, 1516 Academy Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gifford, Mrs. Genevieve, 878 Prospect Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gilbert, Miss Helen, 1410 Ewing St. S., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gillespie, Mrs. Emma Wilson, 534 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
Gordon, Miss Ida Root, Columbia, Mo. 

Greely, Miss Emma Augusta, School of Elocution and Dra- 
matic Art, Thespian Hall, Boston, Mass. 


>> > 


H. 


Hadley, Mrs. Emma Pritchard, cor. Hathon and Arlington Sts., 
E. Somerville, Mass. 
A Hall, Miss Elizabeth, 2755 Russell Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Hall, Mrs. Olivia Sanger, 202 W. 103d St., New York City, 
mM; Y. 
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Harding, Miss Minna Lawrence, 130 Charlotte St., St. John, 
N. B. 

Harsh, Miss Edna, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Haskell, Mrs. Fenetta Sargent, Cuba, Mo. 

Hastings, Mrs. Charles Richmond, 727 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Hawn, Miss Evelyn A., Starkville, N. Y. 

Hawn, Henry Gaines, Carnegie Hall, New York City, N. Y. 

Heath, Miss Lea M., 1024 Scranton St., Scranton, Pa. 

Helbing, Mrs. H., 4235 W. Belle St.. St. Louis, Mo. 

Heller, Miss Irma, 4011 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hill, George W., Victor, N. Y. 

Hinds, Miss Louise, Richford Springs, N. Y. 

Hodgdon, Miss Josephine E., 80 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Holbrook, Miss E. Angeline, 717 South St., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Holton, Mrs, Katy Middlebrook, Danbury School of Elocution, 
Danbury, Conn. 


5 
Irving, Mrs. Elizabeth Mansfield, 1025 Grand Ave., Toledo, O. 


ae 
Jacobson, Mrs. Laura H., 4392 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Johnson, Mrs. Abbie G., 424 S. Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Jones, Miss Mary Miller, 1710 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Josephs, Lemuel B. C., 63 W. 97th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Judd, Mrs. Ida Benfey, 1 W. 87th St., New York City, N. Y. 


K. 


Keiper, Miss Annie, 363 N. Pearl St., Ferris, Texas. 

Kennedy, Mrs. Katherine Shannon, 92 W. McMillan St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Keyes, Mrs. Elizabeth H., Normal School, Ottawa, Canada. 

Kidder, Miss Amanda, 427 Main St., La Crosse, Wis. 

Kline, Robert E. Pattison, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas. 

Knight, Miss Mae, 3903 W. Belle Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

Kotting, Miss Willa, 331 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Kunz-Baker, Mrs. Bertha, 439 Manhattan Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. 


L. 


La Due, Miss Marie, Brocton, N. Y. 
Langdon, Miss Evelyn Van D., Mancelona, Mich. 
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Langen, Mrs. Hattie A., 6028 Clement Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Lash, Miss Bertha B., 288 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Laughton, Miss Marie Ware, Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Laughton, Miss Sarah E., West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Leach, Alfred E., Baldwin, Kansas. 

Le Row, Miss Caroline B., 696 Green Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lewis, George Andrews, 41 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
Lewis, Mrs. Mane J., 109 E. 5th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Lounsbery, Miss Daisy E., Randall, N Y. 

Ludlam, Henry W., 118 S. 13th St., Philadelphia. Pa. 
Ludlum, Mrs. Mary H., 2901 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 


M. 


Mackay, F. F.. National Dramatic Conservatory, 28 W. 44th 
St., New York City, N. Y. 

Makuen, G. Hudson, 1419 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Manning, Mrs. Louise Jewell, 1to1 W. 135th St., New York 
City, N. Y. 

Manning, Mrs. Mary Dennis, Nebraska State University, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

Marsland, Miss Cora, State Normal, Emporia, Kansas. 

Martin, Mrs. Lucia Julian, Toledo, Ohio. 

Melville, Miss Belle Watson, 306 Chicago Ave., Oak Park, IIL. 

Menge, Miss Annie, Farmington, Mo. 

Merrill, Austin H., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Minchin, Mrs. Gene C., Nashville, Tenn. 

Moore, Miss Alice M., 3413 Lucas Ave, St. Louis, Mo. 

Moore, Miss Gertrude, St. Louis, Mo. 

Moore, Miss Ida M., 3107 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Moore, Miss Kathryne A., 36 South St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Morse, Miss Bessie, De Soto, Mo. 


Me. 


McAvoy, T. J., 56 Talbot Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 

McComb, Mrs. Nettie Marie, Springfield, Mo. 

McCoy, Mrs. M. E. C., McLeansboro, IIl. 

McGauhey, Miss Opal LeBaron, University of Arizona, Tue- 
son, Arizona. 

McIntire, Miss Carrie Louise, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

McKeever, Miss Esther, Washington, Pa. 

McMillan, Miss Gertrude, Washington Seminary, Washing- 
ton, Pa. 

McQuestin, Miss Gertrude L., 553 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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N. 
Nally, Mrs. Frances McConville, 101 W. 75th St., New York 
City, N. Y. 
Neff, Miss Mary S., 285 Auburn Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Nelke, Mariam, Provo, Utah. 
Nettleton, Miss Daisy Beard, Central City, Neb. 
Nevins, Mrs. Robert Marclay, 99 18th St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Newens, Adrian M., Iowa State College. Ames, Lowa. 
Nickson, Miss Katharine M., 216 Walnut St., Chicago, IIl. 
Noble, Mrs. Edna Chaffee, Chaffee Hall, 780 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Noel, Mrs. J. Florence, Lexington, Mo. 
Norris, Miss Frances C., Webster Grove, St. Louis, Mo. 


O. 


Obendorf, Mrs. Leonora, 248 79th St., Bay Ridge, N. Y. 

O'Donnell, James F., 18 Willcutt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Oliver, Miss Katherine E., Toulon, Il. 

Orr, Miss Joan C., Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo. 

Ott, Edward Amherst, Drake School of Oratory, Des Moines, 
Iowa, 

r. 

Page, Miss Villa F., Groton, Tompkins Co., N. Y. 

Peake, Franklin A., Harrison, Tenn. 

Peper, Miss Minnie, 3116 Sheridan Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Perry, Edward P., School of Oratory, Grand and Franklin 
Aves., St. Louis, Mo. 

Phelps, Miss Carrie Berry, Adrian College, Adrian, Mich. 

Philley, Miss Anna M., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Phillips, Arthur E., 243 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

Phillips, George R., 1244 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 

Pinkley, Virgil Alonzo, Pinkley School of Elocution and Dra- 
matic Art, 406 Pike Bldg., Cincinnati Ohio. 

Pinkley, Mrs. Virgil Alonzo, Hotel Glencoe, Mt. Auburn, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Presby, Mrs. Charlotte Sulley, 76 W. 92d St., New York 
City, N. Y. 

Proude, Mrs. R. S., 49 Kirtland St., Lynn, Mass. 

Prunk, Mrs. Harriet Augusta, 716 W. New York St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

R. 

Raines, Mrs. O. C., 3035 Belle Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ramsdell, Miss Leila R., Newburgh, Orange Co., N. Y. 

Ramsdell, Miss Pauline, Newburgh, Orange Co., N. Y. 
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Ransom, Mrs. Leida, Waverly Place, Nashville, Tenn. 

Reade, Willoughby A., E. High School, Alexandria, Va. 

Remick, Mrs. Mattie Chapman, 30 Broad St., Oneida, N. Y. 

Repant, Miss Adele, 15 Allen St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Richards, L. Hannibal, National Normal, Lebanon, Ohio. 

Richardson, Miss E. Dorothy, 519 Congress St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Ridgeway, Miss Katharine, Redpath Bureau, Boston, Mass. 

Riley, Miss Ida Morey, Columbia School of Oratory, Chicago, Ill. 

Rivard, Adjustor, 75 St. Peters St., Quebec, Canada. 

Robertson, Mrs. A. S., Danville, Ky. 

Robinson, Mrs. May Baker, 52 Ripley Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rodeffer, Miss Ella F., care of Rev. S. B. Dolly, Sterling, Va. 

Ross, W. T., 14 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 

Rudd, Channing, Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 

Rummell, John, 101 Hamilton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Russell, Miss Elsie, 48 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Russell, Rev. Francis T., General Theological Seminary, New 
York City, N. Y. 

Rutledge, William, 1oo5 Chester St., St. Louis, Mo. 


S. 


Sargent, Franklin H., Empire Theater Bldg., New York City, 
New York. 

Sarndusen, George W., Ripan College, Ripan, Wis. 

Sayre, Miss Harriet M., 53 Vine St., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Schermer, Miss Frances M., Herkimer, N. Y. 

Schuster, Miss Helen Merci, 318-332 Pike Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

Scott, John R., State University, Columbia, Mo. 

Serven, Mrs. Ida, 2257 South Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Shedd, Mrs. Louise Pitcher, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Sheets, Miss Grace L., 4965 Lotus Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Sherrey-Hagebusch, Mrs. Mae Ayers, 5843 Plymouth Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Sherwood, Miss Florence C., 426 South Warren St., Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Shoemaker, C. C., 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shoemaker, Mrs. Rachel H., National School of Elocution, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sickler, Miss E. Blanche, 189 Cleveland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Silvernail, J. P., Theological Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

Small, W. E., Corinth, Miss. 

Smith, Miss Frances Bowen, Linneus, Linn Co., Mo. 

Smith, Mrs. Louise Humphrey, 32 O’Farrell St., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Smith, Miss Rosalia I. B., 4023 W. Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Smith, Miss Theresa, 4028 W. Pine Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 

Smyth, Mrs. Ella, 703 Pennsylvania Ave., E. St. Louis, Ill. 

Somerville, Miss Annie M., 395 Jersey St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Soper, Henry M., School of Oratory, Steinway Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Southwick, F. Townsend, 318 W. 57th St., New York City, N.Y. 

Southwick, Mrs. F. Townsend, 318 W. 57th St., New York 
City, N.Y. 

Spencer, Miss Sara O., 131 N. Main St., Chambersburg, Pa. 

Spyker, Miss Sarah S., 1629 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stapp, Miss Virginia C., Winchester, Va. 

Starkey, H. E., Jefferson, Ohio. 

Stewart, Grant, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

Story, Miss Anna Warren, 117 W. 58th St., New York City, 
New York. 

Strong, William J. H., 43 College Ave., Wooster, Ohio. 

Stumberg, Miss Alma, St. Charles, Mo. 

Suess, Miss Anna D., 135 North St., Bayonne, N. J. 


= 


Taber, Mrs. Henrietta Pratt, Red Wing, Minn. 

Thompson, Miss Mary S., 23 W. 44th St., New York City. N. Y. 

Thorpe, Mrs. E. J. E., Newton Center, Mass. 

Throckmorton, B. Russell, 23 W. 42d St., New York City, N. Y. 

Tisdale, Mrs. Laura F., 5427 Washington Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Tower, Miss Sara L., 1540 S. Grand Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Tressel, Rev. D. G., 281 S. 18th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Trueblood, Edwin P., Earlham College. Richmond, Ind. 

Trueblood, Thomas C., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Trueblood, Mrs. Thomas C., University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


U. 
Underhill, Charles F., 510 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


W. 


Wales, Mrs. Clara Vaughn, 2112 Washington Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Walker, Miss Elizabeth L., St. Charles, Mo. 

Walton, Mrs. Elizabeth R., 2005 G St., N. W., Washington, D.C, 

Walton, Miss Margaret E., 1398 Scott Ave., Covington, Ky. 

Ward, Miss Jessamine M., Bradford, Conn. 

Warfield, Mrs. Charles A., 412 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wentworth, Mrs. Marion Craig, Chicago, III. 
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Wheeler, Miss Cora M., Conservatory of Music, Utica, N. Y. 

Wikan, Miss Florence C., Wellington, Kansas. 

Williams, Hannibal A., 98 Lexington Ave., New York City, 
New York. 

Williams, Mrs. Hannibal A., 98 Lexington Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. 

Winters, Miss Kathryn Frances, Cygnet, Ohio. 

Wood, Miss Lillie Hoffner, 171 W. 47th St, New York City, 
New York. 

Woodall, Miss Annie M., 36 Rutledge St., Nashville, Tenn. 

Woodbury, Miss Elizabeth, 244 E. 60th St., Chicago, III. 


x; 
Yard, Mrs. Estabrock, 257 N. 24 St., San Jose, Cal. 
Yeargin, Miss Frances, Dyersburg, Tenn. 
Yerkes, Miss Laura Augusta, 121 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Young, Alfred, 526 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Youse, Miss Alice May, Shaftsbury College of Expression, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


Zz. 
Zachos, Miss M. Helena, 117 W. 58th St., New York City, N. Y. 


“A” before a name indicates “Associate Membership.” 
* Deceased. 


